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CHAPTER    I 

In  the  district  of  Shikarpore — Our  desire  for  Sport — A 
bright  idea — We  get  permission,  and  start  for  the  Fore^t 
in  charge  of  Dulall — We  sight  our  first  Tiger  and  our 
F^lephants  bolt — Tom  falls  into  grass  and  is  in  a 
dangerous  position — We  find  him — I  fall  oft'  into  bog,  Tom 
follows  suit,  we  are  pulled  out  and  resume  our  journey — 
See  a  Rhinoceros — A  Tiger  after  Sambhur — The  death- 
cry  and  our  hopes  from  the  "  Kill  " 

Tom  Keenan  and  I,  John  Christopher  Skellerton, 
known  to  my  more  intimate  friends  as  "  Bones," 
had  come  out  to  India  together. 

Educated  at  the  same  pubhc  school  and  very 
similar  in  tastes,  if  not  in  temperament,  our  long 
and  close  association  had  ripened  into  a  friendship 
proof  against  all  ordinary  dissensions. 

We  had  both  been  destined  for  the  Army, 
but  an  unfortunate  difference  of  opinion  with 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  as  to  our  know- 
ledge of  things  in  general,  and  "army  subjects" 
in  particular,  had  led  to  our  seeking  some  other 
and  more  suitable  career,  which  our  parents 
thought  they  could  find  for  us  in  India. 
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Both  Tom's  father  and  my  own  were  employed 
under  the  Indian  Government,  in  the  Forest 
and  Pohce  Services,  respectively,  and  at  the  time 
this  story  opens  were  stationed  in  the  district 
of  Shikarpore,  where  we  had  joined  them  some 
four  months  previously. 

The  district  was  one  of  the  wildest  in  the  Pre- 
sidency ;  abutting  on  the  lower  range  of  the 
Himalaya,  the  whole  of  the  northern  portion  was 
one  huge  and,  seemingly,  impenetrable  forest, 
abounding  in  big  game  of  every  description. 

The  "  Head  Quarters  "  Station,  where  the 
officials  resided,  was  in  the  southern,  or  more 
civilised  portion,  and  some  thirty  miles  distant 
from  the  Forest. 

And  now,  having  introduced  ourselves  and  the 
scene  of  our  future  adventures  to  the  reader,  let 
me  proceed  to  tell  my  tale. 

It  was  a  hot,  steamy  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  April,  one  of  the  many  yet  to  be  endured  before 
the  "  chota  bursate  "  or  "  httle  rains  "  would 
come  to  cool  the  parched  and  thirsty  land  with 
its  welcome  and  refreshing  moisture. 

Being  a  Sunday,  Tom  and  his  father  had  come 
over  to  us  for  tiifin,  and  while  the  elders  were 
enjoying  their  usual  Sunday  afternoon  siesta, 
we,  who  as  yet  scorned  the  idea  of  sleeping 
in  the  day,  were  lounging  in  long  armed  chairs, 
smoking  and  discussing  our  usual  topic — Sport, 
or  to  be  more  correct,  the  absence  of  it. 
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For  weeks  past  we  had  been  out  nearly  every 
morning  with  our  guns  and  rifles,  but,  so  far, 
had  bagged  but  a  few  snipe  and  partridge  earher 
in  the  season.  Of  Big  Game  we  had,  as  yet, 
seen  nothing. 

Tom,  whose  sole  aim  and  object  in  life,  at  pre- 
sent, seemed  to  be  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals 
in  any  shape  or  form,  was  giving  vent  to  his 
disgust  and  disappointment,  in  language  more 
forcible  than  correct. 

I  sat  listening  to  him  for  a  time,  but  gradually 
a  feeling  of  intense  drowsiness  stole  over  me  ; 
I  tried  to  fight  against  it.  At  length,  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat,  the  darkened  room, 
and  the  monotonous  creaking  of  the  punkah 
overhead,   I  fell  fast  asleep. 

But  Tom,  now  mounted  on  his  pet  hobby, 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  put  off,  and  a  nearly  full 
tobacco  pouch,  hurled  with  unerring  aim  at  my 
head,  soon  disturbed  my  slumbers. 

"  Wake  up,  you  lazy  beggar,  and  listen  to  me," 
he  shouted,  "  I  have  got  an  idea  !  " 

"  Have  you  really  !  Well  that's  something  new, 
any  way,  so  let's  have  it  before  it  evaporates  in 
the  heat,"  I  exclaimed,  eyeing  the  speaker  with 
a  look  of  feigned  surprise. 

"  You  dry  up,  you  old  cynic,"  retorted  Tom, 
"  but  listen  really  and  joking  apart.  Here  we  have 
been  in  this  hot,  dull,  old  hole  of  a  place  for  months 
and  never  a  wild  animal  of  any  sort  or  kind  have 
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we  seen,  or  even  heard  of,  larger  than  a  rat,  nor 
are  we  hkely  to.  So  what  I  vote  is  to  ask  '  the 
Dad  '  to  lend  us  his  Bungalow  at  Hatigunge, 
and  a  couple  of  elephants,  and  let  us  go  there 
next  Tuesday,  for  a  week." 

-  Having  delivered  himself  of  this  long  oration, 
he  jumped  up  from  his  chair  and,  crossing  over 
to  where  I  sat,  peered  eagerly  into  my  face  as  if 
to  catch  the  first  look  of  approval  with  which 
he  knew  his  proposal  would  be  met. 

The  suggestion  had,  indeed,  filled  me  with 
delight,  for  though  not  so  demonstrative  as  my 
chum,  I  was  quite  as  keen  and  eager  in  my  way, 
as  he  well  knew. 

"  Hooray  !  "  I  cried,  "  that's  excellent,  but 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that's  aggravating  have 
you  kept  an  idea  like  this  bottled  up  in  your  silly 
old  head  for  so  long  ?  If  you  had  only  come 
out  with  it  two  months  ago  think  of  the  good  time 
we  might  have  had,  instead  of  wasting  it  as  we 
have  done  all  these  weeks  !  " 

**  Steady,  old  boy,  steady,"  interrupted  Tom, 
endeavouring  to  curb  my  enthusiasm.  "  Re- 
member it  is  only  an  idea  so  far,  and  may  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  *  powers  that  be.'  To  begin 
with,  there  will  probably  be  a  difficulty  about 
the  elephants.  One  has  a  sore  back,  we  know, 
and  the  other  three  are  generally  on  some  work 
or  other.  Then  there  is  this  everlasting  fear  of 
setting  the  Forest  on  fire." 
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"  Oh,  don't  go  making  difficulties  now,"  I  said, 
speaking  more  hopefully  than  I  felt.  "You  see 
the  '  paters  '  are  both  so  keen  themselves,  they 
are  bound  to  let  us  go  ;  and,  as  to  the  elephants, 
if  we  can't  get  two,  we  must  just  do  the  best  we 
can  with  one  !  " 

This  allusion  to  the  well-known  sporting 
instincts  of  our  respective  parents  seemed  to 
cheer  Tom  up  immensely  and,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  that  he  had  just  thrown  cold  water  on  the 
scheme,  now  proceeded  to  paint  the  joys  in  store 
for  us. 

"  By  Jove,  it  will  be  jolly,  though,  won't  it? 
Fancy  being  right  away  miles  inside  the  Forest, 
hearing  the  tigers  calling  all  around  us  at  night, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  '  rhino  '  and  wild  elephants, 
and  then  going  out  all  day,  blazing  away  at  any- 
thing we  come  across ;  what  would  our  pals  at 
home  give  for  such  a  chance,  eh  ?     Why " 

How  long  he  would  have  continued  in  this  strain 
I  cannot  say,  but  seeing  that  it  was  now  Sunday, 
and  we  proposed  starting  on  the  following  Tues- 
day, it  was  high  time  to  commence  our  preparation. 
So,  cutting  short  his  seductive  but  somewhat 
visionary  description,  I  suggested  that  we  should 
descend  to  realities  and  tackle  the  parents  at  once. 

Half-an-hour  later  found  us  in  my  father's 
sanctum,  where  he  and  the  individual  irreverently 
referred  to  as  "  the  Dad,"  were  having  their  tea. 

We  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject,  but  the 
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reception  it  received  from  the  person  principally 
concerned,  was  not  encouraging. 

"  Good  heavens,  the  boys  must  be  mad  tO' 
propose  such  a  thing,"  gasped  Tom  senior,  aghast 
at  the  bare  idea  of  two  irresponsible  youths 
being  let  loose,  to  work  their  wicked  wills  in  his 
beloved  Forest.  "  Why  they  would  set  the  grass 
jungle  on  fire  to  a  certainty,  to  say  nothing  of 
shooting  half  the  does  in  the  place,  and  most 
likely  each  other  into  the  bargain  !  " 

My  father,  who  had  hitherto  been  apparently  on 
our  side,  now  vigorously  joined  the  opposition  on 
hearing  the  last  two  objections. 

Now,  whether  it  was  the  probable  slaughter  of 
the  inoffensive  does,  or  the  possible  sudden  demise 
of  myself  at  the  hands  of  my  friend  Tom,  which 
had  induced  his  sudden  change  of  front,  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  this  I  can  afiirm,  viz., 
that  the  shooting  of  does  was  in  his  eyes  a  most 
heinous  and  unpardonable  offence,  and  one  which 
should  find  place  in  his  penal  code  next  to  murder, 
if  not  actually  before  it ! 

However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  after 
protesting  vehemently  against  the  remotest  likeli- 
hood of  any  such  terrible  calamities,  as  suggested, 
occurring,  and  strongly  repudiating  such  unpar- 
donable conduct  as  the  shooting  of  does,  we 
gained  the  day  and  received  permission  to  make 
our  preparations,  but  only  on  two  conditions. 

Firstly,  that  we  should  be  accompanied  by  one 
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Dulall  Sing,  an  old  and  trusted  Forest  Guard  who, 
in  addition  to  ourselves,  should  also  have  sole 
charge  of  the  elephants  ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
should  give  our  solemn  promise  not  to  smoke 
while  going  through  or  near  any  grass  jungle  ! 

Matters  being  thus  satisfactorily  arranged, 
we  set  to  work  at  once  on  our  preparations, 
assisted  by  the  trusty  Dulall,  who  seemed  to  take 
as  keen  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  as  ourselves. 

By  six  o'clock  the  following  evening  the  two 
elephants,  loaded  up  with  camp  beds,  bedding, 
guns,  rifles,  pots  and  pans,  and  such  provisions 
as  were  indispensable,  and  accompanied  by 
Dulall  and  our  two  servants,  were  despatched 
to  the  edge  of  the  Forest,  there  to  await  our  arrival. 

As  the  animals  went  lumbering  off,  we  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  comical  appearance  presented 
by  the  old  Guard,  seated  on  the  leading  elephant. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  thin,  withered,  little,  old 
man,  clad  in  what  remained  of  a  faded  khaki  suit, 
two  sizes  too  small  even  for  him.  His  legs  bare 
from  below  the  knee  and  innocent  of  calves, 
ending  in  ammunition  boots  of  the  largest  size 
procurable. 

His  close-cropped  grizzled  head  surmounted 
by  a  check  deer-stalker's  cap,  erstwhile  the 
property  of  his  master,  and  now  adorned  with 
a  green  worsted  fringe  which  once  had  graced  the 
ends  of  his  "  full  dress  "  khaki  pugri.  Imagine 
this  animated  scarecrow-like  figure  perched  on  the 
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very  apex  of  the  huge  pyramid  of  bedding,  gun 
cases,  and  pots  and  pans,  maintaining  his  seat 
with  palpable  difficulty,  yet  attempting  to  pre- 
serve a  solemn  and  dignified  bearing,  in  spite  of 
his  evidently  perilous  and  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able position. 

The  sight  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  yet  we 
dared  not  laugh  outright  till  the  elephants  had 
])assed  out  of  hearing. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  very  early  breakfast, 
we  mounted  our  ponies  and  started  for  the  Forest, 
having  received  many  parting  injunctions  to  be 
careful  as  to  fire  and  the  slaying  of  inoffensive 
game,  from  both  parents  who,  notwithstanding 
the  early  hour,  were  up  to  see  us  off. 

We  reached  the  elephants  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  rest  of  the  road  or  track  being  unsuitable 
for  riding,  mounted  the  one  prepared  for  us  and 
continued  our  journey. 

For  the  first  mile  or  so  the  Forest  was  fairly  open 
and  progression  easy  enough,  but  as  we  advanced 
further  into  it  the  track  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  we  had  to  cut  our  way  through 
tangled  creepers,  and  force  our  passage  through  a 
dense  undergrowth,  rising  at  times  higher  than 
ourselves. 

Finally,  having  traversed  the  heavy  tree 
jungle,  which  though  only  some  three  miles  in 
extent,  occupied  as  many  hours  to  get  through, 
we  emerged  into  a  Savannah  of  high  thick  grass, 
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as  dense  as  the  Forest  we  had  left  behind,  and  were 
amazed,  as  well  we  might  be,  at  the  enormous 
space  it  covered. 

"  No  wonder '  the  Dad  '  was  so  mighty  particular 
about  fire,"  said  Tom,  "  just  look  how  dry  the 
grass  is  and  the  amount  of  it  !  If  we  were  to 
drop  a  lighted  match  here,  there  would  be  a  bon- 
fire that  would  last  a  week  at  least." 

"  By  Jove,  ves  ;  but  where  should  we  be  our- 
selves ?  "  I  replied,  realising  what  our  position 
would  be,  in  the  event  of  any  such  calamity  over- 
taking us. 

Tom,  who  had  not  seen  the  matter  in  this  light 
before,  looked  grave  for  once,  and  even  suggested 
that  we  should  put  our  pipes  out,  which  we  did 
most  carefully,  not  only  in  fulfilment  of  our 
promise,  but  also  from  a  sense  of  the  terrible 
danger  a  chance  spark  would  place  us  in. 
.  Entering  this  huge  sea  of  grass,  which  seemed 
to  extend  for  miles  on  either  side  of  us,  and  to  our 
front,  we  soon  discovered  that  there  were  other 
living  creatures  here  beside  ourselves,  some  of 
them  evidently  of  great  bulk  and  weight. 

Tom  was  in  raptures.  Here  were  the  wild 
animals  at  last  that  his  soul  had  long  thirsted  after, 
that  he  had  talked  about  and  dreamt  of,  aye,  and, 
at  times,  even  slaughtered  in  his  dreams. 

"  Look,  Bones,  look,  that  big  chap  there  must  be 
a  rhino,"  he  cried,  excitedly,  as  some  apparently 
huge  animal,  startled  at  our  approach,  started  up 
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in  front  of  us  and  dashed  heavily  through  the 
grass. 

Before  I  could  reply,  an  exclamation  from  the 
usually  silent  and  unemotional  Dulall  attracted 
our  attention,  and,  following  the  direction  of  his 
pointed  finger,  we  observed  a  slow,  sinuous  move- 
ment in  the  grass,  just  ahead  of  us. 

**  What  is  it  ?  "   I  asked,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

"  Bagh,  sahib  "  (tiger,  sir),  "  and  a  very  big 
one."  was  his  reply,  and  as  he  spoke  a  loud,  hoarse, 
coughing  grunt,  followed  by  a  swift  rush  through 
the  grass,  proved  that  he  was  right  ! 

Our  elephants,  having  already  scented  the 
tiger,  were  much  excited,  and  expressed  their  feel- 
ings in  the  loud,  peculiar  squeals  and  rumblings 
by  which  these  animals  invariably  proclaim  a 
tiger's  presence. 

The  Mahouts,  or  drivers,  with  a  patience  and 
perseverance  so  often  found  amongst  men  of  their 
unique  and  dangerous  calling,  were  doing  their 
best  to  soothe  their  nervous  charges,  when,  unfor- 
tunately, some  small  animal,  probably  a  hog  deer, 
rushed  through  the  grass  towards  us. 

The  elephants,  already  in  a  highly  nervous  and 
excited  condition,  thinking  that  the  tiger  was 
charging  down  upon  them,  now  became  com- 
pletely demoralised,  and  wheeling  suddenly  round, 
dashed  off  at  full  speed  towards  the  Forest. 

So  sudden  was  the  movement,  that  Tom,  who 
was    sitting    in    front,    behind    the    driver,    and 
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leaning  forward  at  the  time,  losing  his  balance^ 
fell  headlong  into  the  grass  ! 

In  vain  I  shouted  to  the  driver  to  stop  m}^ 
elephant ;  as  well  might  I  have  asked  him  to- 
stay  the  progress  of  the  sun,  for  he  was  as  power- 
less to  do  the  one  as  the  other. 

In  the  meantime  we  were  rapidly  increasing  our 
distance  from  the  hapless  Tom,  whose  position 
was  a  very  serious  one,  and  becoming  more 
critical  each  moment. 

At  length  I  saw  the  old  Guard,  whose  elephant 
was  racing  alongside  of  my  own,  creep  cautiously 
forward  with  his  drawn  "  kukri  "  between  his 
teeth  ;  a  moment  later  he  was  seated  behind  the 
Mahout,  and,  leaning  over  him,  drove  the  sharp 
point  of  his  weapon  into  the  elephant's  forehead. 
The  pain  of  the  wound,  and  the  suddenness 
with  which  it  was  delivered,  checked  the  animal 
for  a  moment  and  the  Mahout,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  the  pause,  regained  his  lost  control. 

My  own  animal,  seeing  its  companion  stop,  now 
pulled  up,  too,  and  turning  back  we  retraced  our 
steps  along  the  track  we  had  made,  till  we  arrived, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  guess,  at  the  spot  where  we 
had  seen  Tom  fall. 

We  had  now  to  use  the  very  greatest  care,  for  in 
that  tall  and  huge  expanse  of  grass  it  was  im- 
possible to  distinguish  anything  on  the  ground, 
and  for  all  we  knew,  Tom,  stunned  by  the  violence 
of  his  fall,  might  be  lying  unconscious  at  our  feet,. 
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to  be  trampled  to  death  as  we  passed  over  his 
senseless  body. 

Or  he  might  have  attempted  to  follow  us  and 
lost  himself,  as  he  well  might  do  in  that  endless 
waste,  and  have,  perhaps,  encountered  the  tiger, 
or  any  of  the  other  dangerous  beasts  we  knew 
were  there. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  terrible  position  for  him,  and 
not  less  so  for  ourselves,  helpless  as  we  were  to  aid 
him,  and  feeling  that  any  step  we  took  to  do  so 
might  only  make  matters  worse. 

How^ever,  it  was  urgently  necessary  that  some 
action  should  be  taken,  and  that  speedily,  before 
the  darkness,  now  approaching,  was  upon  us. 
So  placing  the  elephants  abreast,  we  advanced 
slowly  forward,  trusting  to  the  instinct  of  the 
animals  to  give  timely  notice  of  any  object  or 
movement  made  in  front  of  us. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  some  fifteen  minutes 
or  so,  when  suddenly  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard, 
and  then  a  quick  movement  through  the  grass. 
We  shouted  loudly  in  response  and  continued  to 
advance,  but  with  each  step  we  took  the  shrieks 
grew  louder  and  the  efforts  to  get  away  from  us 
more  violent  than  before. 

That  this  agonising  scream  proceeded  from  our 
lost  companion,  we  had,  of  course,  no  doubt,  but 
why  should  he  try  to  escape  from  us  ?  Could 
it  be  that  the  violence  of  his  fall  had  so  dazed 
him  that  he  was  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts  ? 
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Or,  and  my  heart  sank  at  the  thought,  perhaps- 
the  awful  terror  he  had  undergone  during  the  last 
hour  had  turned  his  brain  ? 

In  my  anguish  and  despair  I  turned  to  Dulall 
for  consolation,  trusting  that  his  experience  would 
furnish  a  more  hopeful  explanation,  or  at  any  rate 
suggest  some  means  for  rescuing  my  poor  comrade. 

My  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  was  somewhat 
limited,  but  I  contrived  to  make  him  understand 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

To  my  intense  relief  he  scouted  the  idea  of  an\^ 
harm  having  come  to  the  sahib. 

"  You  see,"  he  continued,  "  Tom  Sahib  is  on 
the  ground  with  high  grass  all  round  him,  he  can 
see  nothing,  so  when  he  heard  us  crashing  through 
the  grass  towards  him  he  was  afraid  it  was  some 
wild  animal ;  he  shouted  to  frighten  it  off,  but 
as  we  still  advanced  he  ran  away,  still  screaming, 
so  could  not  hear  our  shouts." 

This  was  so  natural  and  simple  an  explanation 
that  I  wondered  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  before, 
and,  much  comforted  in  mind,  I  stopped  the  ele- 
phant and,  standing  up  on  the  pad,  shouted  with 
all  my  might,  "  Tom,  old  man,  we  have  come  to 
pick  you  up.  Say  if  you  are  all  right,  and  walk 
quietly  towards  us  if  you  can  ! 

There  was  no  reply.  Again  I  shouted,  and  at 
last  a  faint  "  hullo  "  came  back,  then  louder 
as  he  drew  nearer.  "  Where  are  you  ?  Yes,  I 
am  all    right,   but  come  on   quick    for   heaven's 
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sake,  as  I  think  there  is  a  rhino  or  wild  elephant 
close  to  me." 

Relieved  beyond  measure  to  find  that  Tom 
was,  at  any  rate,  unhurt,  we  urged  our  elephants 
on,  shouting  as  we  went,  till,  hearing  his  voice 
quite  close,  we  turned  the  animals  round  lest 
they  should  charge  him,  and  moving  them  a 
length  or  two,  we  waited. 

A  moment  or  two  later  a  "  solah  topeed  "  head 
appeared,  and  soon  his  whole  figure  came  into 
view,  in  the  lane  that  we  had  made  behind  us. 

Ordering  my  Mahout  to  make  the  elephant  sit 
down,  I  scrambled  quickly  off,  but  quick  as  I  had 
been  the  old  man  had  been  quicker. 

Sliding  backwards  off  his  perch  he  had  swarmed 
down  the  elephant's  tail,  and  was  already  beside 
Tom,  now  embracing  both  his  knees,  now  wringing 
his  own  ears,  then  slapping  himself  on  the  forehead 
and  going  through  other  pantomimic  gestures,  all 
suggestive  of  the  great  fault  he  had  committed  in 
allowing  one  of  his  charges  to  fall  off  ! 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  old  chap  ?  He 
seems  to  have  gone  off  his  chump,"  exclaimed 
Tom,  after  taking  a  long  pull  at  the  whisky 
and  soda  I  had  given  him,  and  gazing  in  amused 
amazement  at  the  antics  of  the  queer  old  man. 

"  Oh,  that  is  only  his  way  of  showing  his  joy 
at  having  found  you  ;  but  tell  me,"  I  continued, 
"  what  did  you  feel  Hke  when  you  found  yourself 
alone  in  the  jungle  ? 
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"  Feel  like  !  Why,  I  did  not  feel  anything  at 
all  for  the  first  few  minutes,  for  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that,  having  landed  on  my  head — just 
look  at  my  hat ! — I  was  knocked  out  of  time,  and 
when  I  came  to,  found  myself  lying  on  my  back. 
Then  I  began  to  wonder  w^here  I  was  and  how  I  got 
there.  Gradually  it  all  came  back  to  me.  Then 
I  wondered  how  long  you  would  be  finding  me, 
or  whether  you  would  find  me  at  all  !  The  last 
was  an  awful  idea  and  I  began  getting  into  an 
awful  funk,  and " 

"But  why  did  you  run  away  from  us  when  we  had 
come  to  pick  you  up  ?  "  I  interrupted,  still  fearful 
that  he  might  have  been  temporarily  off  his  head. 

"  Of  course  I  tried  to  get  away,  and  so  would 
you,  I  bet,  if  you  were  alone  in  a  lot  of  heavy 
grass  with  rhinos  and  wild  elephants  crashing 
about  quite  near  you,  so  when  I  heard  you  coming 
I  naturally  thought  it  was  one  of  those  great 
beasts,  and  yelled  like  mad  to  frighten  him,  but 
as  this  seemed  no  good  I  thought  I  had  better 
clear  out  as  fast  as  I  could." 

"  But  we  shouted  out  as  soon  as  we  heard  you 
scream  !  " 

"  Did  you  ?  Well  I  didn't  hear  you  ;  I  suppose 
I  was  making  too  much  of  a  row  myself  just  then, 
besides,  your  elephants  were  fairly  noisy,  too. 
But  I  say  !  hadn't  we  better  get  out  of  this 
while  there  is  still  some  light,  or  we  shall  never 
find  that  blessed  Bungalow  !  " 
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Seeing  the  wisdom  of  his  remark,  and  quite 
satisfied  now  that  he  was  none  the  worse  for  his 
adventure,  I  agreed,  and  mounting  our  elephant 
again,  we  were  soon  ploughing  our  way  through 
the  two  miles  of  grass  which  still  lay  between  us 
and  the  tree-jungle  to  our  front. 

The  grass,  growing  denser  as  we  proceeded, 
now  assumed  a  greenish  hue,  and  soon  merged 
into  a  belt  of  high  "  null,"  a  thick,  stiff  reed 
found  on  the  forest  edge  where  there  is  a  water- 
course or  marsh.  This  "  null-grass,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  forest 
travel  on  elephants  presents,  for  often  within 
its  dark  and  unknown  depths  there  are  large 
patches  of  bog  or  quicksand,  deep  enough  to 
engulf  the  largest  elephant. 

The  old  Forester,  recognising  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  path  before  us,  and  rendered  doubly 
cautious  from  our  late  experience,  now  caused  our 
elephants  to  halt,  while  he  proceeded  to  select 
as  safe  a  crossing  as  he  could  find. 

Some  ten  minutes  later  he  signed  for  us  to 
follow  in  his  track. 

For  a  hundred  yards  or  so  the  ground  beneath 
the  elephant's  feet,  though  decidedly  moist, 
seemed  firm  enough,  but  as  we  went  on  we  felt 
the  animal's  feet  sinking  at  every  step,  till  at 
last  he  seemed  scarce  able  to  withdraw  them. 

Still  the  old  man  kept  calling  us  to  come  on, 
for  he  knew  that  though  we  sank  alarmingly  deep 
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at  times,  there  was  a  solid  substratum  some  two 
or  three  feet  below,  through  which  the  elephants 
could  not  break  ;  and  so  we  proceeded  for  a  mile 
or  so. 

But  to  Tom  and  myself,  unaccustomed  to  this 
seemingly  perilous  mode  of  progression,  the 
situation  was  most  disquieting. 

"I  say,  this  is  no  joke,"  cried  Tom,  at  last,  as 
a  plunge,  deeper  than  usual,  buried  our  elephant 
up  to  the  chest,  *'  I  was  almost  off  that  time,  and 
to  fall  headlong  into  that  stuff  there  would  be 
worse  than  landing  on  one's  head  into  grass!" 

"  Yes,  I  fancy  there  would  not  be  much  chance 
for  any  one  falling  into  that,"  I  replied,  wondering 
whether  we  were  wise  in  following  our  guide 
further  ! 

"  I  wonder  if  that  old  image  knows  where  he  is 
going  to  ?  "  continued  Tom,  as  if  echoing  my 
thoughts.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bog  gets  worse 
as  we  go  on,  and  it  will  be  pitch  dark  soon  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  luckily  there  is  a  moon,  so  that 
won't  matter  much  ;  besides  we  are  bound  to  be 
out  of  this  soon " 

Before  I  could  finish  the  sentence,  down  plunged 
the  elephant  again,  and,  during  his  efforts  to 
recover  himself,  I  lost  my  hold  of  the  rope  and 
slid  quietly  into  the  bog,  fortunately  feet  down- 
wards. Being  but  a  feather-weight  as  compared 
with  the  elephant,  I  seemed  to  make  no  im- 
pression on  the  bog  at  first,   but  as   I   tried  to 
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move  my  feet  I  found  them  sinking  deeper,  till 
at  last  I  was  embedded  up  to  my  knees  and  seemed 
to  be  still  going  down. 

Tom,  who  had  somehow  contrived  to  retain  his 
seat,  though  in  a  frantic  state  of  excitement, 
kept  his  head,  and  as  soon  as  the  elephant  had 
regained  its  equilibrium,  quickly  unfastening  one 
of  the  pad  ropes,  threw  the  end  of  it  to  me. 

"  Make  that  fast  under  your  arm,  quick," 
he  shouted,  "  and  we  will  pull  you  up,  and  don't 
go  plunging  about  hke  that  or  you'll  sink  deeper." 

My  position  was  certainly  an  uncomfortable 
one,  but  I  cannot  say  I  felt  any  alarm,  for  I  had 
noticed  that  although  the  elephant  had  sunk 
three  or  four  feet,  it  had  evidently  reached  solid 
ground,  hence,  at  the  worst,  I  could  but  sink 
up  to  my  waist ;  so  fastening  the  rope  under 
my  arms  I  laughingly  told  Tom  to  haul  away. 

Very  wroth  at  my  treating  the  matter  so  lightly, 
he,  nevertheless,  pulled  with  all  his  strength. 

Suddenly  the  knot,  hurriedly  tied,  and  but 
a  "granny"  at  the  best,  gave  way,  and  a  loud 
squelch,  on  the  other  side  of  the  elephant,  an- 
nounced another  "  man  overboard  !  " 

Seeing  him  fall  backwards  I  was  naturally 
alarmed,  and  called  to  him  to  say  if  he  was  hurt. 

"  No,  of  course  I  am  not  hurt,"  he  spluttered, 
angrily,  "but  wringing  wet  and  my  mouth  choke 
full  of  mud,  or  whatever  you  call  this  filthy  mess. 
Why  the  deuce  did  you  tie  such  a  rotten  knot  ?  " 
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Then,  the  comical  side  of  the  situation  suddenly 
striking  him,  he  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

The  situation  was  certainly  a  most  ridiculous 
one,  for  here  we  were  both  fairly  planted  in  the 
mud  like  two  young  shrubs,  safe  no  doubt  from 
any  immediate  danger,  but  stuck  hard  and  fast 
nevertheless,  and  darkness  coming  on  apace  ! 

"  It's  all  jolly  fine  to  laugh,"  I  said,  at  last, 
"  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this  I'd  like 
to  know  !  " 

Tom,  somewhat  sobered  by  my  remark,  now  sug- 
gested that  we  should  throw  the  rope  across  the 
elephant's  back  and,  with  the  Mahout  helping  us, 
pull  against  each  other  and  thus  try  to  free  our 
feet,  in  the  meantime  shouting  loudly  for  the 
other  elephant  to  return. 

As  I  could  propose  no  better  plan  we  were 
about  to  put  this  one  into  execution  when,  greatly 
to  our  joy,  our  shouts  were  heard,  and  soon  a 
huge  shadowy  form  was  seen  plunging  its  way 
towards  us,  swaying  from  side  to  side  in  its  effort 
to  withdraw  its  feet  from  the  clinging  mud. 

As  it  approached,  Dulall  lighted  the  large 
hurricane  lantern  we  had  brought  with  us,  which 
lit  up  his  old  and  wrinkled  face,  showing  the 
horror  and  amazement  which  passed  over  it  as 
he  saw  the  plight  we  were  in. 

"  How  did  you  get  there,  sahib  ?  "  he  cried, 
his  voice  rising  to  a  shrill  treble  in  his  excitement 
and  alarm. 
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"  Oh,  we  got  here  easy  enough,"  rephed  Tom, 
"  but  how  are  we  to  get  out  is  more  to  the  point." 

His  first  surprise  over,  the  old  man  did  not  lose 
much  time.  Quickly  making  a  large  loop  at  one 
end  of  the  rope,  he  threw  it  to  me,  then  turning 
the  elephant's  back  towards  me,  he  and  the 
Mahout  swaying  slowly  at  the  rope,  I  was  drawn 
gently  upwards  and  on  to  the  animal's  buttocks 
till  I  could  grip  the  crupper  and  swarm  up. 

The  same  process  repeated  with  Tom,  soon 
released  him,  too,  and  a  moment  or  two  later, 
our  own  elephant  being  brought  alongside,  we 
had  scrambled  on  to  it,  and  once  more  went 
surging  on  our  way  to  the  now  adjacent  jungle. 

The  dangers  through  which  we  had  passed 
were  soon  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  from 
their  comic  point  of  view. 

Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  bog  been 
deeper,  or  of  the  more  tenacious  kind,  the  adven- 
ture might  well  have  ended  seriously  for  one  or 
both  of  us. 

But  young  and  reckless  as  we  were,  all  seemed 
well  that  ended  well,  and  any  thought  of  what 
"  might  have  been  "  did  not  trouble  us. 

The  moon  was  now  well  up,  and  by  its  bright 
and  almost  day-like  light,  we  could  perceive  that 
as  we  advanced  the  grass  grew  less  dense  and 
green  and  the  soil  more  dry  and  firm  ;  a  few 
minutes  later  we  had  gained  the  higher  ground 
and  were  in  comparatively  low  jungle. 
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"  Thank  goodness  we  are  well  out  of  that," 
said  Tom,  looking  back,  "  I  quite  expected  to 
camp  for  the  night  in  that  filthy  bog.  But 
khidder  hye  "  (where  is)  "  this  Bungalow  of  yours, 
Methuselah  ?  "  he  continued,  turning  to  Dulall. 

"  Oh,  quite  close  now,  sahib  ;  just  the  other 
side  of  that  jungle  you  see  before  us,"  replied 
that  worthy,  and  pointing  to  a  dense  mass  of 
trees  and  undergrowth  some  fifty  yards  distant, 
he  urged  his  elephant  on  in  search  of  an  opening 
he  evidently  knew  of. 

"  He  wdll  be  clever  if  he  can  find  a  way  through 
that  thick  stuff,"  I  remarked,  but  as  I  spoke 
we  suddenly  came  on  to  a  narrow  cutting,  seeming 
to  extend  some  distance  into  the  Forest. 

"  This  must  be  one  of  the  lire  lines  '  the  Dad  ' 
was  talking  about,"  said  Tom  to  me,  referring 
to  the  description  his  father  had  given  us  of  the 
Forest  tracks. 

"  Yes,  sahib,  hre  line,"  said  old  Dulall,  catching 
the  sound  of  the  two  familiar  words,  "  and  the 
Bungalow  is  at  the  other  end  of  it." 

This  track,  barely  eight  feet  broad,  necessitated 
our  going  in  single  file,  and  as  those  on  the  leading 
elephant  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  see  any 
game  that  might  cross  the  track,  we  elected  to 
lead  the  way. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  almost  noise- 
less as  our  movements  were,  it  was  sufficient  to 
arouse  the  beasts  in  our  vicinity,  and  many  were 
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the  exciting  moments  that  we  passed,  as  some 
huge  animal  would  suddenly  start  up  on  either 
side  of  us  and  go  crashing  through  the  cover. 

Once  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  huge  broad 
back  and  elongated  head  of  a  gigantic  rhinoceros 
as  it  ran  for  a  yard  or  two  along  the  edge  of  the 
track,  and,  later  on,  a  large  black  bear  crossed 
ten  yards  or  so  in  front  of  us. 

But  a  rarer  and  more  interesting  sight  was  yet 
in  store  for  us. 

We  were  about  half-way  through  the  Forest, 
and  had  not  heard  any  movements  for  some  time, 
when  a  large  Sambhur  stag  darted  across  at 
tremendous  speed,  evidently  flying  from  something, 
in  pursuit. 

As  it  gained  the  opposite  cover,  a  long,  lithe 
form,  looking  almost  white  in  that  silvery  light, 
flashed  for  a  moment  across  the  open  space,  then 
disappeared  into  the  jungle. 

A  few  moments  later  a  heart-rending  shriek, 
painfully  human  in  its  tones,  broke  the  death-like 
stillness,  then  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  few  muffled  roars  of 
indescribable  ferocity. 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  sahib  ?  "  came  a  voice  in 
a  loud,  excited  whisper  from  behind  us. 

"  Yes,"  we  replied,  answering  together  in  our 
excitement,  "  but  surely  that  was  a  human  voice  ! 
What  can  a  man  be  doing  in  such  a  jungle  at  this, 
hour  ?  "  I  added. 
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"  It  was  no  man,  sahib,  that  gave  that  cry. 
It  came  from  the  Sambhur  which  we  saw  go 
past,  and  which  has  been  seized  b\'  the  tiger 
that  went  after  it.  Never  mind,  it  is  good  for  us 
that  the  deer  was  killed  so  close  to  camp." 

"  Why  good  for  us  ?"  I  asked  in  wonder,  failing 
to  see  how  the  death  of  the  poor  Sambhur  could 
benefit  us  at  all. 

"It  is  good,  sahib,  because  we  may  perhaps 
get  the  tiger.  I  will  come  back  early  to-morrow 
and  make  a  Maichan  "  (platform)  "near  the 
'  kill,'  and  if  you  and  Tom  Sahib  will  watch  on 
it  with  me,  you  may  get  a  shot  at  the  bagh  when 
he  returns  to  eat,"  and,  noting  carefully  the 
direction  from  whence  the  cry  had  proceeded,  the 
old  man  hurried  the  elephants  along. 

Our  joy  at  the  prospect  of  getting  a  shot  at  a 
real  live  tiger  may  be  readily  imagined.  It  is 
true  we  had  come  out  full  of  hope  that  such  might 
be  our  luck,  but  in  our  inmost  hearts  we  knew 
that  the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  against  it. 

Acting  on  the  advice  of  our  seniors,  we  had 
refrained  from  firing  at  anything  on  our  way  to 
camp,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  jungle.  But  to 
my  keen  and  impetuous  companion,  burning  with 
a  desire  to  shoot  something,  the  bare  idea  of  a 
tiger  close  to  us  and,  as  he  naively  put  it,  waiting 
to  be  shot,  was  sufficient  to  upset  any  resolution 
he  had  ever  made,  and  he  now  strongly  urged 
that  we  should  go  after  tlie  beast  at  once,  adding, 
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with  more  confidence  than  knowledge,  "  He  will 
be  so  busy  eating  that  we  could  get  quite  close 
without  being  heard  !  " 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  and,  smiling  de- 
preciatingly at  this  wild  suggestion,  proceeded 
to  point  out  the  folly  of  it. 

"  The  tiger  has  probably  left  his  '  kill  '  already," 
he  said,  "  at  any  rate  would  do  so  at  the  first  sound 
our  elephants  made,  and  would  not  return  till 
midnight,  perhaps  later.  No,  sahib,  there  is 
no  chance  of  seeing  him  except  by  watching  near 
the  'kilL'" 

I  confess  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  back  my 
chum's  suggestion,  but,  on  reflection,  we  both 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old  man  was 
right,  at  any  rate  must  know  better  than  we 
did,  so  curbing  our  impatience  as  best  we  could, 
proceeded  on  our  way.  Half-an-hour  later  we 
came  upon  a  clearing  about  one  hundred  yards 
square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  Bungalow, 
a  crude,  curious  structure,  raised  some  fifteen 
feet  off  the  ground  on  roughly  fashioned  posts, 
and  more  resembling  a  dovecot  than  a  house. 

Our  servants,  who  had  preceded  us  on  an  old 
elephant  of  the  establishment  sent  out  to  meet 
them,  had  everything  prepared,  and  we  were 
soon  sitting  down  to  the  late,  but  none  the  less 
acceptable,  meal  provided  for  us. 


CHAPTER    II 

Our  Forest  home— Dulall  finds  the  "Kill"  and  makes  a 
Maichan — Off  for  our  watch — Find  the  "  Kill  "  gone  and 
have  to  drag  it  back — Startled  by  a  Peacock — Two 
Tigers  ! — In  peril  from  one  of  them — Dulall  to  the  rescue 
— The  Tiger  killed  and  the  Tigress  found  dead — Unable 
to  take  them  away  we  resolve  to  spend  the  night  on  the 
Maichan 

Dinner  over,  we  inspected  our  airy  lodgings,  not 
a  very  lengthy  business,  seeing  that  it  consisted 
of  but  two  small  rooms,  with  a  verandah  all 
round,  one  corner  of  which  was  partitioned  off 
into  a  bath-room. 

.  The  flooring  was  of  planks,  roughly  put  to- 
gether and  only  meeting  here  and  there  as  if  by 
accident,  thus  affording  excellent  ventilation 
from  below,  to  say  nothing  of  a  good  view  of 
the  "  ground  floor  lodgers  " — to  wit,  the  doughty 
Dulall,  our  two  servants,  and  others  of  similar 
rank  and  station. 

The  walls  were  composed  of  coarse  bamboo 
matting,  kept  together  by  a  lattice  work  of  the 
same  useful  material,  and  sufficiently  diaphanous 
to  admit  the  cold  winds  of  winter  or  the  hot 
withering  blasts  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
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It  was  certainly  not  a  building  that  the  most 
recklessly  untruthful  of  house  agents  could 
describe  as  "that  desirable  residence,"  but  to  us 
it  seemed  the  acme  of  perfection  and  admirably 
in  keeping  with  its  wild  and  picturesque  sur- 
roundings. 

Tired  and  sleepy  after  our  long,  bone-shaking 
journey,  we  were  not  disposed  to  sit  up  long,  and 
finding  our  camp  beds  ready  for  us,  we  turned 
in  without  delay. 

The  night  passed  peacefully  enough,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  sun  was  well  up  in  the  heavens 
that  we  awoke. 

Tom  had  evidently  been  the  first  to  show  any 
signs  of  wakefulness,  a  conclusion  I  arrived  at  on 
seeing  the  miscellaneous  collection  of  articles  on 
my  bed,  which  he  had  apparently  been  throwing  at 
me  for  some  time. 

"  Time  to  get  up,"  he  shouted,  seeing  that  I 
was  awake  at  last,  "  I  have  been  trying  to  wake 
you  for  the  last  half-hour  but  could  not  hit  you." 

"  You  will  have  to  shoot  straighter  at  the  tigers 
then,  if  you  want  to  hit  them,"  I  answered,  and 
springing  out  of  bed,  crossed  quickly  over  to 
where  he  lay,  and  dragged  him  on  to  the  floor. 

By  the  time  we  had  tubbed  and  dressed  it 
was  nearly  nine  o'clock,  and  we  were  sitting 
in  the  verandah  eating  our  "  Chota  Hazree  " 
(little  breakfast)  when  we  saw  an  elephant 
approaching. 
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A  few  minutes  later  it  had  reached  the  steps, 
and  crouched  up  on  the  pad  was  the  quaint,  weird 
figure  of  the  old  Forester. 

Seeing  us  in  the  verandah  he  got  off,  and  coming 
up  the  steps  greeted'us  each  with  a  most  profound 
*'  salaam." 

His  khaki-clad  form  was  now  enveloped  in  a 
dressing  gown  of  gorgeous  hue,  evidently  inherited 
from  some  former  master  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
with  a  comforter  of  many  coloured  wools  bound 
loosely  round  his  head,  his  appearance,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  was  certainly  remarkable. 

"  Well,  Dulall,"  we  asked,  trying  to  look  serious, 
"  what  news  have  you  of  the  bagh  ? 

"  Preserver  of  the  poor,  by  your  honour's  good 
fortune  all  is  well.  The  '  kill '  has  been  eaten, 
but  there  is  enough  left  for  another  meal " 

"  But  where  is  the  bagh  ?  "  interrupted  the 
impatient  Tom,  his  knowledge  of  woodcraft  too 
liinited  to  grasp  the  situation. 

"  There  are  two  baghs,  sahib,"  repHed  the 
imperturbable  old  man,  "  for,  as  we  approached 
the  'kill,'  we  heard  two  large  animals  move  off, 
besides  more  of  the  deer's  meat  has  gone  than  one 
tiger  could  have  eaten  in  so  short  a  time." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  splendid  !  but  have  you 
made  the  Maichan  ?  "  I  asked,  much  interested. 

"  Yes,  sahib,  I  took  with  me  an  old  one  of  the 
'  burra  sahib's  '  "  (literally,  big  sahib,  but  here 
meaning  the  senior  one),  "  to  av^oid  the  noise  of 
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making  one,  and  have  fastened  it  in  a  tree  quite 
near  the  'kill.'  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  let  us  start  at  once,"  cried  Tom, 
always  eager  to  begin. 

"  No,  sahib,  to  go  too  early  would  be  useless," 
interposed  Dulall.  "  The  tiger  will  not  come  till 
the  sun  is  there,"  pointing  to  where  it  should  be 
about  four  o'clock,  "  so  if  we  start  at  two,  it  will  be 
time  enough." 

I  had  such  implicit  confidence  in  the  old  man's 
judgment,  besides  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, gleaned  from  the  many  books  on  Indian 
sport  which  I  had  devoured,  that  I  felt  sure  he 
was  right,  so,  after  some  little  opposition  from 
my  impatient  friend,  we  agreed  to  start  at  two 
o'clock. 

The  old  man,  warning  us  to  examine  our  guns 
and  rifles  closely,  and  select  the  freshest  cart- 
ridges, now  took  his  leave  to  cook  and  eat  his 
well-earned  morning  meal. 

The  arms  we  had  brought  with  us  consisted  of  a 
D.B.  12  B.  shot  gun,  a  piece  made  to  carry  ball, 
a  577  S.B.  Express  I  had  borrowed  of  my  father, 
and  a  500  Winchester  Repeater — the  last  the 
special  property  of  Tom,  and  much  valued  by 
him. 

"  How  many  cartridges  shall  we  take.  Bones  ?  " 
he  asked,  handling  his  pet  weapon  and  working 
the  lever  up  and  down  till  the  noise  well-nigh 
drove  me  frantic. 
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"  Oh,  I  should  say  ten  for  each  gun  would 
be  sufficient,"  sorting  the  cartridges  out  as  I 
spoke. 

"  Ten  !  What  rot  !  I  shall  take  twenty  for 
the  smooth  bore,  and  thirty  for  this  chap,  at 
least.  A  tiger  takes  a  lot  of  killing  you  know^ 
and  remember  we  have  two  to  deal  with,"  he 
added,  gravely. 

*'  Yes,  but  do  you  suppose  they  are  going 
to  stand  still  while  you  plug  fifty  shots  into 
them  ?  I  fancy  if  you  have  time  to  get  both 
barrels  off  it  will  be  as  much  as  you  can  reason- 
ably   expect." 

"  But  I  shan't  use  the  Smooth  Bore  at  first, 
as  I  am  dying  to  try  this  little  beauty.  Just 
look  how  it  comes  up  !  I  believe  I  could  hit  a 
rabbit  running  fifty  yards  off,"  so  saying  he 
proceeded  to  aim  at  imaginary  running  game  all 
round  him. 

•  The  announcement  of  breakfast  put  an  end  to- 
our  discussion,  but  when  he  subsequently  appeared 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  his  bulky  cartridge 
bag  suggested  that  he  had,  if  anything,  increased 
his  estimate  of  the  ammunition  likely  to  be 
required  ! 

Punctually  at  two  o'clock  the  elephants, 
came  up,  and  Tom  and  I  mounting  one,  with 
Dulall  and  the  spare  guns  on  the  other,  we 
started  back  on  the  track  we  had  come  the  night 
before. 
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But  how  changed  to  what  it  had  been  then  ! 
The  dark,  gloomy  Forest  on  either  side,  divided 
by  the  pale  broad  beam  of  silvery  light  that  had 
shone  upon  the  path.  The  long  spectral  shadows 
falling  here  and  there,  creating  weird  figures  that 
our  fancy  had  endued  with  life,  and  then  the 
awful,  death-like  stillness  all  around. 

Such  was  our  recollection  of  the  moonlit  scene, 
still  vividly  impressed  upon  our  minds. 

But  what  a  transformation  had  taken  place  ! 
The  fierce  April  sun  was  now  shining  brightly 
overhead,  lighting  up  the  path  on  every  side, 
and  even  piercing  the  dark  undergrowth  beyond, 
with  its  searching  rays. 

The  air,  too,  was  full  of  noise  and  movement 
as  the  forest  birds,  flitting  to  and  fro,  chirped  and 
twittered  to  each  other,  while  every  now  and  then 
a  jungle  cock  would  run,  or  fly,  across  the  path, 
or  a  stately  peacock,  startled  at  our  approach, 
would  rise  with  discordant  shriek  and  sail  grace- 
fully away,  skimming  the  lofty  tree-tops  in  its 
flight. 

Evidence  of  human  life,  too,  was  not  wanting 
to  complete  the  animation  of  the  scene,  for  now 
and  again  knots  of  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
would  be  met,  returning  from  the  "  hat,"  or 
market,  where  they  had  been  to  purchase  their 
week's  supply. 

These  people,  all  unarmed  and  defenceless  as 
they   were,    trudged   merrily   along   this   narrow 
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belt  of  neutral  ground,  giving  no  thought  to  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  them,  but  laughing  and 
chatting  gaily  as  they  went. 

This  callousness  to  a  real,  and  what  might  be 
called  imminent  danger,  struck  me  as  very 
singular,  and  questioning  the  old  Forester,  I 
observed,  "  Are  these  people  not  afraid  to  walk 
through  this  path,  exposed  as  they  are  to  attacks 
from  tigers,  bears,  and  other  animals  we  have 
seen  ?  " 

"  \A'hy  should  they  be  afraid,  sahib  ?  It  is 
their  Kismet  !  What  is  to  be  must  be.  Is  it 
not  written  on  their  heads  ?  How,  then,  can 
they  avoid  their  fate  ? — it  is  not  possible  ;  then 
why  should  they  fear  ?  " 

This  very  stoical,  but  hardly  comforting,  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter  had  not  suggested  itself 
to  me,  but  being  the  first  instance  I  had  yet  met 
of  Eastern  fatalism,  I  was  much  impressed  and 
now  understood  better  why  our  old  friend  himself 
had  seemed  so  callous  at  times. 

But  to  resume.  When  we  had  proceeded  for  a 
mile  or  so  along  the  path,  the  old  man  stopped, 
and,  pointing  to  the  right,  showed  us  an  opening 
in  the  jungle  through  which  some  heavy  animal 
had  evidently  forced  its  way. 

"We  turn  off  here,"  he  said,  "  for  this  is  the 
path  we  made  when  I  came  to  find  the  '  kill  ' 
this  morning,"  and  taking  his  elephant  into  the 
gap,  he  led  the  way. 
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Following  our  guide,  we  found  ourselves 
immediately  in  a  dense  and  overwhelming  jungle, 
rising  some  feet  above  our  heads  and  almost  dark 
as  night.  Thanks  to  the  rough  path  already 
made,  we  were  able  to  proceed,  but  slowly  and 
with   difficulty. 

At  last  we  came  upon  a  spot  where  the  under- 
growth had  been  trodden  down  for  six  square 
yards  or  so,  and  as  we  reached  this,  the  elephants 
showed  signs  of  some  uneasiness  ;  rumbling,  and 
kicking  with  their  forefeet,  they  seemed  unwilling 
to   advance. 

"The  'kill' is  here,  sahib,"  whispered  Dulall, 
"  and  there  in  the  midst  of  that  big  tree  is  the 
Maichan." 

We  looked  to  where  he  pointed,  but  so  skilfully 
had  it  been  concealed  that  we  could  see  no  sign 
of  it,  and  were  still  gazing  at  the  spot,  when  an 
angry  exclamation  from  him  attracted  our 
attention. 

"  What  is  it,  Dulall  ?  "  I  asked,  surprised  at 
this  very  sudden  outburst. 

"  Those  rascally  tigers  have  removed  the  '  kill,' 
sahib,"  he  said,  evidently  in  a  furious  rage,  "  but 
never  mind,  we  shall  soon  find  it." 

The  next  moment,  to  our  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, he  had  slid  down  the  elephant's  tail  and 
was  putting  his  nose  down  to  the  ground,  like  a 
fox-hound  picking  up  a  scent ;  but,  as  a  matter 
of    fact,  the  old    gentleman  was  using    his  eyes 
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and  not  his  nose  !  Then  asking  the  Mahout  to 
hand  him  down  his  gun,  an  old  single-barrel 
muzzle-loader,  he  hastily  slipped  on  a  cap  and, 
motioning  us  to  stay  where  we  were,  disappeared 
into  the  jungle,  apparently  following  on  some 
trail. 

Our  eyes  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the 
gloom,  we  now  made  out  three  oblong-shaped 
depressions  in  the  trodden-down  grass,  one  some- 
what larger  than  the  others,  and,  leading  from 
them,  a  track,  some  five  feet  broad,  assuming  a 
tunnel-hke  form  as  it  entered  the  denser  stuff 
beyond. 

It  was  along  this  track  that  the  old  man  had 
gone,  and  though  some  twenty  minutes  or  so  had 
passed,  there  were  no  signs  of  his  return. 

"  I  say,  that  old  gentleman  must  really  have 
gone  off  his  head  this  time  I  think,"  ejaculated 
Tom,  excitedly.  "  Does  he  imagine  he  is  going 
to  shoot  two  tigers  with  that  old  single-barrel 
gas-pipe  of  his,  and  on  foot,  too  ?  " 

"  Hush,  don't  speak  so  loud,"  I  whispered. 
"  Don't  you  see  those  three  depressions  in  the 
grass  ?  The  big  one  is  probably  where  the  '  kill ' 
was,  and  those  on  either  side  must  be  where  the 
tigers  lay  when  eating  it." 

"  Yes,  but  supposing  they  are,  that  does  not 
explain  why  the  old  boy  has  gone  tramping  off 
on  his  own  account,  does  it,  stupid  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  it  does  !     Can't  you  see  the 
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track  beyond  ?  The  tigers,  suspecting  something 
when  Dulall  came  here  this  morning,  have  dragged 
the  deer  further  in,  and  the  old  man  has  gone  off 
to  find  it  !  " 

"  By  Jove!  do  you  really  think  he  has?  It's 
an  awfully  risky  thing  to  do,  and  I  don't  think 
we  ought  to  let  the  old  fossil  run  these  risks  just 
to  get  good  sport  for  us  !  " 

"  Nor  do  I,  but  how  are  we  to  get  him  back  ?  " 
As  I  spoke  we  heard  a  soft,  stealthy  step  approach- 
ing us.  For  the  moment  we  thought  it  might  be 
the  tiger,  and  with  beating  hearts,  and  rifles 
ready,  we  waited. 

Presently  the  well-known  gutta-percha  face 
and  tight  clad  khaki  form  appeared  at  the  opening 
of  the  tunnel. 

"  I  have  found  the  'kill,'  "  he  whispered,  quite 
unconcernedly,  "  but  it  is  a  long  way  off,  and  in 
very  heavy  stuff,  so  we  shall  have  to  drag  it  back 
here." 

"  Drag  it  back  !  "  I  repeated,  in  amazement. 
"  Why,  if  we  touch  the  '  kill '  surely  the  tigers 
would  not  go  near  it  again  ? 

The  old  man  smiled  contemptuously.  "  Yes, 
that  is  what  people  say  who  don't  know  better, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  touch  it,  sahib,  this  time." 

"  Then  how  will  you  bring  it  back  ?  " 

"  With  a  noose,  sahib,  thrown  round  the 
Sambhur's  horns,  and  with  the  other  end  of  the 
rope  fastened  to  the  pad,  w^e  will  drag  it  quite 
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easily  along,"  and  chuckling  to  himself  at  the 
ingenuity  of  his  device,  the  queer  old  mortal, 
mounting  his  elephant  again,  went  off. 

While  awaiting  his  return,  we  employed  our- 
selves in  inspecting  our  perch,  and  arranging  the 
guns  and  rifles  conveniently  to  hand. 

The  Maichan  consisted  of  a  platform  about 
live  and  a-half  feet  by  five,  made  of  split 
bamboos,  knitted  together  with  strong  twine, 
to  be  more  portable,  and  tied  on  to  a  tri- 
angular frame  of  three  stout  bamboos,  which,  in 
their  turn,  were  securely  lashed  to  the  spread- 
ing branches  of  the  tree,  the  whole  structure 
being  some  twelve  feet  off  the  ground  and  firm 
as  a  rock. 

Our  arrangements  completed,  we  had  en- 
sconced ourselves  in  our  appointed  places, 
when  we  heard  the  elephant  returning,  and 
soon  it  came  into  view,  dragging  its  gruesome 
load  behind  it.  As  it  reached  the  clearing  the 
old  man  made  the  animal  sit  down,  and,  standing 
on  its  outstretched  legs,  he  adroitly  released  the 
noose. 

Dulall  now  ordered  the  Mahouts  to  take  the 
elephants  away,  being  careful  to  see  that  they  did 
not  cross  the  "  drag,"  and  to  wait  in  the  fire  line 
until  they  heard  three  shots  fired  in  quick  succes- 
sion. By  this  time  it  was  nearly  four  o'clock,  the 
moving  of  the  "kill"  having  caused  a  delay  we 
had  not  anticipated. 
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"  Don't  you  think  the  tigers  will  be  frightened 
off  by  all  this  fuss  ?  "   said  Tom  to  Dulall. 

"  No,  sahib,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  unless  they  are  very  near  ;  if  so,  they  may  be 
longer  coming,  perhaps  not  for  another  hour  or 
more.  But  it  is  not  good  to  talk  now,  for  sounds 
travel  far  in  the  jungle." 

For  the  next  half-hour  or  so  we  sat  on  in  perfect 
silence,  our  eyes  and  ears  both  on  the  alert  to 
catch  the  slightest  movement  in  the  jungle,  or 
the  faintest  sound  of  approaching  footsteps,  but 
nothing  came  to  relieve  the  awful  stillness  of  that 
lonely  Forest,  of  which  we  seemed  to  be  the  sole 
occupants. 

Suddenly  a  loud  rustling  in  the  jungle  to  our  left 
was  heard,  and  then  the  tread  of  something  com- 
ing towards  us. 

Bringing  our  rifles  silently  to  full  cock,  we  looked 
enquiringly  at  Dulall,  fearing  to  speak  lest  we 
should  scare  the  beast  aw^ay. 

"  Shaid  bagh  ata  hye  khubbadar  "  (perhaps  it 
is  the  tiger,  sahib,  be  on  your  guard),  he  whispered, 
"  but  don't  shoot  till  he  comes  well  out." 

The  next  moment  the  grass  before  us  parted 
and  a  huge  peacock  stalked  leisurely  out  into 
the  open,  and,  trailing  his  six  foot  length 
of  tail  behind  him,  disappeared  into  the  jungle 
opposite ! 

The  old  man,  eyeing  the  retreating  biped  with  a 
look  of  anger  and  disgust,  muttered  something 
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which  did  not  strike  me  as  pohte  or  what  one 
might  expect  from  an  orthodox  Hindu  addressing 
his  much  revered  and  sacred  bird. 

But  Dulall,  in  spite  of  his  many  other  virtues, 
was  a  most  irascible  old  gentleman,  and  possessing 
an  unlimited  vocabulary  of  abusive  words,  would 
probably  have  expended  a  far  larger  portion 
of  them  on  the  offending  bird,  had  circum- 
stances admitted  of  his  indulging  loudly  in  such 
vituperation. 

This  little  excitement  over,  we  resumed  our 
silent  watch,  passing  another  hour  of  discomfort 
and  suspense. 

The  sun  had  long  concealed  itself  from  us,  and 
as  it  approached  nearer  the  horizon,  increasing  the 
gloom  around,  we  feared  that  darkness  would  be 
upon  us  before  the  tigers  came. 

Troubled  and  dejected  at  this  thought,  we  con- 
tinued watching  in  moody  silence,  when  Dulall, 
suddenly  putting  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  appeared 
to  be  listening  intently. 

At  the  same  moment  I  distinctly  heard  a  low 
purring  sound  in  front  of  me,  and  then — another 
to  my  right. 

Looking  at  Tom,  I  could  see  that  he  had  heard 
them,  too,  and  had  already  raised  his  rifle ; 
bringing  my  gun  also  to  the  shoulder,  I  motioned 
to  him  to  watch  the  right  while  I  took  the  front, 
and  with  bated  breath  and  heart  thumping  loudly 
against  the  ribs,  I  waited  further  developments. 
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The  sound  approached  nearer  and  nearer  stilly 
and  now  I  could  hear  a  soft  rusthng  in  the  grass, 
very  faint,  yet  quite  distinguishable  ;  then  the 
monstrous  head  and  shoulders  of  a  tiger  came 
into  view,  facing  sideways  to  me  and  with  its 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  ''  kill "  ten  paces 
distant ! 

Acting  on  the  instructions  of  Dulall,  I  waited 
until  its  whole  body  had  emerged  into  the  open, 
then,  aiming  for  the  shoulder,  as  steadily  as  my 
excitement  would  allow  of,  I  pulled  the  trigger, 
the  sound  of  the  shot  echoing,  as  I  imagined, 
through  the  Forest. 

The  bhnding  flash  and  smoke  obstructed  my 
vision  for  the  moment,  but  the  loud,  deafening 
roar  and  crashing  of  the  jungle,  and  then  the  heavy 
thud  which  followed,  told  a  tale  which,  even  to  my 
untutored  mind,  was  quite  intelligible — the  tiger 
had  evidently  been  hit  ! 

As  the  smoke  cleared  off  I  saw  him,  by  no 
means  "done  for"  as  I  had  hoped,  but  full 
of  savage  life  and  energy  now  rearing  up  on 
end  to  come  crashing  down  again,  now  biting 
savagely  at  his  wound,  with  ears  laid  back 
flat  against  the  head,  and  eyes  flashing  fire  as 
they  glared  furiously  around,  seeking  its  hidden 
foe. 

Fascinated  by  the  sight  before  me,  I  sat  gazing 
at  it  with  breathless  interest  till  aroused  by  a 
low,  excited  voice  behind  me,  "  Fer  maro,  sahib^ 
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maro  juldi  "  (Fire  again,  sir,  fire  quickly),  "  or 
he  will  come  at  us." 

I  raised  my  gun  again,  but  the  tiger,  hearing 
Dulall's  voice,  had  already  seen  us,  and  with  a 
loud  grunting  roar  of  inexpressible  ferocity, 
dashed  furiously  at  the  tree. 

I  fired  my  remaining  barrel  at  him  as  he  came, 
but  the  shot  was  a  difficult  one  for  a  novice,  and 
I  missed.  The  next  instant  he  was  under  the 
Maichan,  and,  as  far  as  we  could  guess,  for  we 
could  not  see  him,  was  attempting  to  swarm  up 
the  trunk. 

Our  position  now  was  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
for  should  the  tiger  obtain  a  grip,  with  either  teeth 
or  claws,  on  one  of  the  supporting  poles,  its  weight 
alone  would  bring  the  whole  structure  to  the 
ground. 

His  attempts  grew  more  determined  every 
moment,  and  once  he  reached  so  high  that  we 
could  almost  feel  his  breath. 

But,  providentially  for  us,  the  tiger  had  in 
Dulall  a  foe  as  subtle  and  determined  as  himself. 

"  Give  me  your  big  *  bundook  '  "  (gun),  he 
said,  addressing  me,  "  and  you,  sahibs,  climb  up 
on  to  that  fork  above  !  " 

We  did  as  we  were  told,  seeing  that  we  could 
do  no  good  where  we  were. 

Dulall  now  whipped  his  "  kukri  "  out  and,  in 
spite  of  the  raging  beast  below  him,  set  calmly  to 
work,  cutting  a  hole  in  the  Maichan.     The  first 
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lath  removed,  the  rest  was  easy  enough,  and 
cutting  and  hacking  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  he 
had  soon  made  an  opening,  some  twelve  inches 
square. 

Guessing  what  he  was  about  to  do,  we  swarmed 
quickly  down  again,  anxious  to  have  a  shot  our- 
selves if  possible. 

He  now  pushed  the  barrel  of  the  577  rifle 
through  this  opening,  and  as  the  tiger  made  its 
next  attempt  to  reach  us,  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  six  and  a-half  drams  of  powder,  exploding 
directly  beneath  our  feet,  went  off  with  a  report 
as  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired,  but,  loud  as  it  was, 
the  roar  the  tiger  gave  as  he  received  the  shot 
was  louder  still,  as  he  fell  backwards  off  the 
trunk. 

But  the  indomitable  beast  was  by  no  means 
conquered  yet ;  picking  himself  up,  he  again 
attempted  to  get  at  us,  and,  with  a  strength  born 
of  the  rage  within  him,  raised  himself  half  way 
up  the  trunk. 

We  could  see  him  there,  as  he  lay,  half  crouched, 
his  fore-claws  buried  on  either  side  of  the  trunk, 
growling  savagely  the  while  with  impotent  rage, 
as  he  glared  furiously  up  at  us. 

"  Now,  Tom,  you  haven't  had  a  shot  yet ;  here 
is  your  chance,"  I  cried.  "  Put  the  poor  brute 
out  of  pain." 

Tom  made  no  reply,  but  poking  the  barrel  of 
his  Winchester  through  the  opening,  and  taking  a 
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careful  aim  between  those  awful  glaring  eyes,  he 
fired. 

One  half-smothered,  gurgling  roar,  the  fore- 
paws  striking  wildly  in  the  air,  a  convulsive 
upward  spring  and  then,  with  a  loud  resounding 
crash,  our  savage  but  gallant  foe  fell  dead. 

The  violence  of  the  fall  had  carried  him  some 
distance  from  the  tree,  where  he  lay  fully  exposed 
to  view,  his  great  length  and  huge,  massive  build 
seeming  terrible  even  in  death. 

"  Well  done,  Tom,  old  man.  That's  not  bad  for 
a  first  shot  at  a  tiger,"  and,  giving  him  a  hearty 
slap  upon  the  back,  I  was  preparing  to  get  down 
and  examine  our  prize. 

"  That  was  not  my  first  shot,  old  chap,  and 
don't  you  be  in  such  a  mighty  hurry  to  get  down," 
he  answered,  seizing  me  by  the  arm. 

"  Not  your  first  shot,"  I  cried,  in  amazement, 
"  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 
■  "  Only  that  I  fired  almost  at  the  same  moment 
as  you  did  and — " 

"  Oh  !  then  that  was  your  shot  I  took  for  an 
echo,"  I  interrupted,  my  heart  sinking  into  my 
boots,  as  the  thought  flashed  through  my  mind 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  missed,  and  it  was 
Tom's  bullet  that  had  drawn  first  blood,  and  thus 
secured  the  skin  ! 

A  most  selfish  and  ungenerous  feeling,  doubtless, 
but  what  keen  sportsman  is  there  who  has  not 
experienced   some   such   similar   pang   at   seeing 
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the  prize  he  coveted  suddenly  wrested  from  his 
grasp  ? 

"  Oh,  don't  you  get  excited,"  exclaimed  Tom, 
with  a  smile,  guessing  the  working  of  my  mind, 
"  it  was  not  your  tiger  that  I  fired  at,  but  the  other 
chap  which  came  out  just  as  you  let  off." 

"  Hurrah  !  but  do  you  think  you  hit  him  ?  "  I 
added,  eagerly,  my  interest  now  thoroughly 
aroused  and  less  grudgingly  displayed. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  he  only  showed  his 
head  for  a  second,  and  as  it  looked  big  enough 
to  hit,  I  blazed  at  it.  He  went  off  with  a 
bound,  then  seemed  to  be  tumbling  about  in 
that  jungle  over  there  for  quite  a  minute  or 
two,  so  I  guess  I  must  have  tickled  him  up  a 
bit !  Anyway,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  go 
prowling  about  on  foot  till  we  know  what  has 
become  of  him  !  " 

This  graphic,  if  somewhat  colloquial,  descrip- 
tion of  Tom's  exploit  being  translated  to  Dulall, 
he  decided  to  call  the  elephants  up  at  once  and 
make  a  search  for  the  tiger  before  it  became  too 
dark  ;  so  giving  the  preconcerted  signal,  we  loaded 
up  and  waited. 

By  the  time  the  elephants  came  up  there  was  but 
an  hour  of  daylight  left,  so  mounting  quickly,  we 
proceeded  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  Tom, 
the  latter  on  the  larger  elephant,  and  I,  with 
Dulall  behind  me,  on  the  other. 

Both  animals,  already  excited  at  the  sight  of 
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the  dead  tiger,  became  more  and  more  uneasy  as 
we  came  upon  the  fresh  scent  of  the  other,  and  it 
was  as  much  as  the  Mahouts  could  do  to  make 
them  advance  at  all. 

Strongly  suspecting  the  tiger  to  be  wounded, 
and  expecting  momentarily  to  be  attacked,  we 
advanced  abreast  to  present  as  effective  a  front 
as  possible,  our  rifles  cocked  and  ready  for 
immediate  use. 

We  had  not  gone  many  yards  when  both  the 
elephants  suddenly  stopped  dead,  and  bringing 
their  heads  close  together,  refused  to  advance 
another  step.  Trembling  and  breathless  with 
excitement,  we  scanned  the  jungle  in  front  of 
us,  for  we  knew^  now  that  the  tiger  must  be 
close,  and  might  charge  at  any  moment  ;  but 
we  could  see  nothing  in  the  dense  undergrowth, 
nor  was  there  the  slightest  sound  to  indicate  its 
whereabouts. 

"  The  tiger  must  be  dead  or  would  have  shown 
himself  before,"  said  Dulall.  "  We  must  make 
the  elephants  break  down  some  trees  and  we  shall 
then  see  better." 

But  this  was  more  easy  to  say  than  do  ;  how- 
ever, after  much  abusive  language,  accompanied 
by  many  a  resounding  whack  of  the  "  gujbag  " 
(iron  driving  hook)  on  the  elephant's  head, 
our  poor  terror  stricken  beast  obeyed,  and  but- 
ting a  fair  sized  sapling  for  a  while,  eventually 
uprooted  it. 
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The  crash  with  which  the  tree  came  down  was 
•sufficient  to  arouse  a  dozen  tigers,  had  they  been 
there,  and  evidently  the  elephants  thought  so, 
too,  for  now  with  confidence  restored,  they  both 
willingly  went  to  work. 

Soon  a  dozen  trees  or  so  were  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  the  elephants,  seizing  the  under- 
growth with  their  trunks,  were  tearing  it  rapidly 
away. 

Presently  Tom's  animal,  some  distance  to  my 
left,  commenced  to  squeal  and  trumpet  loudly, 
but  above  the  din  it  made  I  could  hear  Tom's 
voice  calling  to  me,  "  Here  he  is,  Bones,  here  he 
is  !  and  as  dead  as  mutton,  too,  by  Jove.  Come 
on,  quick  !  " 

Looking  round  I  saw  Tom,  his  face  purple  with 
excitement,  waving  his  solah  topee  wildly  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  had  gripped  the 
wretched  Mahout  by  the  hair,  and,  thus  supported, 
was  standing  on  the  pad,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
his  neck. 

We  hurried  up  as  fast  as  the  fallen  trees  would 
let  us,  and  there,  sure  enough,  half  concealed  by 
the  tangled  mass  of  undergrowth  and  trees,  lay  the 
second  tiger,  apparently  quite  dead. 

Tom  was  fairly  frantic  with  delight.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  Winchester  now,  my  boy  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  a  beauty  ?  "  he  said, 
looking  fondly  at  the  weapon. 

Prejudiced  as  I  was  against  all  repeating  rifles. 
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I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  excellence  of 
this  performance,  and  heartily  congratulating 
my  pleased  companion,  we  were  preparing  to 
dismount. 

But  Dulall,  ever  watchful  for  our  safety, 
though  singularly  indifferent  as  to  his  own,  inter- 
posed. "  We  must  first  make  sure  the  tiger  is 
dead,  sahib,"  and  breaking  off  some  twigs  he 
threw  them  at  the  carcase. 

Satisfied  at  length  that  there  was  no  life  left  in 
the  beast,  we  all  three  dismounted  and  proceeded 
to  examine  it. 

The  tigress,  for  such  she  proved  to  be,  was  an 
exceptionally  fine  specimen  of  her  sex,  measuring 
exactly  eight  feet  ten  inches,  and  bulky  in 
proportion. 

We  were  naturally  much  elated  at  our  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune,  and  were  discussing  the 
quickest  means  of  sending  news  of  the  great  event 
to  our  respective  parents,  when  we  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  prosaic,  and  aggravatingly  practical, 
Dulall. 

"  How  are  we  going  to  get  these  tigers  on  to  the 
pad  ?  "  he  asked.  "There  are  not  men  here  to 
help  us  and  it  is  getting  dark.  We  had  better 
cover  them  up  with  branches,  and  come  back 
to-morrow  morning  for  them." 

Here  was  a  difficulty  that  had  not  occurred 
to  us,  nor  could  we  see  any  other  way  of  over- 
coming it.     Yet  to  leave  the  tigers  here  all  night 
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to  be  eaten,  perhaps,  by  jackals  was  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

"  Can't  we  three  and  the  two  Mahouts  hoist 
them  up  ?  "    I  asked,  in  desperation. 

"  What  ?  Five  men  hft  this  bagini  "  (tigress) 
"  up,  sahib  ?  Why  it  would  take  ten  at  least,  and 
double  that  number  for  the  big  bagh  over  there," 
said  Dulall,  emphatically. 

I  knew  the  old  man  was  right,  and  was  cud- 
gelling my  brains  to  find  some  other  plan, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  a  joyous  shout  from 
Tom. 

"  I  have  it  !  "  he  cried.  "  Why  shouldn't 
we  stay  here  all  night  ourselves  ?  We  should 
be  quite  safe  in  the  Maichan,  and  if  we  drag 
the  tigress  to  the  tree,  one  of  us  could  watch 
the  two  in  turn,  and  drive  anything  off  that 
came  !  " 

"  By  Jove  !  that's  not  a  bad  idea,  and  as  we 
have  the  tiffin  basket  with  us,  we  shall  be  all  right 
for  grub  and  drinks,"  and  delighted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  this  midnight  picnic,  I  explained  the 
suggestion  to  Dulall. 

"  A  very  good  '  bunderbust '  "  (arrangement), 
"sahib,"  he  replied,  quite  calmly,  a  night  in  the 
Forest  being  no  new  thing  for  him.  "  But  why 
should  you  sahibs  stay  too?"  he  added,  too 
matter-of-fact  to  understand  why  we  should  wish 
to  stay. 

"  Oh,    no,    we    must    stop,"    said    Tom,     too 
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decidedly  to  admit  of  any  further  discussion. 
"  So  come  on  now  and  let  us  drag  the  tigress 
to  the  tree,  and  then  we  can  send  the  elephants 
home." 

"  As  your  honours  please,"  replied  the  polite 
old  man,  but  the  look  that  accompanied  this 
courtly  speech  showed  plainly  that  he  thought 
us  quite  demented. 

The  staunchest  of  the  two  elephants  was  now 
brought  up,  and  a  spare  length  of  rope  being 
passed  under  the  tigress'  shoulders,  we  mounted, 
and  dragging  our  precious  trophy  after  us,  soon 
laid  her  beside  her  mate. 

The  sun  had  now  set  and  the  short  Indian 
twilight  was  fast  merging  into  darkness,  but  we 
had  brought  our  big  lantern  with  us,  and  by  its 
powerful  light  we  hurriedly  measured  the  tiger,  the 
tape  recording  an  easy  ten  feet  three  inches  from 
tip  of  nose  to  the  last  hair  on  his  tail. 
•  Truly  a  monstrous  beast,  compared  with  which 
the  tigress,  big  as  she  was,  seemed  but  a  cub. 

We  found  three  bullet  holes  in  him,  amongst 
them  my  first,  ten  inches  behind  where  it  ought 
to  have  been,  which  fully  accounted  for  its  sub- 
sequent activity  ! 

Taking  the  tiffin  basket  and  two  quilted  pad 
cloths  off  the  elephants,  we  ordered  the  Mahouts 
to  take  the  animals  home  and  return  for  us  in 
the  morning,  with  as  many  men  as  they  could 
collect. 
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We  now  cut  several  leafy  branches,  and  cover- 
ing the  tigers'  bodies  completely  with  them, 
we  mounted  the  Maichan,  on  which  we  spread 
the  quilts,  thus  forming  a  soft  and  comfortable 
bed. 

As  the  elephants  went  off,  one  of  the  Mahouts 
had  thrown  a  mysterious  looking  bundle  on  to 
the  Maichan,  which,  from  the  care  bestowed  on  it 
by  Dulall,  evidently  contained  some  compound 
meant  for  his  refreshment. 


CHAPTER    III 

We  have  our  tea  for  dinner  and  settle  down  for  a  quiet  night 
— Attacked  by  a  Rogue  Tusker — Our  desperate  position — 
Frightened  by  the  dead  Tigers  he  retreats — Again 
attacks  but  is  again  frightened — ^\'elcome  morning — 
Breakfast  on  sardines  and  jam — Elephants  arrive  and 
we  secure  our  spoil — Indian  superstitions  as  to  Tigers — 
We  rest  but  Dulall  does  not — Off  after  Bear,  we  see  wild 
Elephants  on  the  way 

We  sat  up  for  some  time,  smoking,  as  we  discussed 
the  stirring  events  of  the  last  few  hours,  hngering 
fondly  over  each  exciting  detail. 

The  first  dim  rays  of  the  moon,  throwing  their 
cold  silvery  light  on  to  the  tree  tops,  seemed  only 
to  accentuate  the  awful  gloom  and  death-like  still- 
ness of  the  sombre  Forest  which  enclosed  us,  and 
turning  the  lantern  out  we  sat  on  in  anticipation 
of  the  weird  sights  and  sounds  the  advancing 
night,  we  hoped,  might  bring  us. 

The  night  was  an  unusually  still  one,  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  to  cause  the  faintest  rustling 
of  a  leaf  and,  save  for  the  occasional  bell-like  notes 
of  a  Sambhur,  calling  from  afar,  not  a  sound  was 
to  be  heard. 

The  silence  was  such  as  almost  to  be  felt,  and 
at  last  became  positively  painful,  yet  I  was  loath 
to  break  it,  lest  we  should  scare  some  prowling 
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beast,  which  the  increasing  moonhght  might 
later  expose  to  view. 

Fascinated  with  the  strangely  weird  beauty  of 
the  scene,  and  expecting  each  moment  some 
savage  actor  to  appear  upon  the  stage,  I  could 
have  sat  on  thus  for  hours. 

But  Tom,  to  whom  the  beauties  of  Nature  were 
but  mere  necessary  elements  in  the  pursuit  of 
sport,  was  becoming  hungry  and  impatient. 

The  tifhn  basket  was  close  beside  him ;  indeed 
he  had  already  investigated  its  contents,  and  the 
pangs  of  hunger  thus  aggravated,  he  could  resist 
no  longer. 

"  Here,  I  say.  Bones,"  he  whispered,  loudly, 
"  this  watching  for  things  that  may  not  come  at 
all  is  all  rot  !  I  vote  we  have  some  grub,  for  I 
am  jolly  hungry  and  it's  past  ten  o'clock." 

"  By  all  means,"  I  replied,  for  my  dreamy 
visions  thus  suddenly  dispelled,  I  found  that  I  was 
hungry,  too. 

The  tiffin  basket  contained  items  of  food  more 
suitable  for  tea,  the  meal  they  had  been  originally 
provided  for,  but  by  judiciously  arranging  them 
into  courses,  and  substituting  whisky-and-soda 
for  the  tea,  we  contrived  to  make  a  fairly  sub- 
stantial dinner. 

We  had  nearly  finished  this  unique  and  mis- 
cellaneous meal,  when  a  munching  sound  behind 
caused  us  to  look  round. 

Seated  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  Maichan,  as 
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far  from  us  as  he  could  get,  was  Duiall  ;  his  drum- 
stick-hke  legs  tucked  well  under  him  and  the 
mysterious  bimdle  now  lying  open  in  his  lap,  out 
of  which  he  was  eating  something  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

"  What  have  you  got  there,  Duiall  ?  "  we 
asked,  glad  to  see  him  so  pleasantly  employed. 

*'  Chura,  sahib,"  he  rephed,  I  grieve  to  say  with 
his  mouth  full,  and  holding  out  a  handful  of  the 
stuff,  we  saw  that  it  was  parched  rice,  a  dry  and 
portable  food  extensively  used  by  natives  when 
unable  to  cook  a  meal. 

We  offered  him  some  brown  sugar  to  eat  with 
it,  but  caste  prejudices  were  too  strong  within 
him,  and  he  declined  the  proffered  delicacy, 
though  evidently  with  considerable  regret. 

Our  nondescript  repast  over,  we  made  prepara- 
tions for  the  night.  It  was  agreed  that  Duiall 
should  take  the  first  three  hours  of  watch,  when 
I  was  to  relieve  him,  being  in  my  turn  relieved 
by  Tom. 

We  found  the  bed  we  had  extemporised  an 
extremely  comfortable  one.  Our  solah  topees 
served  as  pillows,  and  the  night  being  very  warm, 
no  covering  of  any  kind  was  needed. 

We  must  have  been  asleep  an  hour  or  two  when 
I  was  aroused  by  a  hand  pressed  heavily  on  my 
shoulder.  I  started  up  to  see  the  old  man  bending 
over  me.  "  Get  up  quick,  sahib,"  he  whispered, 
"  and  wake  Tom  Sahib,  too,  but  quietly." 
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For  the  moment  I  thought  that  morning  had 
arrived,  so  bright  was  everything  around  us,  but 
as  my  faculties  grew  dearer  I  saw  that  it  was 
the  brilHant  moonhght  I  had  mistaken  for  the 
dawn. 

I  shook  Tom  gently  by  the  shoulder,  and  as  he 
awoke  I  motioned  to  him  to  be  silent. 

"  Hullo,  what's  up  now,"  he  muttered,  sleepily, 
"  and  what  are  you  making  such  faces  for " 

"  Hush  !  "  I  interrupted,  "  don't  talk,  but 
jump  up  quick,  I  think  there  is  something 
coming." 

As  I  spoke  a  loud  crashing  in  the  Forest  proved 
I  was  right.  The  noise  grew  louder  and  seemed  to 
be  approaching  nearer.  Evidently  some  monstrous 
beast  was  breaking  its  way  towards  us. 

Dulall,  who  had  been  listening  intently,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  moving  jungle,  now  turning 
his  head  towards  me  whispered,  "  Jungli  Hati  ata, 
sahib  "  (a  wild  elephant  is  coming,  sahib), 
"  heaven  forbid  it  should  be  the  *  Budmash 
Duntal '  "  (Rogue  Tusker). 

Before  I  could  reply  there  was  another  heavy 
crash,  and  the  next  moment  a  huge  elephant,  with 
enormous  tusks,  emerged  into  the  open.  Putting 
up  its  trunk,  it  stood  for  a  moment  swaying 
it  in  the  air  as  if  to  localise  some  scent  it  had 
detected. 

"  The  Duntal,  sahib  !  the  Duntal ! !  he  can  easily 
reach  us  here,  quick,  climb  higher  up  into  the  tree  !  " 
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shouted  Dulall,  excitedly,  forgetting  to  lower  his 
voice  in  his  anxiety  to  hurry  us  out  of  danger. 

We  clambered  quickly  up,  needing  no  induce- 
ment to  escape  from  this  terrible  beast,  of  whom 
we  had  often  heard  before. 

The  agility  with  which  the  old  man  swarmed  up 
after  us,  in  spite  of  his  rheumatic  joints,  proved 
that  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the  animal's  identity. 

Reaching  some  spreading  branches  about  six 
feet  higher  up,  we  ensconced  ourselves  within 
the  fork,  anxiously  watching  the  Tusker's 
movements. 

That  the  brute  had  heard  Dulall's  voice  was 
evident  from  the  change  in  its  position,  for  it  now 
faced  towards  us,  and  with  ears  pricked  forw^ard, 
and  head  shghtly  bent,  it  stood  in  a  listening 
attitude. 

Presently  the  trunk  was  raised  again  and, 
circling  for  some  seconds  in  the  air,  w^as  suddenly 
arrested,  and,  with  nostrils  pointing  in  our 
direction,  remained  suspended  for  a  while. 

"  Look,  sahib,  look,  he  has  got  our  scent  now 
and  will  probably  charge  the  tree.  Hold  on  for 
your  lives  !  " 

These  words  were  hardly  out  of  Dulall's  mouth 
when  the  upraised  trunk  was  dashed  violently 
to  the  ground,  producing  a  sound  as  of  a  drum. 
At  the  same  moment,  screaming  and  trumpeting 
with  rage,  the  formidable  beast  charged  furiously 
down  upon  the  tree. 
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The  shock  of  the  impact  was  terrific,  shaking 
the  tree — stout  as  it  was — from  top  to  bottom, 
and  had  the  old  man  failed  to  warn  us  we  must 
assuredly  have  fallen. 

After  delivering  this  attack,  the  elephant,  seem- 
ing dazed  for  the  moment,  retired  a  few  steps 
backward,  but  only  to  charge  again  as  furiously 
as  before.  Fortunately  the  run  being  shorter,  the 
attack  was  less  severe. 

It  now  commenced  butting  savagely  at  the 
trunk,  but  finding  this  of  no  avail,  pressed  its 
enormous  head  against  the  tree,  and  pushing 
with  all  its  strength,  attempted  to  uproot  it  ! 

Happily  for  us  the  tree  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  though  it  shook  at  each  successive  effort,  it 
showed  no  signs  of  yielding. 

Our  position,  nevertheless,  was  anything  but 
a  pleasant  one,  and  we  were  wondering  how  the 
adventure  was  going  to  end,  when  a  sudden 
change  of  tactics  on  our  assailant's  part,  con- 
siderably increased  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Evidently  realising  that  the  tree  was  beyond  its 
powers  to  uproot,  the  baffled,  but  still  determined 
beast,  now  retired  again  and  stood  for  some 
minutes  beyond  the  shadow  cast  by  the  tree, 
screaming  and  trumpeting  with  disappointed 
rage. 

Standing  there,  exposed  to  view,  its  massive 
frame  outlined  in  bold  relief  against  the  inky 
background  of  foliage  beyond,  its  huge  proportions 
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seeming  greater  still  in  that  deceptive  light,  it  was 
truly  a  magnificent,  but  most  awe-inspiring,  object. 

Presently  it  returned  again  to  the  attack,  this 
time  at  a  walk,  and  raising  its  trunk  seized  one 
of  the  large  branches  which  supported  the 
Maichan  and  tried  to  tear  it  down.  Fortunately 
the  branch  curved  upwards,  and  only  able  to 
grip  it  at  the  base,  he  could  obtain  no  leverage. 

Releasing  its  hold  it  swept  the  edges  of  the 
platform  with  its  trunk,  and  seizing  the  hanging 
ends  of  the  quilted  pad  cloths,  threw  them  some 
distance  off ;  the  tiffin  basket,  tin  plates,  mugs 
and  guns  falling  on  to  the  branches  beneath  which 
the  dead  tigers  lay. 

The  crash  with  which  the  tin  crockery  and 
guns  came  tumbling  down,  seemed  but  to  increase 
the  animal's  fury  which,  for  the  moment,  it  vented 
on  the  quilts.  Charging  at  them  furiously  as  they 
fell,  it  drove  its  long  pointed  tusks  repeatedly 
through  them  till  they  were  reduced  to  rags,  then 
lifting  the  fragments  with  its  trunk,  it  flung  them 
from  it. 

Returning  to  the  tree,  the  tiffin  basket  now 
caught  its  e}^,  and  rushing  fiercely  at  it,  it  drove 
its  tusks  into  the  pile  on  which  it  rested  and, 
scattering  the  loose  branches  to  the  winds,  dis- 
closed what  lay  beneath  ! 

A  magician's  wand  could  scarce  have  wrought 
a  greater  or  more  sudden  change  than  what  which 
now  came  over  the  infuriated  beast. 
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Staggering  back  as  if  seized  with  a  sudden  fit, 
it  gave  one  long  piercing  squeal  of  terror,  and 
wheeling  suddenly  round,  dashed  off  into  the 
jungle,  crashing  through  everything  before  it 
in  its  mad,  unmindful  flight. 

Astonished  at  this  extraordinary  and  unlooked 
for  change  in  the  proceedings,  we  turned  in  mute 
appeal  to  Dulall  for  explanation. 

"  He  has  gone,  sahib,  and  may '  Kali  (goddess) '  " 
''grant  that  he  may  not  return,"  he  said,  seeing 
our  questioning  faces. 

"  But  what  made  him  go  off  so  suddenly  ?  " 
asked  Tom,  still  lost  in  w^onder. 

"  The  dead  tigers,  sahib,  which  he  must  have 
thought  were  live  ones,  sleeping  !  " 

"  But,  surely,  a  huge  beast  like  that  is  not 
afraid  of  tigers  ? 

"Yes,  sahib,  all  elephants  are,  more  or  less,  and 
this  one  was  once  badly  mauled,  before  it  escaped, 
and  we  could  never  get  him  to  face  a  tiger  after, 
dead  or  alive  !  " 

Dulall  then  explained  to  us  that  this  particular 
elephant,  always  a  bad  tempered  beast,  once 
belonged  to  the  Forest  Department,  and  while 
out  one  day  at  work  had  thrown  its  Mahout, 
and  after  pounding  him  to  death,  had  escaped  into 
the  jungle  and  since  became  a  "  solitary  rogue." 

"  How  can  you  tell  it  is  the  same  one  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  likely  to  mistake  him,  sahib, 
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for  he  has  chased  me  twice,  and  the  last  time 
killed  my  friend  Narain,  who,  falling  over  a 
stump,  was  caught  and  torn  in  pieces  like  a 
plantain  tree." 

This  gruesome  tale  of  our  late  visitor's  exploits, 
told  at  midnight,  in  the  lonely  depths  of  that 
weird  and  gloomy  Forest,  and  following  so  closely 
on  what  we  had  ourselves  seen  of  the  terrible 
brute's  temper,  naturally  filled  us  with  alarm. 

Fearing  that  he  might  return  I  suggested  to 
Dulall  that  I  should  climb  down  and  bring  up 
the  large  rifle. 

"  Well,  sahib,  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  ;  but 
he  will  not  return,  I  think,  so  long  as  he  scents 
those    tigers." 

"  But  they  were  there  when  he  first  came  out  ; 
why  did  he  not  scent  them  then  ?  "  I  protested. 

"  Because  they  were  covered  by  the  branches, 
and  the  heavy  dew  that  has  been  falling  deadened 
the  scent.  Besides,  he  had  already  scented  us, 
and,  maddened  with  rage,  thought  only  of  getting 
at  us." 

In  spite  of  the  confidence  with  which  he  spoke, 
however,  he  was  preparing  to  get  down,  but  Tom, 
anticipating  his  intention,  was  already  on  the 
ground,  and  before  the  old  man  could  unbend  his 
cramped  old  limbs,  had  climbed  back  again,  with 
the  rifle  and  cartridge  bag. 

In  the  meantime  the  elephant  had  evidently 
pulled    up,  for    we    could   now  hear  it   breaking 
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trees  and  branches  down  some  five  hundred 
yards  or  so  from  us. 

Gradually  these  sounds  grew  fainter,  and  then 
ceased  altogether. 

We  waited  for  a  while,  still  perched  in  our 
uncomfortable  quarters,  when,  concluding  that 
the  beast  had  really  abandoned  the  attack,  we 
moved  down  to  the  platform,  to  get  what  sleep 
we  could  before  the  morning  dawned. 

But  tired  and  sleepy  though  we  were,  there  was 
to  be  no  rest  for  us  that  night. 

We  had  hardly  stretched  our  weary  limbs 
upon  the  bare  and  hard  bamboos,  when  a  loud 
trumpeting,  perilously  near  us,  proclaimed  the 
return  of  our  relentless  foe. 

Although  the  sound  now^  came  from  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  animal  had  retreated, 
the  angry  tones  of  it  were  not  to  be  mistaken. 

The  wily  beast  had  evidently  made  a  long 
detour,  and  walking  along  an  open  forest  line 
behind  us,  had  thus  approached  again,  silently 
and  unobserved. 

Retreating  hastily  to  our  less  commodious,  but 
more  tenable,  position,  and  taking  the  big  rifle 
with  us,  we  awaited  its  further  movements  with  an 
anxiety  not  to  be  dispelled  by  Dulall's  repeated 
assurance  that  it  would  not  come  near  the 
tree  again. 

Our  suspense  was  happily  not  long  protracted, 
for   a   moment   or   two   later,   with   a   terrifying 
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shriek  of  rage,  the  vindictive  brute  dashed 
furiously   towards   us. 

Unnerved  for  the  moment,  I  raised  the  rifle 
and  was  about  to  fire,  but  before  my  fingers 
reached  the  trigger,  Dulall  had  snatched  the 
weapon  from  me. 

'*  As  you  value  your  life,  sahib,  do  not  fire 
yet,"  he  cried,  excitedly.  "  A  shot  would 
only  madden  him,  and  if  left  alone  he  may  not 
come  beyond  the  jungle.  Look,  he  has  already 
stopped  !  " 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  it  was,  nevertheless, 
quite  true,  for  notwithstanding  the  blind  fury 
with  which  it  had  charged,  it  came  no  further 
than  the  Forest  edge,  where  now  it  stood,  squeal- 
ing with  rage,  but  making  no  attempt  to  approach 
nearer. 

Maintaining  this  threatening  attitude  for  some 
minutes,  it  retired  into  the  jungle,  only  to  charge 
again  from  another  point,  but  pulling  up  at  the 
edge  of  the  cover  as  before. 

For  two  long  hours  or  more,  these  mock — yet 
terrifying — attacks  continued,  keeping  us  in 
a  condition  of  suspense  easily  to  be  imagined. 

At  length  we  could  stand  the  strain  no  longer, 
for  we  felt  that  the  animal's  fury,  increasing  as  it 
did  with  each  attack,  might  at  any  moment 
impel  it  to  break  the  mystic  circle  which  was 
evidently  protecting  us. 

Its  last  onslaught  had  been  a  specially  deter- 
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mined  one,  so  as  the  furious  beast  retired,  I 
asked  Dulall  to  give  me  back  the  rifle.  He  gave 
it  up  wilHngly  enough,  for  even  his  confidence 
in  our  fetish  was  now  fast  evaporating.  "  Take 
it,  sahib,"  he  said,  handing  the  weapon  to  me, 
''  and  aim  for  the  lump  above  the  trunk,  as  soon 
as  he  pulls  up." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to  try  to  kill  him  ?  " 
I  replied,  for  I  had  only  meant  to  scare  the  brute 
away. 

"  Yes,  for  if  you  only  wound  him  he  will  kill 
us,"  was  the  laconic  and  cool  reply. 

"  All  right,  I'll  do  my  best,  but  it  is  rather  a 
large  order,"  and,  cocking  the  rifle,  I  nerved 
myself  for  the  next  attack. 

Soon,  and  with  a  less  interval  than  before,  the 
persistent  brute,  with  trunk  uplifted,  came 
crashing  down  upon  us  and  pausing  for  a  moment 
at  the  edge,  continued  to  advance. 

The  rifle  was  already  at  my  shoulder,  and  as 
he  resumed  the  charge  I  fired,  but  the  lump 
referred  to  by  Dulall,  being  covered  by  the  trunk, 
my  bullet  failed  to  reach  it.  That  it  had  struck 
some  sensitive,  though  less  fatal,  spot,  was, 
however,  apparent  from  the  animal's  behaviour. 

Swerving  suddenly  in  its  stride,  it  passed  at 
some  distance  from  us,  and  with  quickened 
pace  disappeared  into  the  jungle  opposite. 

"  Fire  again,  sahib,  quick,  or  he  may  turn," 
shouted   Dulall,   excitedly.     So   shpping   a   fresh 
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cartridge  into  the  barrel,  I  sent  another  bullet 
after  it. 

We  could  hear  the  retreating  animal  for  some 
time  as  it  went  crashing  through  the  jungle  in 
its  headlong  flight.  At  length  the  sounds, 
growing  fainter  every  moment,  soon  died  away 
in  the  distance. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  return  again,  Dulall  ?  " 
I  asked,  by  no  means  sure  that  we  had  seen  the 
last  of  the  relentless  beast. 

"  No,  sahib,  there  is  no  fear  of  that  now ; 
as  he  did  not  attack  us  when  the  bullet  struck 
him  he  must  be  frightened,  and  will  continue  his 
flight  for  miles." 

Morning  was  now  close  at  hand,  and  as  we  knew 
the  elephants  would  soon  be  coming  for  us,  we 
decided  to  fill  up  the  time  in  hunting  up  some 
food  from  the  wreckage  lying  below  us. 

Rummaging  amongst  the  debris,  the  only 
things  we  could  find  were  sardines  and  strawberry 
jam.  These  being  both  in  unopened  tins,  had 
escaped  contamination  from  the  evil  smelling 
tigers  ;  the  rest,  including  the  bread,  being  so 
impregnated  with  their  flavour  as  to  be  utterly 
unfit  for  use. 

However,  after  our  night-long  vigil,  we  were 
not  disposed  to  be  too  particular,  so  taking  our 
spoil  up  with  us  on  to  the  Maichan,  we  were  soon 
discussing  this  novel,  but  none  too  wholesome, 
compound  with  relish  and  avidity. 
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As  we  were  finishing  the  strange  and  somewhat 
cloying  meal,  we  heard  the  elephants  approaching. 
A  few  minutes  later  they  had  emerged  into  the 
clearing,  closely  followed  by  some  twenty  coolies 

Dulall  was  now  quite  in  his  element,  and  bust- 
ling about  with  astonishing  agility,  he  quickly 
had  the  ropes  around  the  tigers,  and  while  half- 
a-dozen  men,  mounted  on  the  seated  elephant, 
hauled  with  all  their  might,  the  rest  pushed 
the  huge,  massive  body  up  till  it  was  across  the 
pad,  to  which  it  was  secured. 

The  tigress  was  a  more  easy  task,  and  was 
soon  placed  behind  her  lord.  Then,  collecting 
our  much  disarranged  belongings,  w^e  started 
on  our  homeward  way,  rejoicing. 

The  news  of  our  success  had  evidently  spread 
abroad,  for  when  we  reached  the  Bungalow  a  con- 
siderable crowd  awaited  us,  all  anxious  to  see  the 
tigers  and  to  extract,  if  opportunity  offered,  a  hair 
or  two  from  their  moustachios,  these  last  being 
highly  valued  as  possessing  many  latent  virtues. 

But  the  wary  and  lynx-eyed  Dulall,  fully  alive 
to  this  weakness  of  his  countrymen,  kept  a  watch- 
ful guard  over  these  precious  bristles,  and  his 
language,  when  any  one  approached  too  near, 
was  positively  appalling. 

The  tigers  were  now  thrown  off  the  pad  and 
four  "  Chamars "  (shoe-makers),  by  caste,  being 
impressed  into  the  service,  soon  divested  them 
■of  their  skins. 
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Dulall  now  again  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
and  cutting  out  the  tongues,  and  as  much  of  the 
fat  as  he  could  get  at,  distributed  them  amongst 
his  special  friends,  keeping  a  large  share  for 
himself ! 

"  What  are  \'0U  going  to  do  with  them,  Dulall  ?" 
I  asked,  wondering  what  use  he  could  possibly 
make  of  them. 

"  Tongue  very  good  thing,  huzoor  "  (sir),  he 
replied,  adding  quite  seriously,  "  If  a  man  eats 
a  small  piece  he  will  never  fear  a  tiger  again,  and 
the  fat  is  very  good  '  dewai  '  "  (medicine)  "  for 
rheumatism  !  " 

"  Does  not  any  other  part  of  the  tiger  possess 
such  virtues  ?  "  I  asked,  trying  to  look  grave, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  hear  of  any  other  traditions 
there  might  be. 

"  No,  sahib,  but  there  are  two  small  bones 
which  the  sahibs  call  '  lakibongs  '  "  (lucky 
bones).  "  See,  I  will  cut  them  out  for  your 
honours  now  !  " 

Taking  a  sharp  knife  from  one  of  the  men,  he 
cut  into  the  shoulders  of  both  tigers,  just  above 
the  forearm,  and  extracted  four  small  flat  bones, 
which  seemed  to  be  lying  inside  the  flesh,  un- 
connected with  any  other  bone,  and  scraping  them 
clean  handed  them  to  me. 

They  were  certainly  very  curious  looking, 
shaped  like  miniature  hockey  sticks,  and,  as  I 
afterwards  learnt,  much  prized  by  all  experienced 
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Anglo-Indian  sportsmen,  but  as  they  are  also 
valued  by  the  natives,  the  novice  was  seldom 
given  them. 

The  carcasses  were  now  abandoned  to  the 
crowd,  who  fell  upon  them  like  vultures,  fighting 
with  each  other  to  obtain  what  remained  of  the 
precious  fat. 

We  stood  watching  the  curious  conflict  for  a 
while,  then  walked  on  towards  the  Bungalow, 
anxious  to  get  our  tubs  and  breakfast. 

In  spite  of  the  jam  and  sardine  compound 
we  had  eaten  of  so  copiously,  earlier  in  the  day, 
we  did  ample  justice  to  the  breakfast  our  chef 
had  provided  for  us. 

After  it  was  over,  we  sat  for  a  time,  smoking 
on  the  verandah,  talking  over  our  adventures, 
but  the  heavy  meal,  following  on  our  sleepless 
night,  soon  began  to  take  effect,  and  before 
long  we  were  both  fast  asleep. 

In  the  evening  Dulall  appeared,  looking  none 
the  worse  for  his  past  night's  vigil,  and  informed 
us  that  he  had  heard  of  a  bear  and  two  cubs  in  a 
cave  some  five  miles  off.  We  found  afterwards 
that  the  indefatigable  old  man  had  been  prowling 
about  all  day  seeking  information  ! 

Tom,  as  usual,  wished  to  start  off  at  once  ;  but 
as  there  were  hardly  two  hours  of  daylight  left 
and  no  road,  other  than  what  our  elephants  would 
make,  we  arranged  to  go  next  morning.  Our 
long  siesta  in  the  afternoon  still  left  us  something 
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owing  in  the  way  of  sleep ;  we  accordingly  retired 
early,  to  dream  of  what  we  had  already  done  and 
what  there  was  still  in  store  for  us  to-morrow. 

A  clanking  of  heavy  chains  and  the  voices  of  the 
Mahouts  and  their  assistants,  talking  to  each  other 
as  the}'  prepared  the  elephants  for  the  expedition, 
aroused  us  from  our  well-earned  sleep,  long  before 
the  night  was  spent.  Once  awake,  we  were  too 
eager  to  think  of  further  sleep.  Our  toilet  was  not 
a  lengthy  one,  for  there  was  little  to  put  on,  collars 
and  ties  we  had  long  discarded,  and  waistcoats 
formed  no  part  of  our  attire. 

Even  shaving,  that  function  considered  so  im- 
portant by  the  youth  whom  Nature  has  not  as 
yet  provided  with  a  beard,  we  had  mutually 
agreed  to  drop.  Hence,  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
from  the  time  that  we  awoke,  we  had  dressed 
and  partaken  of  our  early  meal,  and  as  the  first 
faint  streak  of  dawn  appeared,  we  mounted  and 
were  off. 

Our  way  led  through  the  Forest,  and  when  we 
had  fairly  entered  it  one  might  have  imagined 
that  it  was  night  again  ;  the  enormous  trees  with 
their  spreading  branches  uniting  overhead,  shut 
out  what  little  light  there  was,  and  as  we  pro- 
ceeded further  the  darkness  became  more  intense 
every  moment. 

Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow,  for  the  under- 
growth was  thick  and  creepers  barred  our  way, 
having  to  be  cut  with  every  step  we  took. 

F 
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Dulall,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  navigation  of 
our  jungle  ships,  was  on  the  leading  elephant, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  sun  or 
compass  for  his  guidance,  seemed  perfectly  at 
home,  keeping  his  direction  as  accurately  as  if 
he  had  some  visible  point  to  steer  by. 

It  was  a  marvellous  performance,  because  to 
make  any  progress  at  all  we  had  frequently  to 
retrace  our  steps,  owing  to  some  deep  cutting  or 
other  impassable  barrier  which  it  was  necessary 
to  go  round,  hence  we  were  constantly  twisting 
and  turning  in  every  direction. 

Any  European,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  have  been  hopelessly  at  fault,  but  the  native 
of  India  is  never  at  a  loss  ;  by  night  or  day,  in 
storm  or  sunshine,  he  always  knows  his  cardinal 
points,  instinctively. 

We  had  proceeded  in  this  manner,  making  slow 
but  steady  progress  for  upwards  of  three  hours, 
when  we  came  out  into  a  savannah  composed  of 
long  tiger  grass. 

The  sun,  invisible  to  us  while  in  the  Forest, 
now  shone  with  dazzling  brightness,  turning  the 
yellow  grass  into  a  lake  of  shining  gold,  with  the 
dark  line  of  Forest  around  it  for  its  shores. 

It  was  a  glorious  scene,  but  one  which  would 
need  an  artist's  brush  to  depict  faithfully,  and  I 
was  gazing  in  admiration  of  its  beauty,  when  an 
exclamation  from  Tom  recalled  me  to  myself. 

"  I  say.  Bones,  look  at  that  ant-hill  over  there — 
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what  a  curious  shape  it  is  ;  and,  by  Jove,  it  seems 
as  if  it  was  moving  !  " 

I  turned  my  head  to  look,  for  we  were  sitting 
back  to  back,  and  as  I  did  so,  I  saw  that  the  lead- 
ing elephant  was  being  driven  on  towards  us  as 
fast  as  it  could  go,  while  Dulall  was  shouting 
to  our  driver  to  go  back.  We  were  wondering 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
manoeuvre  when  the  old  man  reached  us. 

"It  is  a  Jungle  Hati  "  (wild  elephant),  he 
whispered,  "  but  he  may  not  have  seen  us  yet, 
and  fortunately  the  wind  blows  the  opposite  way." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  we  have  had  enough  of  Jungle 
Hatis,"  said  Tom,  *'  — and  look  !  there  go  some 
more  of  'em  !  " 

This  was  true  enough,  for  w^e  could  now  see 
five  or  six  similar  objects  following  the  huge 
beast  we  had  taken  for  an  ant-hill  ! 

"  What  are  we  to  do  now,  Dulall  ?  "  I  asked, 
for  our  late  adventure  with  the  Tusker  had 
created  a  feeling  of  respect,  not  to  say  awe,  for 
these  formidable  beasts  ;  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
encounter  half-a-dozen  of  them  at  once  ! 

The  old  man's  reply  was  comforting,  but  filled 
us  with  surprise. 

"  There  is  no  danger  now,  sahib.  Seeing  only 
one  at  first,  I  thought  he  was  alone,  but  I  see  now 
it  is  a  herd.  See  !  there  go  some  more.  There 
must  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  them." 

"  But,  surely,  if  one  is  dangerous,  twenty  or 
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thirty  must  be  more  so,"  I  exclaimed,  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  increase  in  numbers  should 
decrease  the  danger  ! 

"  No,  sahib,  a  herd  will  not  attack  us  if  we  keep 
out  of  their  way,  but  an  elephant  alone  is  generally 
a  '  Budmash  '  "  (wicked  one),  "and  will  always 
attack  other  elephants  or  human  beings  if  he 
meets  them." 

Subsequent  experiences  have  proved  to  me  that 
the  Forester's  statement  was  correct,  but  neither" 
Tom  nor  myself  were  inclined  to  believe  it  at 
the  time. 

We  watched  the  herd  go  slowly  by,  that  is  as 
much  as  we  could  see  of  them — which  was  only 
their  back  bones — till  they  had  passed  out  of 
sight,  and  then  resumed  our  way. 

The  grass,  though  heavy,  was  easy  to  go 
through,  and  we  now  made  rapid  progress  as 
compared  with  our  journey  through  the  Forest. 
The  cave  lay  at  the  end  of  it,  where  the  tree 
jungle  commenced  again,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  we  had  reached  it. 


CHAPTER    IV 

The  Bear  cave — Dulall  gets  the  Bear  out — The  Bear  shot — 
Repeating  rifles — We  get  two  Bear  cubs — The  return — A 
vicious  Elephant — Subdued,  but  breaks  away  at  night — 
Found  again — Dulall  takes  us  to  the  Salt  Licks — Another 
Maichan 

We  found  that  this  side  of  the  Forest  was  on  a 
higher  level,  rising  some  ten  feet  above  the  bed  of 
the  "  Savannah,"  and  on  the  face  of  this  escarp- 
ment was  a  depression,  which  the  action  of  the 
water,  or  the  rains,  and  probably  the  bear  itself, 
had  enlarged  into  a  cave. 

The  mouth  of  this  was  about  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  being  very  dark,  we  judged  the  hollow 
must  extend  some  way.  Tom  and  I  were  anxious 
to  make  a  closer  examination,  and  seeing  Dulall 
dismount,  were  preparing  to  follow  his  example, 
but  evidently  this  did  not  fit  in  with  his  arrange- 
ments— for  signing  to  us  to  remain  where  we  were, 
he  walked  on  towards  the  entrance. 

As  he  had  warned  us  beforehand  that  our 
success  depended  on  our  silence,  we  could  make 
no  objection,  so  getting  our  rifles  ready,  in  case 
they  should  be  wanted,  we  sat  watching  his 
proceedings. 

69 
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The  cave  was  some  twenty  yards  from  where  we 
stood,  the  grass  jungle  extending  up  to  it,  but 
thinning,  gradually,  as  it  approached.  We  could 
see  Dulall  carefully  parting  the  jungle  with  his 
hands,  as  he  advanced  cautiously,  step  by  step, 
till  he  reached  the  end  of  the  "  Savannah."  He 
now  commenced  climbing  up  the  bank  by  what 
looked  to  be  a  path,  evidently  made  by  the  bear, 
for  we  could  see  him,  every  now  and  then,  examin- 
ing it  carefully,  as  if  in  search  of  footprints,  but 
apparently  in  vain. 

A  few  moments  later  his  head  was  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hole,  which  was 
about  half  way  up  the  bank.  He  remained  there 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  from  his  attitude 
we  concluded  he  was  listening  for  some  sound 
within. 

We  watched  him  in  breathless  silence,  longing  to 
discuss  the  matter,  but  afraid  to  do  so,  even  in 
a  whisper,  for  we  knew  that  if  the  bear  "  was 
in  "  the  slightest  sound  of  human  voices  might 
cost  the  old  man  his  life,  or  at  best  a  terrible 
mauling. 

At  last,  much  to  our  relief,  we  saw  him 
cautiously  climbing  down  again  and  retracing 
his  steps  through  the  grass  ;  he  was  soon 
beside  us. 

"  The  bear  is  inside,  sahib,"  he  whispered,  "  and 
I  think  there  are  some  little  ones,  too,  for  I  heard 
them ;  we  must  now  take  both  the  elephants  up 
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to  the  cave,  then,  if  we  make  a  noise,  perhaps  she 
will  come  out  !  " 

"  But  supposing  she  doesn't,"  said  Tom, 
excitedly,  evidently  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  we 
should  do  in  this  event. 

"  We  must  wait  a  little,  then  make  more  noise, 
and  if  that  won't  do,  I  will  fire  into  the  cave." 
Then  seeing  we  had  our  rifles  ready,  he  ordered 
the  Mahouts  to  advance  to  within  a  yard  or  two 
of  the  cave. 

The  intervening  space  was  comparatively  free 
from  grass,  and  would  afford  us  a  good  view  of  the 
bear  could  we  induce  her  to  come  out. 

Dulall  now  directed  the  Mahouts  to  shout  ; 
and  in  the  uproar  that  ensued  we  could  distinguish 
his  cracked  treble,  more  discordant  than  the  rest. 
W^e  joined  in,  too,  till  the  hubbub  we  created 
would  have  rivalled  Pandemonium  ;  but,  shout 
as  we  might,  the  bear  showed  no  inclination  to 
come  out,  but  every  now  and  then,  above  the  din, 
we  could  hear  her  growl — loud  at  first,  then 
growing  fainter,  as  she  retreated  further  into 
the  cave. 

At  last,  seeing  that  no  noise  we  were  capable  of 
producing  was  likely  to  bring  about  the  end  we 
hoped  for,  the  old  man  prepared  to  carry  out  his 
alternative   proposition. 

Warning  us  to  be  ready  with  our  rifles,  he 
raised  his  formidable  weapon  to  the  shoulder  and, 
squinting  along  the  barrel  as  if  shooting  for   a 
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prize,  discharged  its  contents  into  the  centre  of 
the  opening. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  explosion  there 
was  a  terrific  roar,  and  scarcely  had  the  smoke 
cleared  off  than  a  large  mass  of  jet  black  fur  filled 
up  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  the  next  moment 
came  rolling  down  the  slope. 

"  Now,  Tom,  let  her  have  it,"  I  shouted,  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word  we  both  fired  at 
once.  Whether  hit  or  not,  we  could  not  say,  but 
she  was  on  to  her  feet  at  once  and  came  charging 
down  upon  us. 

My  second  barrel  rolled  her  over,  which  was 
fortunate,  for  Tom  was — for  the  moment — non- 
effective. I  had  heard  him  muttering  something 
not  exactly  complimentary  about  the  inventor  of 
Repeaters  in  general,  and  "  Winchesters  "  in 
particular,  and  he  was  now  working  the  lever 
frantically,  but  without  any  result. 

The  bear  being  disposed  of,  I  asked  him  why 
he  hadn't  "  fired  a  second  shot." 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  all  this  time,  but  the 
wretched  thing  won't  work.  Look  here,"  and 
he  commenced  pumping  the  lever  up  and  down 
again. 

"  Here,  let  me  try,"  I  said,  and  taking  the 
weapon  from  him  found  that  the  magazine  was 
empty  ! 

"  Well,  I  am  blowed  !  "  he  ejaculated,  looking 
rather  sheepish,  "  and  just  fancy  if  we  had  been 
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on  foot  !  "  Then  seeing  it  was  himself,  and  not 
his  pet  rifle  that  had  failed,  he  soon  cheered  up 
again. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  had  placed  a  cartridge  in  the  chamber, 
but  none  into  the  magazine  ! — And  here  let 
me  say  a  word  in  favour  of  this  much  abused, 
but  really  most  effective,  weapon.  Speaking 
from  personal  experience,  I  have  found  that  for 
all  soft  skin  game,  the  500  Winchester  Express 
Repeater  is  as  good  a  rifle  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  find  ;  it  is  handy,  accurate,  and  as  hard- 
hitting as  any  ordinary  express,  and  for 
howdah  shooting,  often  more  convenient. 

It  is  true  that  for  quickness  in  getting  off  the 
first  two  shots  there  is  nothing  to  equal  a  double 
barrel,  but  in  a  scrimmage,  say,  with  a  wounded 
tiger,  it  is  often  necessary  to  fire  several  shots, 
and  quickly  too. 

Again,  in  a  tussle  with  a  tiger,  the  elephant's 
movements  are  generally  so  erratic,  that  to 
maintain  his  position  in  the  howdah,  the  sports- 
man must  hold  on  with  one  hand  at  least.  To 
extract  the  old  cartridge,  and  insert  fresh  ones, 
under  these  circumstances  is  obviously  im- 
possible, hence,  unless  he  has  a  second  rifle  he  is, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  unarmed. 

Whereas  with  a  Repeater  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  depress  and  pull  up  the  lever — which 
can    be    accomplished    easily    with    one    hand^- 
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and,  if  he  wishes,  empty  his  magazine  into  the 
beast  ! 

But  it  is  only  those  sportsmen,  who,  hke 
myself,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  armed 
with  a  Repeater,  under  such  circumstances^ 
that  can  really  appreciate  the  true  value  of  the 
weapon. 

When  shooting  on  foot  it  should  prove  of  even 
greater  value  ;  for,  with  both  hands  free,  it  is 
quite  possible,  after  a  little  practice,  to  work 
the  lever  without  removing  the  weapon  from  the 
shoulder,  an  advantage  w^hich,  in  the  case  of  a 
charging  animal,  may  easily  be  imagined. 

And  now,  craving  indulgence  for  the  length 
of  this  digression,  let  me  come  back  to  the 
bear. 

The  old  Forester,  always  cautious  where  we 
were  concerned,  would  not  allow  us  to  get  down 
till  he  had  made  quite  sure  the  bear  was  dead, 
a  fact  he  ascertained  by  throwing  one  of  his  boots 
at  it. 

"  Now,  sahib,  we  must  find  the  cubs,"  he  said, 
as  he  dismounted  ;  and,  taking  a  blanket  from 
the  Mahout,  again  went  up  the  path  leading 
to  the  cave. 

"  Let's  go,  too,"  cried  Tom.  "  It  will  be  grand 
sport  catching  the  little  beggars." 

"  All  right,  I  am  game,"  I  replied,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  old  man's  expostulations,  we  followed 
him. 
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As  we  reached  the  entrance,  we  heard  a  curious 
moaning  sound,  and  crawling  on  our  hands  and 
knees  made  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded.  Soon  our  eyes  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  gloom,  we  saw  that  we  were 
in  a  kind  of  tunnel  about  eight  feet  long  by  four, 
and  perhaps  five  feet  high. 

At  the  extreme  end,  huddled  closely  together^ 
were  two  small  black  objects,  from  one  of  which 
came  the  moaning  noise  we  had  heard  ;  Dulall, 
who  was  leading,  quickly  threw  his  blanket  over 
them,  and  drawing  the  edges  together  enclosed 
them  in  its  folds. 

"  There  are  only  two,  sahib,  and  I  have  got 
them  both,"  he  said,  "  and  now  the  sooner  we  get 
out  the  better  !  " 

W^e  wondered  why ;  and  being  anxious  to- 
examine  the  cave  closer,  remonstrated  with  him, 
but  in  vain. 

*•'  No,  sahib,  it  is  not  good  to  stay  here  too- 
long,"  he  said,  "  it  is  not  a  nice  place  for  the 
sahibs,  and  besides,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go- 
back." 

He  seemed  so  determined  that  we  guessed  he 
had  some  good  reasons,  and  having  every  con- 
fidence in  the  old  man's  judgment,  we  gave  in. 
We  discovered  later  that  it  was  the  male  bear's 
return  he  feared,  for  should  he  come  while  we 
were  there  our  position  would  be  a  desperate- 
one. 
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As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  open  we  undid 
the  blanket  at  once,  when  to  our  surprise  and 
disappointment,  we  found  that  one  of  the  cubs 
was  dead.  We  examined  it  carefully  but  could 
find  no  mark  of  injury  anywhere  and,  as  the  body 
was  still  warm,  we  concluded  it  must  have  died 
from  the  concussion  of  the  shot  fired  into  the 
cave. 

The  other  one  was  full  of  life  and,  considering 
its  size  and  utter  helplessness,  as  savage  a  little 
beast  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  We  could  do 
nothing  with  it  until  Dulall,  accustomed  to  wild 
beasts  and  their  ways,  seized  it  by  the  neck  and 
forcing  its  mouth  open,  put  his  finger  into  it  ! 
In  a  moment  it  became  as  docile  as  a  babe,  and 
sucking  vigorously  at  the  finger,  soon  fell  fast 
asleep,  evidently  under  the  impression  that  it 
had  been  enjoying  its  natural  food  ! 

And  now  came  the  question  as  to  how  we  were 
to  convey  it  to  the  Bungalow,  for  we  had  no 
box  or  basket,  or  anything  of  the  kind  !  A  small 
bag  of  sacking  was  all  that  we  could  find,  but 
fortunately  it  was  a  narrow  one,  so  by  cramming 
the  little  beast  into  it,  and  drawing  the  mouth 
together,  it  made  an  admirable  strait  waist- 
coat ! 

It  was  now  past  two  o'clock,  and  as  it  was 
necessary  to  get  through  the  Forest  before  dark, 
we  lost  no  time  in  starting. 

All  went  well  until  we  had  crossed  the  grass 
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"  Savannah  "  and  entered  the  Forest  on  the 
opposite  side  of  it,  following  the  path  we  had 
made  that  morning,  and  were  going  steadily 
along,  in  single  file,  much  faster  than  we  had 
come. 

Dulall  was  leading,  on  the  Tusker  as  before, 
holding  the  bag  with  the  bear  on  his  lap,  when 
suddenly  his  elephant,  uttering  a  piercing  shriek, 
stopped  dead,  and  in  spite  of  all  its  Mahout's 
endeavours,  refused  to  move  a  step. 

Rumbhng  and  trumpeting  in  turn,  he  kept 
striking  the  ground  with  his  trunk,  producing 
sounds  like  the  beating  of  a  drum,  and  trembling 
all  over  as  if  in  abject  terror. 

"  The  Jungle  Hatis  again,  by  all  that's  awful, '^ 
cried  Tom,  ever  mindful  of  our  adventure  with 
the  Tusker. 

"  No,  sahib,  it  is  not  Jungle  Hatis  this  time," 
returned  Dulall,  catching  the  words,  "  but  there 
is-  some  '  Janwar  '  "  (animal)  "  in  front  of  us 
which  the  elephant  has  scented." 

There  was  a  bend  in  the  path  just  here  which 
prevented  him  seeing  more  than  a  yard  or  two 
ahead,  but  before  he  had  time  even  to  conjecture 
what  kind  of  animal  it  might  be,  we  saw  his 
elephant  suddenly  dash  forward. 

The  next  moment  it  stopped,  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  started,  and  then  for  a  time  we  could  see 
nothing  but  a  cloud  of  twigs  and  leaves,  as  if 
some  desperate  struggle  was  going  on. 
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We  could  hear  the  elephant's  screams  and 
trumpetings  of  rage,  mingling  with  angry  growls 
and  loud  snorting  of  some  other  beast,  and  above 
it  all  Dulall's  shrill  cries,  using  language  un- 
necessary to  record. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  then  a  huge, 
black,  shaggy  mass  emerged  from  the  confusion, 
and,  galloping  past  us,  disappeared  into  the 
Forest. 

"  Bhalloo,  sahib  ;  maro,  maro  !  "  (Bear,  sir  ; 
hre,  fire  !)  shouted  Dulall,  excitedly  ;  but  this 
was  easier  said  than  done,  for  our  elephant  was 
now  excited  too,  and  it  was  as  much  as  we  could 
do  to  keep  from  falhng  off. 

In  the  meantime  the  elephant  in  front  had 
turned  and,  almost  beyond  control,  was  mak- 
ing frantic  efforts  to  get  away  and  follow  in 
pursuit. 

Fortunately  its  driver  was  a  "  Tharu,"  a 
race  celebrated  for  their  pluck  and  marvellous 
skill  as  Mahouts,  and  this  man  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

Driving  his  iron  hook  deep  into  the  elephant's 
head,  and  leaning  over  to  the  opposite  side,  he 
brought  his  whole  weight  to  bear  upon  it.  Forced 
by  the  pain  to  turn  its  head  upwards  and  to  one 
side,  the  animal  could  not  bolt,  but  he  was  a 
vicious  beast  when  thwarted  and  cunning  to  a 
degree. 

Finding  his  Mahout  had  got  the  best  of  it,  he 
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now  deliberately  set  to  work  to  get  rid  of 
him  and,  as  the  first  step  towards  this  object, 
seemingly  abandoned  all  attempts  to  get 
away. 

The  driver  gradually  eased  the  tension  on  the 
hook,  till  seeing  the  beast,  apparently,  quite 
obedient  and  subdued,  he  removed  it  altogether  ; 
then  without  the  slightest  warning  the  beast 
began  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  quickening  the 
motion  every  moment  till  Dulall,  having  only  one 
hand  to  hold  on  by,  was  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground. 

But  the  vicious  brute  had  under-estimated  the 
skill  and  courage  of  its  driver,  to  whom  this  rare 
but  dangerous  vice  was  not  unknown,  and  who 
was  quite  prepared  to  deal  with  it ;  thrusting 
his  feet  well  through  the  loop  of  rope  which 
served  as  stirrups,  the  elephant  was  powerless  to 
dislodge  him.  And  now  ensued  the  most  desper- 
ate struggle  between  man  and  beast  possible  to 
imagine,  a  typical  instance  of  science  versus  brute 
force,  but  with  the  odds  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  brute. 

The  elephant  was  a  particularly  large  and  mas- 
sive beast,  but  from  the  activity  it  displayed  it 
might  have  been  an  antelope.  Its  movements 
were  so  rapid  that  the  man's  pugri  was  shaken 
off,  and  his  hair,  which,  like  all  "  Tharus," 
he  wore  long,  stood  out  at  right  angles  to  his 
head,  as  the  animal,  swaying  from  side  to  side 
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like  some  huge  pendulum,  gained  speed  with  every 
swing. 

We  watched  the  contest  with  considerable 
anxiety,  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  man 
dislodged,  but  he  held  on  with  inconceivable 
tenacity,  dealing  blow  upon  blow  with  the  iron 
hook  upon  the  animal's  head,  till  we  thought  the 
beast  must  drop. 

Whether  these  blows  had  some  effect  upon  the 
beast  or  he  had  thought  of  another  plan  to  rid 
him  of  his  foe,  it  is  dif^cult  to  say ;  at  any 
rate  he  ceased  his  movements  for  a  while,  and 
raising  his  trunk  attempted  to  twine  it  round 
the  man. 

It  was  horrible  to  watch  his  efforts,  for  should 
they  succeed,  we  felt  the  man  was  doomed.  The 
terrible  death  in  store  for  him  filled  us  with 
dismay,  and  I  called  to  Dulall,  who  had  sought 
shelter  in  the  jungle,  suggesting  that  I  should  try 
and  shoot  the  elephant. 

"  No,  sahib,"  he  shouted  in  reply,  "  there  is  no 
fear  of  his  seizing  the  Mahout,  for  an  elephant 
cannot  turn  his  trunk  right  back  ;  he  is  almost 
conquered  now  and  will  soon  give  in." 

It  required  a  large  amount  of  faith  to  accept 
this  statement,  but  happily  the  Mahout  soon 
proved  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  for  as  the  trunk 
went  up  again,  and  the  tip  of  it  came  near  him^ 
he  bent  suddenly  forward  and  dealt  it  a  tre- 
mendous  blow. 
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The  animal  squealed  with  pain  and,  lowering  his 
trunk  at  once,  was  quiet  for  the  moment,  when  the 
man,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull,  drove  the 
hook  several  times  into  the  animal's  head  till  the 
beast  was  thoroughly  subdued  and  again  under 
control. 

Dulall  now  left  his  shelter,  and  re-mounting  with 
his  bundle,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

This  little  episode  had  delayed  us  considerably, 
but  we  managed  to  reach  the  Bungalow  before  it 
was  quite  dark. 

Tired  and  hungry  though  we  were,  for  a 
few  sandwiches  was  all  we  had  eaten,  the 
first  thing  we  did  on  arrival  was  to  release  the 
captive  from  its  uncomfortable  position,  and 
then  offered  it  some  milk,  which  it  refused 
for  a  while,  but  finally  lapped  up  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

The  commotion  in  the  Forest  had  upset  him 
considerabh',  in  more  senses  than  one,  and  its 
cries  on  the  journey  home  so  excited  the  elephants 
again,  that  their  squeals  and  rumbhngs  in  the 
night  kept  us  many  hours  awake. 

We  had  dropped  off  to  sleep  at  last,  when  I  was 
awakened  by  the  clanking  of  a  chain,  and  fancied 
I  heard  some  heavy  animal  moving  through  the 
Forest. 

I  called  to  Tom,  but  getting  no  reply  jumped 
out  of  bed,  and,  crossing  to  where  he  lay,  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.     "  Wake  up,"  I  whispered, 
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"  there  is  something  moving  round  the  Bungalow. 
Listen  !  " 

"  Oh,  put  it  on  the  table,  I  am  not  going  to  get 
up  yet,"  he  muttered,  half  asleep,  thinking  it  was 
the  "  Khitmagar  "  with  his  early  morning  tea. 

"  Don't  be  an  owl,  but  get  up  quick  and  listen," 
I  repeated,  shaking  him  into  wakefulness. 

"  What's  up  now  ?  Jungle  Hati  again  ?  "  As 
he  spoke  a  loud  crashing  in  the  Forest  arrested  our 
attention.  He  was  out  of  bed  in  a  second  and, 
seizing  the  lantern,  rushed  on  to  the  verandah, 
where   I   followed. 

The  night  was  at  its  blackest,  its  natural  dark- 
ness being  accentuated  by  the  thick  Forest  all 
around,  and  but  for  the  light,  we  could  have 
hardly  seen  each  other.  We  could  still  hear  the 
movement  in  the  jungle  as  of  some  heavy  beast 
forcing  its  way  through. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  is  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Perhaps  a 
wild  elephant  after  all." 

"  Rot  !  "  was  Tom's  pithy,  but  somewhat  rude, 
rejoinder.  Then,  after  listening  for  a  moment, 
"  Why,  it's  only  our  elephants  tearing  up  their 
'  chara  '  "  (branches  of  a  particular  tree  that 
elephants  feed  on)  "  after  all,"  he  added,  pettishly, 
and  was  going  back  to  bed. 

"  But  I  heard  the  animal  moving  through  the 
Forest,  and  if  it  wasn't  for  the  chain  I " 

**  There  you  are,  a  wild  elephant  wouldn't  have 
a  chain  on,  would  he  ?  "    he  interrupted,  testily. 
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feeling  somewhat  sore  at  having  been  roused  from 
his  sleep.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  old  boy,  you've 
got  wild  elephants  on  the  brain,  so  come  along 
to  bed  and  sleep  them  off,"  he  added,  recovering 
his  usual  good  humour. 

I  was  forced  to  admit  the  soundness  of  his 
reasoning,  for  the  idea  of  a  wild  elephant  with  a 
chain  was  obviously  ridiculous.  Little  did  we 
think  then  that  we  should  one  day  witness  this 
phenomenon,  and  under  circumstances  never  to 
be  forgotten  ! 

Satisfied  now  that  it  was  our  own  elephants  we 
had  heard,  we  returned  to  bed  and  slept  soundly 
till  late  into  the  morning. 

When  our  early  tea  was  brought  the  Khitmagar 
informed  us  that  Dulall  was  outside  and  wished 
to  speak  to  us  at  once. 

"  Come  in  here,  Dulall,"  cried  Tom,  expectanth', 
thinking  the  old  man  had  marked  down  some- 
thing else  for  us  to  shoot. 

"  Well,  Dulall,  what  is  the  '  khubbur  '  "  (news) 
"  to-day  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  appeared,  salaaming, 
at  the  door. 

"  Very  bad,  sahib,"  he  answered,  with  a  face 
which  showed  that  something  serious  had  occurred. 
*'  The  *  Duntal  '  "    (Tusker)  "  has  gone  !  " 

"  Gone  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  amazement,  "  but 
where  to  ?  and  how  could  he  get  away  without 
being  seen  ?  " 

"  Well,  sahib,  we  were  all  tired  last  night  and 
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slept  soundly,  and  when  the  Mahout  went  to  rub 
him  down  this  morning  he  found  he  had  drawn 
his  picket  and  was  gone,  chain  and  all  !  " 

"  By  Jove  !  you  were  not  so  far  wrong  after  all, 
Bones,"  ejaculated  Tom,  "  but  what  will '  the  Dad  ' 
say  to  this  I  wonder  ?  No  more  shooting  trips  for 
us,  I  guess  !  " 

"  Well,  but  Dulall,  this  is  ridiculous,"  I 
exclaimed,  too  upset  to  answer,  "  the  Mahout 
must  go  at  once  in  search  of  it." 

"  He  has  gone  already,  sahib.  I  sent  him  and 
the  *  Characut '  "  (grass-cutter)  "  on  the  '  Hatni '  " 
(female  elephant)  "  two  hours  ago  to  follow  on  the 
track,  and  they  will  surely  find  him." 

Somewhat  reassured  by  his  reply,  I  told  him 
what  we  had  witnessed  in  the  night,  for  now  we 
knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  the  Tusker  we  had 
heard. 

The  rest  of  that  day  passed  miserably  enough, 
for  in  a  dense  Forest,  such  as  this,  it  seemed  to  us 
unlikely  they  could  find  him.  He  was  a  valuable 
animal,  we  knew,  worth  three  thousand  rupees 
at  least,  a  sum  which  would  have  to  be  made 
good. 

The  night  was  closing  in,  too,  and  we  felt  that 
unless  already  captured,  there  was  little  chance 
of  our  ever  seeing  the  beast  again  ! 

We  wandered  round  the  clearing,  straining  our 
ears  for  any  sound  of  the  elephants  returning, 
but  there  was  none,  and  except  for  the  chattering 
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of  the  birds,  as  they  quarrelled  over  their 
perches  in  the  trees,  the  Forest  was  as  silent  as 
the   tomb. 

Evening  changed  into  night  with  the  rapidity 
peculiar  to  the  East.  We  had  dined  and  were 
sitting  smoking  in  the  verandah  when,  presently, 
we  heard  the  hum  of  voices  in  the  distance 
gradually  drawing  nearer.  We  sat  listening 
anxiously  till  Tom,  who  had  been  looking  the 
picture  of  despair,  started  to  his  feet,  calling  out 
excitedly  : 

"  It  is  the  elephants,  by  Jove  ;  I  can  hear  them 
— listen  !  " 

There  was  certainly  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread, 
but  whether  of  one  elephant  or  two,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell,  the  night  being  so  intensely  dark, 
though  had  it  been  day  we  should  have  seen  no 
better,  for  there  was  a  large  expanse  of  Forest 
still  between  us.  At  last  the  sounds  seemed  to 
have  drawn  so  close  that  I  could  bear  the  sus- 
pense no  longer.  "  Have  you  got  him  ?  "  I 
shouted  as  loud  as  I  could  yell. 

"  Han,  sahib,  milla  hye  "  (Yes,  sir,  we  have 
found  him),  came  the  answering  cry,  and  a 
moment  or  two  later  we  could  make  out  two  huge, 
shadowy  forms,  stalking  ghost-like  through  the 
clearing. 

The  relief  this  sight  afforded  us  may  readily  be 
imagined,  for  we  had  well-nigh  given  up  all  hope  ; 
in  fact  had  already  concocted  a  letter  reporting 
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the  animal's  loss  and  intended  despatching  it  next 
morning. 

We  ascertained,  subsequently,  from  the  Mahouts 
that  they  had  followed  the  track  the  runaway  had 
left  behind  him  for  thirteen  miles  before  they 
found  him,  standing  in  the  Forest,  held  hard  and 
fast  by  the  picket  which  had  become  fixed  between 
two  trees. 

It  appeared  that  the  elephant  had  forced 
itself  between  these  trees  and  the  end  of  the 
chain,  with  the  picket-peg  attached,  had  become 
entangled  round  one  of  them  and  thus  acted  as  an 
anchor. 

The  animal  seemed  none  the  worse  for  his 
escapade,  and  after  seeing  him  securely  fastened 
to  the  biggest  tree  we  could  find,  we  determined  to 
make  up  for  the  anxiety  we  had  suffered  by  a  long 
expedition  into  the  Forest  the  next  day. 

We  held  a  consultation  with  Dulall  and,  acting 
on  his  advice,  determined  to  explore  the  Forest 
to  the  north  and,  if  possible,  go  on  to  see  a  salt- 
lick which  he  knew  of,  and  which  we  were  most 
anxious  to  inspect. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  taking  some 
blankets  and  a  basket  of  provisions,  in  case  we 
were  benighted,  w^e  made  an  early  start. 

The  journey  was  a  repetition  of  what  we  had 
experienced  the  day  before,  except  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  through  the  Forest,  with  no  savannahs 
to    relieve    its    gloom,    and    the    distance    being 
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about  eight  miles,  it  took  us  nearly  eight  hours 
to  accomplish. 

We  went  on  to  the  salt-lick,  which  was  situated 
in  a  gorge,  resembling  the  dry  bed  of  a  stream,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  a  bare  precipice,  rising, 
almost  abruptly,  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  and 
on  the  sandy  base  of  it  were  tracks  of  various 
animals. 

Taking  Dulall  down  with  us,  we  examined 
these  various  footprints,  many  of  which  were 
of  animals  we  had  not,  as  yet,  encountered. 

Those  of  elephants  and  tigers  were  easy  to 
identify,  but  there  were  others  which  would  have 
puzzled  even  a  naturalist  to  decipher. 

To  our  old  Forester,  however,  the  task  was  a 
very  simple  one.  Familiar  with  every  kind  of 
beast  to  be  met  with  in  the  Forest,  each  footprint 
was  to  him  as  clear  as  if  the  animal  itself  stood 
there. 

.No  Indian  of  the  Western  Prairies — not  even 
the  great  Chingachgook  himself — could  have 
displayed  a  greater  skill,  as,  with  head  bent  down 
and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  he  moved 
from  one  footprint  to  the  other,  naming  each 
animal  that  had  made  them. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  I  was  following 
him,  listening  to  a  description  of  the  animals, 
when  a  shout  from  Tom,  who  was  a  little  apart, 
prospecting  on  his  own  account,  attracted  my 
attention. 
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"  Look  here,  Bones  !  Come  quick  ;  I  do  be- 
lieve there  have  been  wild  men  here  as  well  as 
beasts.  Look  at  that  !  "  pointing  to  an  oblong 
mark  in  front  of  him.  "  Lll  swear  that  was 
made  by  a  human  foot  !  " 

It  certainly  looked  exactly  like  the  impression  of 
a  naked  foot,  and  beside  it  were  several  others 
of  different  sizes,  as  if  a  whole  family  had  been 
wandering  round  the  spot. 

This  discovery  somewhat  puzzled  us,  for  we 
knew  that,  excepting  the  Forest  Guard — who 
lived  in  a  hut  erected  on  a  tree — there  was  no 
human  habitation  within  eight  miles  of  us. 

I  called  to  Dulall,  thinking  he  might  be  able  to 
explain  the  mystery,  and  pointing  to  the  foot- 
print asked  if  there  were  any  Garos,  or  other 
semi-savage  tribes,  living  anywhere  near. 

The  old  man  seemed  to  wonder  at  my  question  ; 
then,  as  my  meaning  dawned  upon  him,  the  faint 
resemblance  of  a  smile  lit  up  his  quaint  old  fea- 
tures. "  Those  are  not  men's  footprints,  sahib, 
but  Bhalloos  Pungas  "  (bear  pugs).  "See,  here 
are  the  two  front  ones  side  by  side,  and  the 
other  two  behind  "  ;  and,  stooping  down,  he 
showed  us  that  what  we  had  taken  for  the  toes 
were  the  marks  made  by  the  claws,  which,  in 
the  loose  sandy  soil,  had  assumed  a  rounded 
shape  ! 

"  Well,  this  is  a  sell !  Only  a  bear  after  all, 
and  I  have  been  thinking  all  the  time  what  a 
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sensation  our  discovery  was  going  to  make  "  ; 
and  Tom,  having  given  vent  to  his  disappoint- 
ment at  finding  his  wild  men  theory  thus 
summarily  disposed  of,  turned  disgustedly 
away. 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed,  too  ;  for  without 
going  so  far  as  my  more  imaginative  friend,  I 
really  believed  we  were  about  to  discover  some 
new  and  interesting  specimen  of  the  Human 
Race. 

Dulall  and  I  now  resumed  our  examination  of 
the  footprints,  and  the  number  of  animals  he 
identified  was  more  than  I  can  now  recall ;  but 
amongst  them  were  elephants,  rhinoceros,  tigers, 
leopards,  bear,  sambhur,  bison,  wild  dog,  etc., 
etc.,  in  fact  almost  a  complete  menagerie  of 
every  four-footed  beast  to  be  found  in  the  Indian 
jungles. 

Most  numerous  of  them  all  were  the  elephant 
tracks,  for  these  animals  appeared  to  have 
visited  the  place  in  herds.  Tigers'  prints  were 
comparatively  few,  but  one  set  of  them  were  of 
gigantic  size,  five  and  a-half  inches  in  diameter, 
at  least,  and  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  sand 
that,  as  Dulall  observed,  the  tiger  must  have 
been  a  monster  amongst  his  kind  ! 

What  puzzled  me,  however,  was  the  apparently 
friendly  way  in  which  these  animals  had  fore- 
gathered, such  "  re-unions,"  except  when  necessi- 
tated by  heavy  floods,   being  quite  opposed   to 
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all  I  had  read  or  heard  of  jungle  law.  But 
Dulall  soon  enlightened  me. 

"  I  have  sat  in  that  tree  many  a  night,"  he 
said,  pointing  to  one  of  enormous  growth  on  the 
brow  of  the  opposite  bank,  "  and  have  watched 
the  animals  come  down  the  gorge,  the  pig  and 
deer  generally  first,  and  when  they  have  licked 
the  salt  and  gone,  others  followed  at  intervals 
throughout  the  night." 

"  But  do  all  these  beasts  come  every 
night  ?  "  I  asked,  picturing  to  myself  the  glorious 
sight  such  a  collection  of  wild  animals  would 
be. 

"  Oh,  no,  sahib,"  he  replied,  "  sometimes 
only  the  deers,  and  on  other  nights  I  have  seen 
nothing  but  the  pigs.  Tigers  come  seldom, 
and  when  they  do,  always  very  late.  But  if  the 
sahib  would  like  to  watch  to-night  I  can  soon 
build   a   Maichan  !  " 

The  prospect  was  most  alluring,  and  as  we 
had  come  prepared  to  camp  out  for  the  night 
I  jumped  at  the  suggestion. 

"  But  what  shall  we  do  with  the  elephants  ?  " 
I  asked,  suddenly  remembering  there  was  no 
place  for  them  to  stay. 

"  They  will  be  all  right,  sahib.  There  is  a 
clearing  under  one  of  our  Guards'  huts,  about 
three  miles  from  here,  where  they  will  be  quite 
safe  and  the  Mahouts  can  get  their  food,"  and 
calling  to  one  of  the  latter  to  help  him,  the  old 
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man  went  off  to  cut  some  saplings,  wanted  for 
the  Maichan, 

In  the  meantime  I  strolled  up  to  Tom,  who 
was  sitting  on  a  rock,  sucking  moodily  at  his 
pipe,  evidently  still  brooding  over  his  disappoint- 
ment. 

"  Cheer  up,  old  boy,"  I  said,  slapping  him  on  the 
back,  "  I  have  some  good  news  for  you  !  The 
*  old  image,'  as  you  call  him,  is  building  us  a 
Maichan,  and  we  are  going  to  sit  up  on  it  all 
night,  watching  the  beasts  that  come.  What 
do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Think  of  it  !"  he  cried,  jumping  up  excitedly, 
"  why  it's  the  most  ripping  idea  I  have  heard  of. 
He  really  is  a  wonderful  old  boy  that,  and  seems 
cram  full  of  excellent  notions.  But,  I  say  !  are 
we  to  shoot  if  we  see  anything  worth  shooting  ?  " 

"  Shoot  !  Good  heavens,  no  !  "  I  rephed, 
decidedly,  for  knowing  Tom's  little  weakness, 
I  was  prepared  for  this  suggestion.  "  Why  you 
'  juggins,'  don't  you  know  that  if  a  single  shot 
was  fired  no  other  beast  would  venture  near  the 
place  ?  " 

"  By  Jove  !  I  didn't  think  of  that,  but  it  will 
be  rather  tantalizing,  won't  it  ?  Just  fancy, 
now,  if  a  tiger  was  to  walk  quietly  down  in  front 
of  us  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  much  chance  of  that, 
judging  from  what  Dulall  tells  me,"  I  replied, 
"  but,   any  way,  it   would   never  do  to  fire,  so 
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come  along  and  let   us   see  how  the  Maichan  is 
getting  on  !  " 

Climbing  up  the  bank  opposite  to  the  "  lick," 
we  walked  up  to  the  tree  Dulall  had  pointed  out. 
It  was,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  an  enormous 
one,  standing  a  yard  or  two  from  the  edge,  and, 
with  its  massive  branches  growing  almost  at 
right  angles  to  the  brink,  seemed  to  have  been 
specially  designed  by  Nature  for  our  purpose. 


CHAPTER    V 

Dulall  makes  the  Maichan — Xo  smoking — Adventure  with 
a  Monkey  and  a  Leopard — Elephants  appear  and  we  get 
a  good  view  of  the  herd — We  kill  a  Sambhur — Tigers 
about 

We  could  hear  Dulall  hacking  away  in  the 
Forest,  close  behind  us,  while  the  Mahout  sat 
unravelling  one  of  the  raw  hemp  ropes  we  carried, 
and  re-making  it  into  shorter  ones. 

Soon  the  hacking  ceased  and  Dulall  appeared, 
carrying  several  saplings  of  different  lengths. 
He  then  chmbed  up  the  tree,  and  selecting  two 
thick  branches,  as  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
as  he  could  find,  let  down  a  rope  and  hauled  up 
four  of  the  poles.  These  he  placed  at  intervals 
across  the  branches,  fastening  them  securely  ; 
he  then  tied  some  shorter  ones  across  them  till 
he  had  made  a  platform  resembling  the  gratings 
on  a  boat,  and  about  eight  feet  square. 

A  few  leafy  branches  strewed  over  this  structure, 
with  the  blankets  spread  over  all,  completed  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  Being  perched  some 
fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cliff  it  would 
command  a  good  view  of  the  gorge  below. 

It  was  now  four  o'clock,  and  time  the  elephants 
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started  for  their  camp,  so,  removing  the  provision 
basket  and  our  rifles,  we  sent  them  off  with  orders 
to  return  at  daybreak. 

As  they  disappeared  into  the  Forest,  and  the 
sound  of  their  movements  gradually  grew  fainter^ 
I  could  not  but  realize  how  helpless  we  would  be 
should  anything  prevent  their  returning  for  us. 
Left,  as  we  were,  in  the  heart  of  this  dense  and 
trackless  Forest,  with  two  deep  torrents  between 
us  and  the  Bungalow,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  finding  our  way  on  foot,  and  we  might 
be  imprisoned  here  for  days. 

However,  it  was  too  late  now  to  change  our 
plans,  so  we  must  take  our  chance  and,  after  all, 
the  risk  was  worth  the  running,  for  there  was  a 
strange  fascination  in  the  thought  that  we  were 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  depths  of  that  mighty 
Forest,  far  removed  from  the  haunts  of  men  and 
surrounded  by  savage  beasts  of  every  kind. 

I  was  aroused  from  these  reflections  by  Dulall 
suggesting  that  it  was  time  we  mounted  to  our 
perch.  **  The  evening  is  closing  in,"  he  said, 
**  and  there  is  plenty  still  to  do  before  the  night 
arrives." 

He  had  fastened  a  rope  to  one  of  the  lower 
boughs,  which  helped  us  to  climb  up  the  trunk, 
and  once  amongst  the  branches  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  Maichan  with  our 
rifles  slung  behind  us.  The  blankets  and  basket 
Dulall  had  already  hauled  up  by  the  rope. 
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We  found  the  platform  larger  than  it  had 
seemed,  and  most  comfortable.  Looking  down 
from  it  on  to  the  face  of  the  opposite  cliff  we 
could  distinguish,  clearly,  several  smooth  patches 
on  its  surface,  which,  from  their  different  levels, 
indicated  the  height  of  the  various  animals  that 
had  visited  the  "lick." 

But  more  remarkable  still  w^as  the  appearance 
presented  by  the  footprints  in  the  sand  ;  the 
effect  produced  being  exactly  that  of  a  carpet 
designed  in  black  and  yellow,  the  subdued 
light  causing  the  indentations  to  appear  quite 
dark  in  contrast  with  the  yellow  surface  of  the 
sand.  In  fact,  as  an  optical  delusion,  it  was 
the  most  curious  one  I  had  even  seen. 

However,  we  had  other  and  more  important 
matters  to  attend  to  at  the  moment,  for  night 
was  fast  approaching  and  we  had  still  to  dine 
and  arrange  our  positions  before  the  darkness 
overtook  us,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to  move 
afterwards,  for  the  platform  had  no  rail  and, 
being  immediately  above  the  gorge,  a  fall  would 
mean  a  drop  of  fifty  feet  at  least  ! 

Our  dinner  was  soon  disposed  of,  for  there 
was  not  much  to  eat — and  we  had  to  save  some- 
thing for  the  morning,  so  eating  as  little  as  we 
could  do  with,  we  commenced  our  preparations 
for  the  night. 

The  basket  was  re-packed  and  so  placed  as  to 
do  duty  for  a  pillow.     The  rifles  were  overhauled 
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and  loaded,  and  the  lantern  hung  up  ready  to  be 
lighted  should  the  necessity  arise,  for  we,  of 
course,  decided  to  watch  without  a  light. 

Finally  we  tossed  up  for  the  "  pillow,"  which, 
falling  to  Tom,  he  immediately  took  possession, 
while  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  my  solah 
topee  and  the  water  bottle  ;  and  lying  back 
in  our  respective  quarters,  lit  our  pipes  and 
discussed  the  possibilities  in  store  for  us. 

As  the  moon  would  not  be  up  till  after  twelve 
o'clock,  Dulall  advised  us  to  try  and  sleep  till 
then,  for,  as  he  truthfully  observed,  "  if  any 
animal  came  before  that  time,  the  sahib  could  not 
see  it  in  the  dark."  But  we  were  far  too  excited 
to  think  of  sleep  and  I  replied  that  we  intended 
sitting  up  all  night. 

"  Rather,"  joined  in  Tom,  proceeding  to  load 
another  pipe,  "  it  will  be  jolly  sitting  here,  and 
what  with  jawing  and  smoking  the  time  will  pass 
like  wdnking." 

"  What  does  Tom  Sahib  say  ?  "  enquired 
Dulall,  to  whom  "  the  English  "  as  it  is  "  spoke  " 
was  hopelessly  unintelligible. 

I  explained  to  him  as  wtII  as  I  was  able,  and, 
being  as  fond  of  smoking  as  my  companion,  was 
dismayed  at  his  reply. 

"  To  smoke,  sahib,  after  dark,  would  be  worse 
than  if  we  lit  the  lantern,  for  the  smell  of  tobacco 
goes  very  far,  and  would  scare  away  any  animal 
that  was  coming.    To  talk  much,  too,  is  not  good." 
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This  was  an  unexpected  blow,  for  we  were  both 
inveterate  smokers,  and  to  spend  the  night  without 
a  pipe  would  be  a  terrible  privation,  but  instinct 
told  me  the  old  man  was  quite  right,  though 
Tom,  I  feared,  would  not  be  easy  to  convince. 

"  I  say,  that's  a  long  speech  the  old  man  has 
been  making  !     What's  it  all  about  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  he  has  been  saying  we  mustn't  smoke, 
and  I " 

"  Not  smoke  !  "  he  interrupted,  sitting  up  in 
his  excitement,  "  but  why  !  Does  he  think 
we'd  set  his  blessed  forest  in  a  blaze  ? 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  when  you  interrupted 
me,"  I  replied.  Then  repeated  what  Dulall 
had  said. 

"  But  there's  no  wind,  so  how  could  the  scent 
be  carried  ?  "  retorted  Tom.  "  Anyway,  it  would 
be  awfully  dull  sitting  up  all  night  without  a 
smoke,  so  I  vote  we  risk  it  !  " 
•  I  made  no  reply,  but  seeing  the  tobacco  pouch 
lying  near  me,  I  slipped  it  into  my  pocket,  un- 
observed. Fortunately  we  had  only  one  between 
us,  a  huge  sack-shaped  thing  holding  close  on 
half-a-pound. 

Tom,  who  had  been  smoking  incessantly  for 
some  time,  now  put  down  his  pipe,  and  we  lay 
for  half-an-hour  or  so,  occasionally  whispering 
to  each  other,  but  in  spite  of  our  determination 
"  to  keep  awake  all  night,"  we  were  both  soon 
fast  asleep. 
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How  long  I  slept  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was 
awakened  by  a  crash,  as  if  some  heavy  weight 
had  fallen  close  beside  me.  The  next  moment 
I  felt  something  touch  me  lightly  on  the  arm. 

"  Kya  hye  "  (What  is  it  ?),  "  Dulall  ?  "  I  asked, 
half  asleep,  and  thinking  he  was  trying  to  rouse 
me.  But  there  was  no  reply.  "  Kya  hye,"  I 
repeated,  but  again  there  was  no  answer. 

Thoroughly  awake  now,  and,  I  confess,  some- 
what alarmed,  I  started  up  and  sat  listening  for 
a  moment — for  I  could  hear  something  moving 
near  me.  Tom  and  Dulall  were  both,  apparently, 
sleeping  soundly,  for  though  I  called  to  them 
several  times  I  could  get  no  answer. 

The  night  was  so  intensely  dark  that  I  was 
afraid  to  move  lest  I  should  fall  out  of  the 
Maichan ;  at  last,  driven  to  desperation,  I 
turned  over  oh  my  hands  and  knees,  intending 
to  crawl  cautiously  over  to  Dulall,  but,  as  I  put 
out  my  hand  to  feel  the  way,  it  came  in  contact 
with  a  soft,  hairy  mass  which,  for  the  moment, 
I  took  to  be  a  bear. 

With  a  yell  that  might  have  been  heard  a  mile 
away,  I  started  back  in  terror ;  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  piercing  shriek,  and  something 
seemed  to  jump  over  me  and  on  to  a  branch  above. 

"  Kya  hua,  kya  hua  ?  "  (What  has  happened  ?) 
came  Dulall's  voice  from  the  other  end  of  the 
Maichan,  w^hile  Tom,  in  blissful  ignorance,  slept 
peacefully  on. 
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In  the  meantime  our  unwelcome  visitor  above 
was  creating  a  terrible  commotion.  Seated  on 
one  of  the  smaller  branches,  he  was  shaking  it 
violently,  screaming  and  chattering  at  such  a 
rate  that  even  the  sleepy-headed  Tom  awoke. 

"  Hullo,  what's  all  this  row  about  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  a  prodigious  yawn  or  two.  "  I 
dreamt  I  was  in  the  Zoo  !  But  what  is  that 
chattering  up  there — a  monkey  ?  Let's  light  up 
and  have  a  look  at  him  !  " 

"  Yes  !  '  Munkie,'  sahib,"  put  in  Dulall,  who 
knew  the  English  names  of  all  forest  beasts 
and  trees,  "  but  he  is  a  '  Lungoor  '  which  are 
sometimes  '  budmash  '  "  (wicked).  "  We  must 
frighten  him."  And,  extracting  a  match-box 
from  one  of  his  immense  pockets,  he  lit  the 
lantern. 

As  the  light  grew  brighter  we  could  see  the 
animal  just  above  us.  He  was  an  extraordinary 
looking  beast  with  snow^  white  hair  and  whiskers, 
which,  with  his  coal  black  face  and  huge,  w^hite 
teeth,  gave  him  a  most  weird  and  formidable 
appearance. 

We  could  quite  believe  he  might  be  dangerous — 
for  when  erect  he  would  stand  quite  four  feet 
eight  inches,  and  with  his  long,  muscular  arms  and 
those  terrible  teeth  would  be  an  unpleasant  beast 
to  tackle. 

However,  he  did  not  give  us  much  time  to 
examine  him,  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  the  light 
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than,  with  an  appalhng  shriek  of  rage  and  terror, 
he  jumped  on  to  an  adjacent  tree,  and  swinging 
from  branch  to  branch,  soon  passed  beyond  the 
Hmits  of  our  Hght  ;  but  we  could  hear  him  for 
some  time,  jumping  from  tree  to  tree,  screaming 
and  chattering  as  he  went. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  last  of  him,  and  thankful 
he  had  not  attacked  me  when  he  first  landed  on 
the  platform,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  for 
I  was  too  fast  asleep  to  have  heard  him. 

The  excitement  of  this  little  adventure  had 
driven  away  all  inclination  for  further  sleep,  and 
we  were  now  really  in  the  mood  for  sitting  up  all 
night.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  it  was 
nearly  eleven  o'clock.  Though  still  intensely 
dark  we  knew  the  moon  would  soon  be  rising, 
so  it  was  time  we  put  the  light  out  and  resumed 
our  silent  watch. 

Dulall,  too,  was  apparently  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  reaching  up  to  the  lantern  was  about  to  turn 
it  out,  when  Tom  called  to  him  to  wait  till  he 
had  filled  his  pipe. 

He  had  been  four  hours  without  a  smoke,  and 
nothing  but  the  absence  of  tobacco  would  have 
prevented  him  smoking  now  ;  fortunately  there 
was  none  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon.  The 
pouch  lay  safely  in  my  pocket,  and,  cruel  as  it 
may  seem,  I  was  determined  it  should  stay 
there  till  the  morning,  for  the  scent  of  tobacco 
just  now  would  have  been  fatal  to  our  enterprise, 
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especially  after  the  disturbance  created  by  the 
monkey. 

So  I  hardened  my  heart,  and  watched  poor 
Tom  as  he  searched  vainly  for  the  pouch.  "  \Miere 
the  dickens  is  the  'baccy  ?  I  know  I  put  it 
there,"  I  heard  him  muttering  to  himself.  Then, 
calling  to  Dulall,  "  I  say  '  budha  '  "  (old  man)  "  do 
you  see  the  '  tomako  thaili '  "  (tobacco-pouch) 
'*  anywhere  about  !  " 

"  No,  sahib,"  he  replied  ;  and,  ignorant  of  the 
trick  I  had  played,  commenced  to  look  for  it — 
though  not  very  diligently,  I  observed. 

"  Where  did  you  put  it,  Tom  ?  "  I  asked, 
innocently  ;  afraid  that  my  silence  might  convict 
me. 

"  Why,  here,  close  to  the  edge."  Then,  as  the 
awful  possibihty  occurred  to  him,  "  By  Jove,  I 
believe  I  must  have  kicked  it  over  when  that  con- 
founded monkey  woke  us  up  so  suddenly.  I  say  ! 
do  you  think  I  might  go  down  and  fetch  it  ?  " 

"  Good  heavens  !  no  !  "  I  replied,  "  why  it 
must  be  right  down  in  the  gorge  and  there  may  be 
a  tiger  prowling  around  there  for  all  we  know  ! 
Besides,  the  moon  will  soon  be  up,  and  we  shall 
have  plenty  to  do  then  without  smoking,"  I  added, 
seriously  alarmed  at  his  proposal,  for  being  one 
of  those  reckless,  foolhardy  individuals,  he  was 
quite  capable  of  carrying  out  his  wild  suggestion. 

However,  on  this  occasion  he  proved,  for- 
tunately, more  amenable,  for  about  ten  minutes 
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later  we  heard  a  rustling  in  the  jungle  behind  us, 
then  a  soft  tread  as  of  some  animal  approaching 
stealthily. 

The  footsteps  came  close  up  to  our  tree,  then 
ceased  for  a  while  as  if  the  beast  had  stopped  to 
reconnoitre.  We  could  now  distinctly  hear  the 
breathing  of  the  animal,  a  low,  gasping  sound  re- 
sembling the  purring  of  a  cat.  Presently  it  moved 
on  again  and  appeared  to  be  walking  round  the 
tree,  when  suddenly,  with  a  loud,  coughing  grunt, 
it  seemed  to  rear  itself  against  the  trunk,  for  we 
could  hear  the  sound  of  claws  tearing  through  the 
bark.  This  was  repeated  several  times,  till  we 
feared  the  beast  might  try  to  climb  the  tree,  an 
event  not  at  all  improbable  should  it  prove  to  be 
a  leopard — as  we  now  suspected. 

We  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  habits  of  these 
dangerous  brutes  and  knew  that  they  can  climb 
as  easily  as  cats  ;  our  feelings  of  anxiety  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  imagined.  By  day,  or  even 
moonlight,  it  was  an  adventure  we  would  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  ;  but  to  be  attacked  there  in 
the  dark  and  in  a  space  so  limited  in  size,  and 
unprotected  at  the  sides,  was  quite  another 
matter,  more  especially  as  we  knew  that  the 
darkness  would  be  no  hindrance  to  our  assailant  ! 

The  prospect  of  a  contest  so  unequal  was  dis- 
quieting to  say  the  least  of  it,  but,  happily  for  us, 
it  was  not  destined  to  take  place. 

The  animal,  after  indulging  in  these  gymnastics 
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for  awhile,  resumed  its  prowl,  and,  walking  round 
the  tree  once  more,  moved  on  towards  the  jungle, 
on  our  right,  emitting  the  most  extraordinary 
and  blood-curdling  sounds  I  had  ever  heard. 

But  though  strange  to  us,  to  Dulall's  practised 
ear  the  sounds  evidently  conveyed  the  informa- 
tion he  was  wanting. 

"  It  is  a  '  neckra  bagh  '  "  (leopard),  "  sahib,"  he 
exclaimed,  decidedly;  and  we  had  no  doubt  he 
was  right,  for  any  one  who  had  once  heard  those 
awful,  awe-inspiring  notes  would  not  be  likely  to 
mistake  them. 

To  describe  the  sounds  in  words  would  be  hope- 
lessly impossible,  for  no  style  of  spelling  that  I 
know  of  could  possibly  express  them.  They  have, 
I  know,  been  likened  to  a  hand-saw  when  at  work, 
and  a  more  apt  comparison  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find. 

In  fact,  in  certain  parts  of  India,  the  term 
•"  ara wallah  "  or  "  arkussia  "  (sawyer)  bagh  is 
used  to  denote  a  leopard  ;  and  in  later  years,  when 
encamped  near  jungle,  I  have  often  been  aroused 
at  night  by  this  peculiar  sound,  and  wondered 
for  the  moment  who  could  be  sawing  wood  so 
late  ! 

But  to  return  to  the  particular  animal  respon- 
sible for  this  digression.  For  quite  half-an-hour 
after  he  had  moved  away  we  could  hear  him  in  the 
distance,  repeating,  at  regular  intervals,  the  same 
awful  cry. 
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It  seemed  strange  to  us,  however,  that  an  animal 
belonging  to  a  species  so  notorious  for  the  silence 
and  stealthiness  of  their  movements,  should  thus 
openly  proclaim  their  presence  when  in  the  Forest 
at  night,  and  probably  in  search  of  game. 

I  questioned  Dulall,  thinking  his  experience 
might  possibly  suggest  some  plausible  explanation. 
But,  probably  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  old 
man's  knowledge  of  woodcraft  was  at  fault. 
"  Kya  jane,  sahib  "  (Who  knows,  sir?),  he  replied, 
shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Perhaps  it  is  to 
frighten  other  beasts  away,  or  that  he  is  hungry 
and  calling  out  for  food." 

The  first  of  these  suggestions,  we  allowed, 
might  easily  be  correct,  for  anything  more  cal- 
culated to  terrify  man  or  beast  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  ! 

But  there  was  a  strange  fascination  in  the 
sounds,  so  singularly  in  character  with  the  rest 
of  our  surroundings,  and  when  they  had  passed 
beyond  our  hearing  the  death-like  silence  that 
succeeded  seemed  to  us  dull,  and  almost  painfully 
oppressive. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  stir  the  leaves, 
nor  movement  of  any  kind  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  living  thing  within  the  Forest,  and  yet 
we  knew  there  must  be  animals  in  plenty  all 
around  us. 

We  began  to  fear  our  vigil  would  be  vain  ;  and 
Tom,    who    had    been    yawning    for   some    time. 
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whispered    a   suggestion    that    we   should   go    to 
sleep  again. 

We  knew  the  moon  had  risen — for,  although  we 
could  not  see  her,  the  stars  had  paled  and  the 
dark  canopy  of  leaves  above  our  heads  seemed 
less  opaque,  while  here  and  there  a  faint  streak 
of  light  showed  through  the  tree  tops,  but  all 
below  was  still  an  inky  darkness. 

We  sat  on  in  silence  and  suspense,  longing  for 
the  light  to  come,  for  now  we  could  hear  an 
occasional  movement  in  the  gorge  below,  and  it 
was  tantalizing  to  feel  some  beast  was  there,  yet 
hidden  from  our  sight. 

We  strained  our  eyes  in  trying  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  but  it  was  useless  ;  for  though  the  light 
was  now  increasing  it  had  not  yet  dispelled  the 
vault-like  darkness  of  the  depths  below,  which 
seemed  to  grow  darker  as  the  light  above 
increased. 

•  Presently,  to  add  to  our  annoyance,  we  heard 
the  heavy  tread  of  some  large  animal  coming 
down  the  gorge,  and  then  a  shrill,  peculiar  sound, 
something  between  a  grunt  and  snort. 

"  Genda  hye,  sahib  ;  sunno  "  (it's  a  rhinoceros, 
sahib  ;  listen),  whispered  Dulall,  excitedly, 
recognising  the  sound  immediately. 

"  What's  the  good  of  listening  ;  we  want  to 
see  !  "  I  heard  Tom  mutter  under  his  breath  ;  and 
I  must  confess  I  was  of  the  same  opinion.  How- 
ever, we  could  only  hope  that  the  rhino  would 
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find  the  spot  attractive  and  remain  there  till  th<i 
moon  rose  higher  ! 

I  was  about  to  whisper  this  to  Tom  when, 
suddenly,  from  the  jungle  behind  us,  there  arose 
the  most  piercing  scream  I  had  ever  heard, 
followed  by  a  chorus  of  shrill  trumpetings,  in 
various  keys,  as  if  all  the  elephants  in  the  Forest 
were  assembled. 

These  sounds,  at  first  some  distance  off, 
seemed  rapidly  drawing  nearer,  for  soon  we  could 
hear  the  loud  crashing  of  the  jungle  as  the  animals 
approached,  one  of  them  evidently  considerably 
in  advance. 

Sitting  as  we  were  now,  with  out  backs  toward 
the  chasm,  we  noticed  that  directly  to  our  front 
the  Forest  was  comparatively  open  and  well  lit  up 
by  the  moon. 

As  the  elephants  seemed  to  be  approaching  from 
our  right  it  was  quite  possible  they  might  pass 
across  the  glade,  which,  being  some  twenty  feet 
in  width,  would  give  us  a  good  view  of  them. 
How  fervently  we  hoped  for  this  may  easily  be 
imagined. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  herd  approached,  till  the 
leading  animal  seemed  to  be  quite  close,  and 
evidently  heading  for  the  glade,  for  we  could  now 
see  the  violent  movement  of  the  jungle  as  he  came 
crashing  through.  Another  moment  or  two  and 
we  might  expect  to  see  it  dash  into  the  glade. 

But  would  it  face  the  opening  ?   or,  by  swerving 
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to  the  right,  keep  to  the  shelter  of  the  Forest  ? 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  troubled  us  as,  with 
bated  breath  and  hearts  beating  with  excitement, 
we  awaited  its  decision. 

The  next  moment  two  gleaming  tusks  were 
seen  protruding  through  the  belt  of  trees.  Then, 
with  a  mighty  crash,  an  enormous  elephant  broke 
out  into  the  glade. 

It  paused  for  a  second,  as  if  astonished  at  the 
light  ;  then,  with  a  scream  of  rage,  or  possibly 
of  terror,  threw  up  its  trunk  and  continued  its 
headlong  flight,  disappearing  into  the  jungle 
opposite. 

We  had  a  grand  view  of  him  as  he  crossed, 
scarcely  twenty  feet  in  front  of  us  ;  and  a  finer 
sight  it  would  be  difticult  to  conceive  :  con- 
siderably above  the  average  height,  as  Dulall 
subsequently  informed  us,  and  magnificently 
porportioned,  with  enormous  tusks  of  perfect 
shape,  he  was,  indeed,  a  noble  looking  beast. 

I  have  seen  many  an  elephant  since  then,  both 
wild  and  tame,  but  never  one  to  equal  this  in 
any  one  particular. 

But  to  continue.  The  animal  had  scarcely 
passed  out  of  sight,  and  we  could  still  hear  it 
plunging  through  the  trees,  when  the  rest  of  the 
herd  came  trooping  through  the  gap.  Led  by  a 
Tusker  of  most  truculent  appearance,  they 
stalked  solemnly,  in  single  file,  across  the  opening, 
each  animal  seeming  to  step  into  the  footsteps  of 
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the  one  before  him  ;  we  counted  them  as  they 
passed — just  twenty-five  in  all,  of  which  four 
were  large  Tuskers,  and  the  rest  either  females  or 
the  tuskless  male,  commonly  called  "  Mukhnas." 

Bringing  up  the  rear  was,  evidently,  a  female, 
for  nestling  close  against  her  was  her  little  one — no 
higher  than  a  calf,  but  in  gait  and  manner  as 
solemn  and  dignified  as  the  rest.  We  watched 
the  procession  with  absorbing  interest,  for  each 
animal  that  came  into  view  brought  with  it  some- 
thing fresh  to  admire  and  wonder  at.  Though 
resembling  each  other  in  general  appearance  we 
could  see  that  they  consisted  of  two  distinctly 
different  types. 

Now  would  appear  a  beast  short-legged  and 
deep  bodied,  with  massive  head  and  slow,  heavy 
tread  ;  and  immediately  following  him,  perhaps, 
a  tall,  long-limbed  monster,  lean  and  compara- 
tively nimble  of  foot,  with  receding  forehead  and 
wild,  restless  appearance,  as  compared  with  the 
calm  and  almost  gentle  bearing  of  the  other. 

The  two  types  I  have  attempted  to  describe  are, 
as  we  subsequently  learned,  known  as  the 
"  Domurriah  "  and  "  Mirghi  "  class,  respectively. 
The  former,  when  tamed,  being  much  valued 
because  of  their  greater  strength  and  powers  of 
endurance,  while  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  are  weedy, 
nervous  brutes,  and  often  of  uncertain  temper. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  animal  in  the  procession 
had  passed,  that  we  were  able  to  question  Dulall 
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as  to  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Tusker 
that  had  first  appeared  ;  and  then  we  learnt  what 
an  extremely  rare  and  curious  sight  we  had  had 
the  luck  to  witness. 

He  now  told  us  that  the  Tusker  was  a  Rogue 
elephant,  and  the  disturbance  we  had  heard  in 
the  distance  was  the  fight,  ending  in  his  defeat 
and  expulsion  from  the  herd — which  had  then 
chased  him  from  their  midst. 

"  The  sahibs'  '  kapal  '  "  (luck)  "  is  good,"  said 
the  old  man,  as  he  concluded,  "  for  it  is  a  rare 
sight  to  see  a  Rogue  driven  from  the  herd,  and 
I  have  only  seen  it  once  before,  many  years  ago, 
when  I  was  still  a  '  chokra  '  "  (boy). 

That  this  ancient,  dried-up  specimen  of  human- 
ity had  ever  been  a  "  boy  "  it  was  not  easy 
to  imagine,  but  we  were  quite  ready  to  believe  it 
must  have  been  "  very  long  ago,"  hence,  con- 
gratulated ourselves  greatly  on  having  witnessed 
an  occurrence  so  evidently  rare. 

The  rest  of  this  eventful  night  passed  quietly 
enough.  The  moon,  now  shining  brightly  over- 
head, lit  up  the  scene  around,  and  its  rays, 
penetrating  to  the  depths  below,  revealed  all  that 
it  contained  ;  but  alas  !  there  was  now  nothing 
there  to  see. 

The  rhino  had  departed.  Alarmed  by  the 
Tusker's  boisterous  approach,  it  had  scampered 
off  with  that  peculiar  whistle  which  these  animals 
give  when  frightened  or  disturbed,  and  which  we 
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had  heard  and  wondered  at  till  explained  to  us 
by  Diilall. 

The  various  incidents  I  have  described  had  kept 
us  so  interested  the  greater  portion  of  the  night, 
that  we  were  surprised  to  find,  from  the  increasing 
light,  that  it  was  now  nearly  dawn. 

Tom,  who  with  a  fortitude  most  remarkable 
in  one  of  his  impetuous  nature,  had  hitherto  con- 
trolled his  longing  to  fire  at  everything  we  had 
seen  or  heard,  now  saw  his  opportunity. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  watching  any  longer  now 
that  it  is  daylight,"  he  exclaimed.  "  We  may  as 
well  fire  if  anything  turns  up.  Don't  you  think  so, 
Dulall  ?  "  and,  turning  to  the  latter,  repeated  the 
question  in  what  he  imagined  to  be  Hindustani. 

I  could  see  by  the  old  man's  face  that  this 
proposal  was  not  exactly  to  his  liking,  but  much 
to  my  surprise  he  approved  of  the  suggestion  and 
replied  that  he  thought  the  firing  would  do  no 
harm  now,  adding  that  "  if  the  sahib  could  kill  a 
deer  or  two  the  Mahouts  would  be  much  pleased." 

We  noticed  that  he  did  not  include  himself  in  the 
anticipated  feast,  but  w^e  knew  that  he  would 
share  in  it  as  largely  as  the  others — for  if  there  was 
one  thing  the  old  man  enjo37ed  more  thoroughly 
than  another,  it  was  a  good  square  meal  of 
"  Hurin  Ghosh  "  (deer's  flesh). 

However,  as  it  was  decided  we  might  shoot,  we 
took  up  the  rifles  and,  placing  ourselves  so  as  to 
command    the    entrance    of    the    gorge,    waited 
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anxiously  for  anything  that  might  come.  To 
Tom  it  mattered  httle  what  animal  turned  up  so 
long  as  he  could  lire,  and  I  lirmly  believe  that  had 
an  elephant  appeared  he  would  have  fired  at  it, 
in  spite  of  the  penalty  attached  to  such  an  act — 
unless  done  in  self-defence. 

Fortunately,  no  such  temptation  offered,  for 
he  would  assuredly  have  succumbed  ;  but  after 
we  had  been  watching  for  half-an-hour,  or  so,  we 
heard  something  approaching,  and  soon  an 
enormous  "  Sambhur  "  stag  was  seen  cautiously 
walking  towards  the  "  lick." 

He  was  a  magnificent  beast,  with  a  "  head  " 
such  as  one  often  hears  about,  but  very  seldom 
sees.  I  waited  to  let  him  pass  on  to  the  lick, 
for  I  was  anxious  to  see  what  he  would  do, 
and  whispered  to  Tom  to  wait,  but  he  was  too 
impatient. 

"  Oh,  no  !  let's  fire  now  or  he  may  go  off,"  he 
replied,  so  loudly  that  the  animal,  hearing  the 
unaccustomed  sound,  stopped  suddenly  and 
looked  suspiciously  around. 

It  was  too  late  now  to  wait,  so,  making  a  sign  to 
Tom,  we  fired  together.  As  the  two  reports  went 
echoing  through  the  trees  the  beast  rolled  over  on 
its  side,  apparently  quite  dead. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  explosion  there 
was  a  loud  rustling  in  the  jungle  opposite,  then  a 
quick  rush  of  some  animal  through  the  strip  of 
grass  that  fringed  the  heavier  cover. 
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"  That  is  a  '  bagh/  I  think,"  exclaimed  Dulall, 
as  he  watched  its  movements  in  the  grass,  "  and 
if  it  is  it  won't  go  far,  for  he  must  have  seen  the 
Sambhur  coming  and  was  lying  there  in  wait." 

"  Well,  he  can't  climb  down  that  bank,  any- 
way, so  let's  go  down  and  examine  the  Sambhur," 
said  Tom  ;  and  ignoring  the  old  man's  objections, 
we  descended  from  our  perch  and,  taking  the 
path  we  had  come  up,  went  down  into  the 
gorge. 

We  found  both  our  bullets  in  the  Sambhur,  just 
behind  the  shoulder,  and  must  of  course  have 
killed  it  instantaneously.  He  looked  enormous  as 
w^e  stood  beside  him,  and  I  couldn't  help  think- 
ing that  even  his  "  splendid  head  "  was  hardly  an 
excuse  for  destroying  such  a  noble  looking  beast. 

But  Dulall,  to  whom  sentiment,  in  any  shape, 
was  a  quality  unknown,  and  who  had  strangely 
objected  to  our  leaving  the  Maichan,  soon  turned 
my  thoughts  to  matters  more  important,  pointing 
out  to  us  the  critical  position  we  should  be  in 
should  any  dangerous  animal  come  up  while  we 
were  on  the  ground. 

"  But  we  have  our  rifles  with  us,  so  what  would 
that  matter  ?  "  we  urged,  thinking  with  the  con- 
fidence of  young  sportsmen,  that  with  loaded 
weapons  in  our  hands  we  would  be  absolutely 
safe  ! 

The  wily  old  man,  seeing  that  we  were  not  to  be 
convinced,  now  went  on  another  plan,  and  one  he 
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knew  would  send  us  scampering  up  the  bank 
faster  than  he  could  follow. 

"  Yes,  sahib,  but  what  is  the  use  of  staying  down 
here,  when  by  sitting  concealed  on  the  Maichan, 
the  tiger  we  heard  just  now  might  come  down, 
after  a  time,  to  feed  upon  the  deer  and  then  the 
sahibs  could  shoot  him  ? 

He  said  this  with  such  an  appearance  of 
sincerity  that  we  were  both  completely  taken  in. 

"  By  Jove,  the  old  chap  is  right,  as  he  always 
seems  to  be,"  said  Tom.  "  Come  on.  Bones,  let's 
get  on  sharp,"  and,  without  waiting  for  a  reply, 
he  hurried  up  the  path  as  fast  as  he  could  go. 
I  followed  him,  nothing  loth,  for  the  chance  of  a 
pot  shot  at  an  unsuspecting  tiger  was  one  not  to 
be  lightly  thrown  away  ! 

Dulall  came  hustling  up  behind,  as  fast  as  his 
drumsticks  would  allow,  chuckling  to  himself,  no 
doubt,  at  the  success  of  this  little  ruse  he  had  so 
artfully  concocted. 

We  took  up  our  positions  again  on  the  Maichan, 
watching  anxiously  for  the  tiger  to  appear,  for  we 
quite  believed  it  would — in  spite  of  the  disturbance 
we  had  created,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  now 
broad  daylight,  too  ! 

But  nothing  was  more  improbable,  as  we  might 
have  known,  and  eventually  admitted,  though  not 
till  after  we  had  been  watching  for  an  hour  !  To 
make  up  for  our  disappointment  we  turned  our 
attention   to   the   "  tiffin   basket."   for  now  that 
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the  excitement  was  over  we  discovered  we  were 
hungry. 

The  scraps  left  over  from  our  previous  meal  had 
not  improved  by  keeping,  but,  such  as  they  were, 
they  served  to  stay  our  hunger  for  the  time,  and  so 
increased  my  longing  for  a  smoke  that,  quite 
forgetful  of  the  trick  I  had  played  poor  Tom,  I 
produced  the  tobacco  pouch  from  my  pocket  and 
proceeded  to  fill  my  pipe. 

"  Hullo,  how  the  deuce  did  that  get  there  ?  "  he 
cried,  eyeing  me  suspiciously,  "  I  didn't  see  you 
pick  it  up  below  !  " 

"  Never  you  mind  how  it  came  there,  but  be 
thankful  that  you  have  got  it,"  I  replied,  handing 
him  the  pouch. 

He  took  it  with  a  grunt  of  disapproval,  and 
filling  his  pipe  puffed  away  in  sullen  and  mystified 
silence  for  a  while,  till,  the  soothing  influence  of 
the  weed  restoring  his  good  humour,  he  laughingly 
admitted  "  he  had  been  done." 


CHAPTER    VI 

Marks  of  Big  Game — The  return — Alarmed  by  Elephants  — 
Tom  will  talk — A  Forest  "  Look-out  "  hut — News  of  a 
Rhino — An  Official  Letter — Appointed  Assistant  Super- 
intendent— Return  to  prepare  for  my  Station — Take 
Dulall  with  us  and  start  for  Begumpore  in  a  '"  Shigram  " 

As  we  were  finishing  our  smoke  the  elephants 
turned  up,  and  while  the  Sambhur  was  being 
"  padded  "  we  got  down  and  strolled  about, 
anxious  to  find  the  footprints  of  the  animal  we 
had  taken  for  a  leopard. 

The  ground  was  hard  and  so  thickly  covered 
with  fallen  leaves  and  scrub  that  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  any  marks,  but  at  last,  close  up 
against  our  tree,  we  found  a  small  patch  of  open 
sand,  and  clearly  imprinted  on  it  the  "  pugs  " 
of  an  enormous  leopard,  for,  as  Dulall  observ^ed, 
they  were  as  large  as  those  of  an  ordinary  sized 
tigress. 

Immediately  around  the  footprint,  and  deeply 
imbedded  on  the  trunk,  were  several  long  scratches 
— about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart — still 
moist  with  the  sap  that  had  run  out.  These, 
Dulall  told  us,  were  the  marks  made  by  the 
leopard  as  he  cleaned  and  sharpened  his  claws 
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upon  the  bark,  the  sound  of  which  we  had 
heard. 

Some  of  these  scratches  were  quite  nine  feet 
from  the  ground,  proving  how  large  the  animal 
must  have  been  ;  there  were  others  of  older  date 
much  higher  up  and  further  apart,  evidently  the 
work  of  tigers. 

The  other  trees  about  bore  similar  evidence  of 
the  visits  of  these  beasts  ;  while  some  deeper 
gashes,  much  nearer  to  the  ground,  showed  plainly 
where  the  wild  boar  had  also  been. 

It  was  evidently  a  favourite  resort  of  all  the 
forest  beasts — a  veritable  "  Savage  Club  "  in 
fact,  and  with  more  appropriate  surroundings 
than  its  prototype  ! 

I  could  have  wandered  for  hours  amongst  those 
trees,  examining  these  marks  and  picturing  to 
my  mind  the  various  animals  that  had  made 
them.  One  set,  in  particular,  on  a  tree  hard  by 
specially  attracted  my  attention.  They  were 
clearly  the  sign  manual  of  a  tiger,  and  evidently 
as  fresh  as  those  upon  our  tree,  and  it  was  tantaliz- 
ing to  think  that  had  the  hour  been  earlier  we 
would  probably  have  seen  him  engaged  in  the 
operation  ! 

Below  the  claw  marks  on  this  tree,  and  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  the  bark  seemed 
rubbed  and  worn,  showing  a  whitey-brown  patch, 
smooth  as  glass,  as  compared  with  its  otherwise 
rough   surface. 
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I  was  puzzled  to  think  what  this  could  mean  till 
it  was  explained  to  me  by  Dulall,  who  seemed 
to  read  these  signs  as  easily  as  one  would  a 
book. 

"  That  is  where  the  tigers  have  rubbed  them- 
selves," he  replied,  "  and,  see  here,  sahib,"  point- 
ing to  similar  marks  on  another  tree,  but  higher  up, 
**  these  are  Sambhur  marks." 

I  was  half  inclined  to  think  at  first  that  the  old 
man  was  romancing,  but  looking  closer  I  could 
see  some  scratches,  higher  up  again,  where  the 
sharp  points  of  the  animals'  horns  had  cut  into 
the  bark. 

He  then  went  on  to  explain  that  tigers,  and 
other  soft  skinned  animals,  being  much  troubled 
with  ticks,  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  some 
particular  tree  to  which  they  come,  night  after 
night,  and  rub  against  it  to  rid  themselves  of 
these  irritating  parasites. 

This  was  no  imaginary  description,  for  the  old 
Guard  had  often  witnessed  these  performances 
from  his  elevated  position  on  the  "  Look-out  " 
huts — on  which  he  had  kept  many  an  all  night 
vigil. 

Though  I  could  now  understand  the  readiness 
with  which  he  had  solved  the  mystery  of  these 
marks,  I  marvelled  at  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
woodcraft,  which  had  enabled  him  to  tell,  from 
the  varying  levels  on  the  tree,  the  animals  that  had 
made  them. 
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But  it  was  now  getting  late,  and  we  had  eight 
long  miles  of  forest  to  traverse,  so  mounting  the 
elephants,  we  started  homewards,  leaving  with 
much  regret  this  truly  fascinating  spot,  where  we 
had  seen  so  much,  and  learnt  more  of  Nature  than 
any  book  could  teach. 

As  we  crossed  the  track  made  by  the  ''  Tusker  " 
and  its  pursuers,  our  elephants  were  much  excited, 
squealing  and  trumpeting  so  loudly  that  we  were 
afraid  they  would  bring  the  others  on  to  us,  should 
they  be  in  our  vicinity. 

But  it  was  not  the  herd  we  feared  so  much  as 
the  "  sohtary  Rogue,"  for  should  the  latter  catch 
sight  or  scent  of  us,  our  position  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  one.  The  recent  hustling  he  had  been 
subjected  to  was  not  likely  to  have  improved  his 
temper,  and  if  we  met  he  would  be  certain  to 
attack  us. 

Dulall  had  already  warned  us  of  this  danger, 
impressing  upon  us  the  necessity  of  silence, 
and  we  could  see  that  he  was  now  thoroughly 
alarmed.  The  Mahouts,  equally  nervous,  were 
doing  their  best  to  calm  their  excited  beasts, 
and  fortunately  succeeded,  though  only  just  in 
time. 

Half-an-hour  later,  as  we  were  proceeding  now 
silently  on  our  way,  we  heard  a  crashing  in  the 
jungle  in  front  of  us,  but  some  distance  off. 
Dulall,  stopping  the  elephants  at  once,  listened 
for   a   while,    till   satisfied   that   it   was   not   the 
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"  Rog-ue  "  that  was  causing  the  disturbance,  told 
the  Mahouts  to  go  on. 

"  It  is  the  herd,  sahib,  making  all  that  noise," 
he  whispered,  "  which  is  fortunate  for  us,  for 
while  they  are  there  the  '  Budmash  '  will  not 
come." 

Strangely  enough,  our  elephants,  although  they 
had  displayed  such  excitement  on  first  scenting 
their  wild  brethren,  now  that  they  were  actually 
within  hearing  of  them  betrayed  no  anxiety  at  all, 
in  fact,  seemed  unconscious  of  their  proximity. 

Possibly  it  was  their  instinct,  a  faculty  which 
Nature  has  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  these 
beasts,  which  told  them  that  the  "  Rogue,"  the 
real  source  of  danger,  was  not  amongst  the  herd. 

Fortunately,  what  little  breeze  there  was  came 
from  the  herd  towards  us,  and  this,  added  to  the 
uproar  the  latter  were  creating,  allowed  us  to  pass 
unnoticed,  but  we  must  have  passed  them  very 
•close,  for  at  one  time  the  sounds  seemed  scarcely 
fifty  yards  from  us. 

It  was  an  exciting  experience,  as  we  expected 
any  moment  to  see  them  break  through  the  narrow 
belt  of  forest  that  divided  us.  What  might  have 
happened  then  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  as  there 
were  two  truculent  looking  Tuskers  in  the  crowd, 
the  encounter  must  certainly  have  led  to  some 
unpleasantness,  to  say  the  least  of  it  ! 

But,  although  we  had  avoided  the  herd,  we 
were  by  no  means  yet  out  of  the  wood,  in  either 
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sense  of  the  word,  for  the  "  Rogue  "  had  still  to 
be  accounted  for  !  The  fact  that  he  was  not 
with  the  rest  of  them  was  no  safeguard,  on  the 
contrary,  it  merely  increased  our  chance  of 
encountering  him. 

If  not  with  the  herd,  he  might  be  anywhere 
within  the  six  miles  of  forest  that  still  lay  between 
us  and  the  Bungalow  ;  and  yet  we  were  bound  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  him,  since  there  was  no 
way  of  avoiding  it  ! 

Dulall  made  no  secret  of  the  danger  we  were  in, 
and  insisted  on  our  changing  our  "  express  " 
cartridges  for  those  with  sohd  ball,  but  even 
so,  we  were  but  poorly  armed  for  so  formidable 
a  foe  ! 

A  500  bore  bullet,  unless  lodged  in  the  brain, 
is  of  little  use  in  stopping  such  tough-skinned 
monsters,  and  as  for  Tom's  Winchester,  excellent 
as  it  was  for  soft-skinned  game,  against  an 
elephant  it  would  have  been  no  better  than  a 
pop-gun. 

It  was  indeed  a  critical  position,  and  we  could 
only  trust  in  Providence  to  bring  us  safely  through 
it.  But  never  shall  I  forget  those  three  long  hours 
that  followed — hours  passed  in  such  anxiety 
and  suspense  that  each  seemed  lengthened  to 
a  day. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  discuss  the  situation  it 
would  doubtless  have  relieved  the  strain,  but  in 
the  absolute  stillness  that  now  encompassed  us, 
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the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  we  knew,  would 
travel  far,  and  perhaps  attract  the  very  beast  we 
were  striving  to  avoid. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  nature  and 
habits  of  wild  elephants,  and  who  has  had  any 
experience  of  the  solitary  specimens  of  their  kind, 
will  readily  understand  our  anxiety  to  avoid 
a  meeting  with  the  beast. 

But  for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  knowledge  of 
the  animal  is  more  limited,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain,  at  greater  length,  our  reasons  for  dread- 
ing such  encounter. 

In  the  first  place  a  "  solitary  "  wild  elephant 
is  one  that  was  originally  one  of  the  male  members 
of  a  herd,  but  of  a  morose  and  quarrelsome 
disposition.  Generally  a  huge,  powerful  beast, 
equipped  with  enormous  tusks,  he  fights  and 
subdues  the  other  Tuskers,  one  by  one,  and  thus 
obtains  supreme  control,  till,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  the  rest  com- 
bine, and  expel  him  from  their  midst. 

In  point  of  fact — an  Elephant  Revolu- 
tion, ending  in  the  downfall  and  exile  of  the 
Tyrant  Ruler,  and  the  creation  of  a  temporary 
Republic ! 

After  this  expulsion  any  efforts  he  may  make 
to  regain  his  lost  position  are  met  with  such  deter- 
mined and  well-organised  resistance  that  he 
abandons  the  attempt  and  becomes  a  "  Solitary  " 
r)r  "  Rogue  " — in  other  words,  an  ill-conditioned. 
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savage,  and  vindictive  beast,  at  war  with  all  the 
world  and  bent  only  on  destruction. 

Such,  then,  being  the  reputation  borne  by  the 
"  Rogue  "  elephants  as  a  class,  and  having  no 
doubt  as  to  the  character  of  the  particular  one  in 
question,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  should  be 
anxious  to  avoid  him. 

The  fact  that  we  were  mounted  on  elephants 
ourselves,  so  far  from  being  any  advantage  to  us, 
added  considerably  to  our  peril  ;  for  their  scent 
alone  would  probably  attract  him.  If  so,  hampered 
as  they  were  with  their  trappings,  and  our  weight 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  Sambhur — they  would 
be  no  match  for  him  in  speed  and  be  easily 
overtaken. 

What  then  w^ould  be  our  fate,  it  was  not 
pleasant  to  conjecture.  Our  position  on  the  pad, 
precarious  at  the  best,  and  absolutely  defenceless, 
we  should  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  beast, 
to  be  swept  off  and  trampled  under  foot,  or  done 
to  death  by  some  other  means  equally  simple  and 
unpleasant. 

Perhaps  torn  into  fragments,  limb  by  limb,  like 
Dulall's  friend,  Narain,  of  whom  he  had  told  us, 
and  whose  destruction  he  had  likened  to  the 
stripping  of  a  plantain  tree  ! 

Providentially,  however,  we  were  not  destined 
to  undergo  any  such  Bulgarian-like  atrocities  ; 
and  though  we  heard  some  movements  in  the 
jungle  further  on,   uncomfortably  suggestive  of 
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the  beast's  proximity,  we  passed  through  the 
Forest  without  encountering  him. 

Neither  Tom  nor  myself  were  at  that  time,  I 
regret  to  say,  particularly  religious,  but,  as  we 
reached  the  Bungalow  steps,  the  first  words  that 
arose  simultaneously  to  our  lips  were  embodied  in 
a  prayer  of  heartfelt  gratitude  for  our  deliverance 
from  the  terrible  dangers  that  had  threatened  us. 

Dulall,  too,  in  spite  of  his  many  perilous 
adventures,  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  appeared,  in 
his  wild,  untutored  way,  to  be  equally  impressed 
and,  doubtless,  went  through  some  mystic  rites 
that  night  in  thanksgiving  to  the  particular  god 
that  had  protected  him — possibly  "  Gonesh,"  the 
elephant-headed  Deity  of  the  Single  Tusk  ! 

It  was  late  when  we  reached  home,  and  after  a 
most  necessary  tub,  followed  by  dinner,  the  first 
"  square  meal  "  we  had  eaten  for  six-and-thirt}^ 
hours,  we  soon  retired  to  bed.  I  was  tired  and 
sleepy,  and  would  have  gladly  slept,  but  Tom 
was,  unfortunately,  in  one  of  his  conversational 
moods. 

The  enforced  silence  on  the  journey  home,  and 
the  reasons  that  necessitated  it,  had  stored  his 
mind  with  matter  he  had  been  longing  to  discuss. 

"  I  say,  Bones,"  he  began,  in  a  solemn  tone  of 
voice,  "  do  you  know  it  strikes  me  that  we  had  a 
most  marvellous  escape  ! 

"  Have  you  only  just  discovered  that,"  I 
answered,  shortly,  hoping  to  choke  him  off. 
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"  No  ;  but  listen,"  he  persisted,  "  If  that  old 
'  Rogue  '  had  caught  us,  what  do  you  think  he 
would  have  done  ? 

"  Done  ?  Why  pulled  us  out  of  the  pad,  of 
course,  then  torn  us  to  little  pieces  I  suppose. 
But  do,  for  heaven's  sake,  shut  up  and  let  me 
get  to  sleep,"  I  continued,  far  too  sleepy  to  care 
in  what  particular  way  the  beast  might  have 
disposed  of  us. 

But  Tom  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "  What's  the 
good  of  having  had  an  adventure  like  this  if  we 
can't  talk  it  over  ?  Why,  that's  half  the  fun  !  '* 
and  to  my  dismay  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and, 
coming  across  the  room,  seated  himself  on  mine. 

"  Come,  wake  up,  Bones,  and  be  sociable  for 
once,"  he  pleaded.  "  You  know  you  owe  me 
something  for  hiding  the  tobacco,  so  this  will 
make  us  quits  !  " 

I  felt  it  was  useless  now  to  think  of  sleep  just 
yet  ;  in  fact,  my  only  chance  of  any  was  to 
humour  him  for  a  time,  so  we  discussed  each 
detail  of  the  day's  adventure,  exhausting  every 
possible  conjecture  as  to  how  the  elephant  might 
have  dealt  with  us,  and  whether,  of  the  two 
methods  most  likely  to  have  been  adopted  for  our 
destruction — being  trampled  to  death  had  any- 
thing to  recommend  it  in  preference  to  being 
torn  to  pieces  limb  by  limb  ! 

Nature  at  length  came  to  my  assistance  ;  for, 
weary  of  this  gruesome  subject  and  assailed  by 
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sleep,  he  at  last  suggested  that  it  was  time  we 
went  to  bed. 

The  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  before  I  awoke 
next  morning,  though  I  had  a  hazy  recollection 
of  a  voice  in,  what  I  imagined  to  be,  the  dead  of 
night,  saying  something  about  seven  o'clock, 
but  this  information  evidently  did  not  interest 
me,  for  looking  at  my  watch  I  found  it  was 
nearly  ten. 

Tom  was  still  sleeping  soundly,  and  from  the 
placid  look  upon  his  face  it  was  evident  there 
were  no  wild  elephants  mixed  up  with  his 
slumbers.  Returning  good  for  evil,  I  allowed 
him  to  sleep  on. 

He  had,  as  I  have  before  observed,  a  great 
capacity  for  sleep,  but  in  an  inconvenient  and 
aggravating  form,  as  I  had  good  reason  to  re- 
member. However,  he  was  up  and  dressed  by 
breakfast  time,  but  no  sooner  had  we  finished  it 
and  were  smoking  our  pipes  than  he  returned  to 
the  old  subject. 

Happily,  the  entrance  of  Dulall,  for  orders 
as  to  the  programme  of  the  day,  created  a  diver- 
sion, of  which,  needless  to  say,  I  took  full 
advantage. 

As  the  elephants  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it 
for  the  last  day  or  two  we  decided  to  give  them 
a  rest  ;  but  later  in  the  morning,  accompanied 
by  Dulall,  we  rode  them  out  to  inspect  one  of 
the  "  Look-out  "  huts  a  mile  or  so  away. 
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We  had  seen  some  of  these  curious  struc- 
tures from  a  distance,  but  had  not  examined 
any  closely,  and  were  most  anxious  to  do  so  ; 
the  one  we  had  now  arrived  at  was  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  the  Forest,  and  looking  up  to 
it  from  the  ground  we  w^ere  astonished  at  its 
height. 

I  cannot  for  the  moment  recall  to  mind  the 
name  of  the  tree  on  which  it  stood,  but  it  was 
a  straight  and  comparatively  slender  one,  with 
most  of  its  branches  growing  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  trunk. 

Within  a  few  feet  of  the  summit,  and  at  a 
distance  of  about  forty  from  the  ground,  was 
a  thick  cluster  of  these  branches,  and  built  upon 
this,  a  platform  on  which  was  erected  a  small, 
thatched  hut. 

We  could  not  at  first  discover  any  means  of 
reaching  this  crow's-nest-like  structure,  but  on 
looking  about,  found  a  rough  pole  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  firmly 
secured  to  the  lowest  branch  above,  from  this 
branch  to  one  higher  up  again,  was  another  pole 
similarly  secured — ^but  at  both  ends,  and  so  on, 
till  the  topmost  one  reached  the  platform.  Some 
notches  roughly  cut  on  both  sides  of  these  poles 
served  for  footholds.  These  poles  were  so  placed 
that  the  person  climbing  could  rest  his  back 
against  the  trunk,  and  thus  obtain  some  assist- 
ance.    It  was  certainly  an  ingenious  substitute 
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for  a  ladder,  but  required  a  fairly  expert  climber 
to  make  use  of  it. 

To  Tom  and  myself,  accustomed  from  early 
youth  to  climbing  trees,  the  task  was  simple 
enough,  and  we  were  half  way  up  the  tree  before 
Dulall  had  time  to  stop  us,  then  seeing  that 
we  were  perfectly  at  home,  he  came  up  slowly 
after  us. 

It  was  not  long  before  we  reached  the  plat- 
form, which  we  found  was  made  entirely  of  bam- 
boos, and  about  eight  feet  by  six  in  size.  On 
this  was  built  the  hut,  a  tiny  httle  shed,  with 
just  room  enough  for  one,  the  edges  of  the  plat- 
form, being  roughly  railed  in  with  bamboos, 
afforded  the  necessary  protection. 

We  were  both  enchanted  with  the  place,  and 
promptly  decided  spending  a  night  in  one,  deeper 
in  the  Forest,  before  returning  to  Shikarpur. 
In  fact,  Tom  was  so  fascinated  with  the  idea, 
that  he  suggested  sending  for  our  blankets,  and 
sleeping  there  that  night  ! 

Happily,  Dulall  happened  at  this  moment  to 
interpose  with  a  scheme  so  infinitely  more 
attractive,  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
Tom  to  abandon  his  proposal. 

It  appeared  that  the  keen  old  sportsman, 
always  on  the  look  out  for  information,  had 
during  the  day  discovered,  from  some  perfectly 
fresh  tracks,  that  a  large  rhino  was  about,  and 
promised  us  an  interview  with  him  next  morning. 
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explaining  on  our  way  home  how  this  was  to  be 
accomphshed  ! 

These  animals,  he  informed  us,  always  come  out 
to  feed  at  night  and  as  the  dawn  approaches  go 
back  into  the  Forest,  returning,  almost  invariably, 
by  the  track  they  have  made  in  coming  out. 
These  tracks,  or  "  Dundis,"  as  they  are  called, 
though  much  resembling  those  made  by  wild 
elephants,  are  easily  distinguishable  from  their 
tunnel  like  formation.  For  the  rhino,  being 
of  lower  stature,  does  not  disturb  the  surface  of 
the  jungle,  but  bores  its  way  through  it,  so  to 
speak. 

"  I  have  seen  the  *  Dundi '  he  made  last  night," 
continued  Dulall,  ''and  if  we  conceal  ourselves 
near  the  one  he  makes  to-night,  the  sahib  can 
shoot  him  as  he  returns.  But  we  must  be  there 
before  the  dawn  !  " 

"  But  how  can  you  be  sure  of  hitting  off  the 
right '  Dundi,'  as  you  call  it  ?  "we  asked,  wonder- 
ing how  the  old  man  would  be  able  to  distinguish 
this  particular  one  from  that  of  the  night  before. 

"  Kuch  mushkil  nye,  sahib"  (there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, sir),  he  replied,  evidently  surprised  that 
there  should  be  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  and 
spoke  with  such  confidence  that  we  were  easily 
convinced,  and  before  we  reached  the  Bungalow 
had  arranged  to  start  for  the  jungle  shortly  after 
midnight. 

We  were  naturally  much  excited  at  the  prospect 
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of  another  night  adventure  and,  anxious  to 
commence  our  preparations  at  once,  hustled 
the  elephants  on  as  fast  as  the  jungle  would 
admit. 

"  What  lucky  chaps  we  are  !  "  exclaimed 
Tom,  as  he  dodged  a  creeper  which  stretched 
across  our  track.  "  Just  think  of  all  the  curious 
sights  we  have  seen,  to  say  nothing  of  bagging  a 
tiger  each  !  and  all  in  three  days,  too  !  but, 
hullo  !    whose  elephant  is  that  I  wonder  ?  " 

Poor  Tom  !  he  httle  guessed  the  disappoint- 
ment this  animal's  arrival  meant  to  him,  for  as 
he  spoke,  we  could  see  an  elephant  approaching 
the  Bungalow  from  the  opposite  side,  and  seated 
on  it  was  a  constable. 

"  A  bobby,  too,  by  Jove  !  "  he  added,  anxiously, 
realizing  that  something  serious  must  have 
happened. 

"  Hullo,  Man  Sing  !  What  has  brought  you 
here  ?  "  I  asked,  recognising  one  of  my  father's 
orderlies. 

"  An  urgent  letter  from  the  burra  sahib, 
huzoor,"  he  replied,  saluting,  and,  as  his  elephant 
came  nearer,  handed  me  a  long,  official  looking 
cover  ;  I  took  it  from  him,  and  tearing  it  hastily 
open,  found  an  envelope  addressed  to  me  marked 
"On  H.M.S.— Urgent." 

Opening  this  at  once,  I  saw  that  it  was  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Government,  informing  me 
"  That    his    Honour    the    Lieutenant    Governor. 
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having  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  John  Christo- 
pher Skellerton  to  officiate  as  an  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Pohce  at  Begumpore,  he  was 
requested  to  join  that  District  at  once,  and  that 
he,  the  writer,  had  the  honour  to  be  my  most 
obedient  servant,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.*' 

There  was  also  a  note  from  my  father,  calling 
me  to  Shikarpore  immediately,  as  he  had  heard, 
privately,  that  I  should  join  in  a  day  or  two  at 
latest. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  heartily.  Bones,  old 
boy,"  said  Tom,  giving  my  hand  a  cordial  grip, 
"  but  I  bet  it's  those  '  lucky  bones '  that  have 
done  it,"  he  added,  laughing  at  the  hideous  pun. 

"  Thanks,  old  man,  and  I  hope  yours  will 
soon  'do  it  '  too,"  I  answered,  "  but  I  wish 
'  my  obedient  servant  '  had  chosen  some  other 
time  for  informing  me  what  *  His  Honour  had 
been  pleased  to  do,'  "  I  added,  feeling,  for  the 
moment,  anything  but  pleased  ! 

"  I  was  just  wishing  the  same  thing,  too,  but 
did  not  like  to  say  so,"  rephed  Tom,  evidently 
glad  to  find  that  I  agreed  with  him ;  "  but  it  is 
an  awful  sell  though,  isn't  it  ?  having  to  return, 
just  as  we  had  marked  down  a  rhino,  too  !  " 

"  But  why  don't  you  stay  on,  and  let  me 
return  alone  ?  "  I  suggested,  unwilling  to  spoil 
his  sport. 

"  Oh,  no  !  it  would  be  no  fun  staying  on  alone, 
besides,  I  can't  speak  the  lingo  well  enough.     I 
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tell  3'Ou  what,  though  !  I  will  get  '  the  Dad '  to 
let  me  go  to  Begumpore  with  you.  That's  a  good 
idea,  eh  ? 

"  Excellent  !  "  I  replied,  delighted  at  the 
suggestion,  "  and  we  will  take  Dulall  with  us,  too, 
for  I  hear  it  is  a  splendid  place  for  sport." 

Having  thus  settled  matters  to  our  mutual 
satisfaction,  I  told  the  old  man  the  good  news 
I  had  received,  which  impressed  him  greatly,  for 
Dulall,  like  most  natives  of  his  class,  had  a 
profound  respect  for  "  the  Police,"  though  not 
unmixed  with  awe,  and  a  "  Police  sahib,"  to 
him,  was  a  most  important  personage. 

Giving  him  time  for  his  mind  to  recover  its 
equilibrium,  I  then  told  him  we  must  return 
immediately,  if  possible,  and  he  went  off  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

It  was  eventually  decided  that  we  should 
start  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  reach 
the  grass  jungle  at  daylight,  as  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  go  through  that  by  night. 

The  return  journey  proved  an  uneventful  one, 
and  we  accordingly  accomplished  it  in  half  the 
time  it  had  taken  us  to  come  out. 

The  "  Parents,"  when  we  had  told  them  the  tale 
of  our  adventures,  were  perfectly  astounded  at 
our  extraordinary  success. 

"  I  never  heard  of  such  luck,"  said  Tom 
senior,  in  quite  an  injured  tone,  "  Fancy  two 
youngsters,  scarcely  four  months  in  the  country, 
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and  each  with  a  tiger  to  his  credit  !  Why, 
how  long  was  it  before  vou  got  your  first  one, 
Jack  ?  " 

"  Five  years  !  and  then  it  was  only  a  very 
little  one,"  replied  my  father,  smiling  at  his  old 
friend's  rueful  countenance. 

"  There,  do  you  hear  that,  youngsters,"  cried 
the  latter,  "  and  here  I  have  been,  all  my  life  in 
the  jungle,  and  never  shot  one  over  nine  feet 
eleven  inches  yet  !  Really,  the  precocity  of  the 
present  generation  is  positively  appalHng  !  " 

"So  it  is,  old  man,  I  quite  agree  with  you, 
but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  quantity,  you  know, 
and  was  not  your  last  the  hundred  and  second  ?  " 
observed  my  father,  quietly. 

'*  Well,  yes,  I  have  topped  my  century,"  replied 
the  other,  somewhat  mollified  at  this  allusion  to 
his  prowess  as  a  tiger  slayer ;  "  but  this  is  a  record 
anyway,  and  must  be  duly  celebrated.  Here, 
Bearer,  ek  bottle  Simkin  lao,  and  tell  Dulall  I 
want  to  see  him." 

The  Simkin  (champagne)  and  Dulall  appeared 
together,  and,  filling  our  glasses  to  the  brim,  we 
drank  death  to  all  tigers,  large  and  small,  while 
Dulall  looked  smilingly  on,  having  pouched  the 
fifty  rupees  "  Bukshish  "  his  master  had  bestowed 
on    him. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  soothing  effect  the 
sparkhng  liquid  had  produced  upon  the  elders, 
especially  on  the  older  Tom,  I  ventured  to  broach 
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the  plans  we  had  concocted  in  the  Forest.  The 
project  seemed  to  meet  with  their  approval,  up  to 
a  certain  point  ! 

The  permission  for  Tom  to  accompany  me  was 
readily  accorded,  but  when  I  suggested  that  Dulall 
might  come,  too,  the  indignation  displayed  by 
Tom  Senior  was  positively  alarming.  In  fact,  had 
I  proposed  taking  all  the  trees  in  his  beloved 
Forest  with  me,  the  proposal  could  scarcely  have 
been  more  wrathfully  received. 

"  What  !  take  Dulall  away  !  just  as  the  *  mark- 
ing '  season  is  coming  on,  too,"  he  cried,  knocking 
over  the  bottle  and  the  glasses  as  he  started  up 
excitedly.  "  And  who  is  to  mark  the  trees  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  or,  perhaps,  you  think  they 
will  mark  themselves?  " 

How  long  he  might  have  continued  in  this 
strain  it  is  difficult  to  sa\'.  Fortunately  my  father, 
accustomed,  doubtless,  to  these  sudden  out- 
bursts of  temper  in  his  friend,  now  came  to  our 
assistance. 

"  Look  here,  Tom,"  he  interrupted,  "  you  know 
the  marking  season  is  still  three  months  off,  so 
Dulall  would  be  back  in  plenty  of  time.  He  has 
had  no  leave  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  rest  would 
do  him  good. 

"  Rest  !  "  retorted  his  irascible  old  friend,  "  a 
lot  of  rest  he'd  have  with  two  restless  youngsters 
hustling  him  about  all  day,  and  probably  half 
the  night  !  " 
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"  But  you  forget  that  Jack  will  have  his  work 
to  do  now,"  continued  my  father,  "  besides,  the 
old  man  might  pick  up  a  wrinkle  or  two  from 
Hayward  about  Forest  fires.  You  are  always 
wondering  why  the  Begumpore  Division  is  so  free 
from  them  !  " 

This  last  was  a  .most  diplomatic  move  on  my 
father's  part,  for  he  knew  that  Forest  fires 
were  causing  his  friend  considerable  anxiety  just 
then. 

"  Eh,  what  !  Do  you  really  think  so  !  "  ex- 
claimed the  latter,  evidently  much  impressed  with 
the  idea,  for  the  next  moment,  much  to  our  delight, 
he  sent  for  Dulall,  and  after  a  long  confabulation 
and  many  instructions  as  to  what  he  was  to  do,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  ready  to  accompany  us. 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  passed  in  preparing  for 
the  journey — a  somewhat  formidable  under- 
taking, owing  to  Begumpore  being  off  the  line 
of  rail.  The  distance  from  Shikarpore  was, 
roughly,  about  fifty  miles,  for  twenty  of  which 
there  was  a  good  metalled  road  ;  beyond  this, 
we  were  told,  there  was  nothing  but  a  cart 
track,  leading  through  wild  and  thinly-populated 
country  into  the  Begumpore  Forest,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  Begumpore  itself. 

The  first  portion  of  the  journey  was  to  be 
performed  by  "  Shigram,"  a  kind  of  Palanquin  on 
springs  and  two  enormous  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  bullocks,  which  would  be  changed  half- 
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way.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  could  only 
be  accomplished  in  the  ordinary  way  by  "  Palki 
Dak,"  or,  in  other  words,  in  Palkis  borne  by  men, 
which,  before  the  days  of  railways,  was  the  only 
public  conveyance  in  which  long  cross-country 
journeys  could  be  made. 

This  mode  of  travel,  though  somewhat  opposed 
to  European  ideas,  was  not  without  its  advantages, 
for  long  distances  could  be  traversed  by  night,  and 
in  comparative  comfort,  once  the  traveller  became 
accustomed  to  the  curious,  jerky  motion  of  the 
Palki,  and  provided  the  latter  was  of  sufficient 
length. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  send  the  Palkis  on 
ahead,  and  have  a  relay  of  bearers  posted  half- 
way, we  could  not  start  till  late  the  following: 
night. 

It  was  arranged  that  Dulall  and  his  belongings 
should  go  ahead  of  us,  in  the  bullock  cart  which 
contained  our  luggage,  to  where  the  Palkis  would 
be  waiting,  and  then  accompany  us  on  a  pony  to- 
be  hired  there,  when  the  cart  was  also  to  be 
exchanged  for  one  more  fitted  to  negotiate  the 
rougher  road  beyond. 

The  next  day  went  quickly  by,  as  "  the  last 
day  "  always  seems  to  do,  and  about  twelve 
o'clock — just  as  the  moon  was  rising — our  Shigram 
was  announced. 

It  was  a  curious  looking  structure,  much 
resembhng    an    antiquated    bathing    machine    in 
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appearance,  and  the  two  small  bullocks  attached 
to  it  seemed  ridiculously  out  of  proportion. 

Our  farewells  were  made  with  the  seeming 
indifference  peculiar  to  men  of  the  British  Race, 
and  with  a  hearty  grip  of  the  hand  and  a  "  God 
bless  you,  Jack,  my  boy,"  from  my  father,  I 
stepped  quickly  into  the  Shigram,  anxious  to 
hide  the  tears  I  felt  trickling  down  my  cheek. 

Tom  followed  as  quickly  after,  his  unusual 
silence  betraying  the  feelings  he  also  was  striving 
to  conceal  :  and  the  next  moment  we  were  off. 


CHAPTER    VII 

Night  travel — A  Tiger  scare — A  Man-eater — Dulall  returns 
with  escort — A  Rest  House — Catching  our  Dinner — 
"  Bibistek  of  Cock  with  Engines  " — Our  Palkis — Dulall 
and  his  family 

It  was  some  time  before  either  of  us  could  trust 
himself  to  speak,  each  fearing  to  reveal  his  emotion 
to  the  other  ;  but  with  a  happy,  buoyant  tempera- 
ment like  Tom's,  any  feeling  of  depression  was 
necessarily  short-lived,  and  before  we  had  gone 
half-a-mile  he  was  quite  himself  again. 

"  I  say,  this  is  jolly,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, presently,  "  but  I  wish  we  had  a  light. 
I  wonder  where  that  lantern  is  ?  I  told  them  to 
put  it  in  !  " 

We  had  been  going  through  a  thick  avenue  of 
the  trees  where  the  darkness  was  intense,  but,  as 
we  gained  the  open  road  beyond,  the  moon  shone 
down  upon  us  with  a  brilliancy  that  the  sun  itself 
could  scarcely  have  surpassed. 

We  had  found  and  lit  the  lantern,  but  soon  put 
it  out  again  for,  as  Tom  observed,  "  the  poor  thing 
seemed  ashamed  of  appearing  in  such  brilliant 
company  !  " 

It  was  one  of  those  exceptionally  brilliant 
137 
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moonlight  nights  when  even  the  stars  look  pale, 
as  if  the  moon  had  borrowed  their  lustre  for  the 
time  to  increase  her  own  resplendence. 

The  country  for  miles  around  us  was  one  vast 
undulating  plain,  with  a  narrow  stream  winding 
through  it  in  long  silvery  coils  which,  with  the 
moonbeams  playing  on  them,  seemed  full  of  life 
and  movement — suggesting  some  scaly  monster 
of  pre-historic  days. 

But  this  effect,  though  somewhat  weird, 
detracted  nothing  from  the  scene — which  was  of 
a  rare  and  entrancing  beauty  very  difficult  to 
describe. 

The  air,  though  warm,  was  singularly  soothing, 
and,  added  to  the  intense  stillness  of  the  night, 
created  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  not  easy  to  resist, 
and,  yielding  to  its  influence,  we  were  both  soon 
fast  asleep. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  as  we  awoke,  but  on  a 
very  different  scene  ;  the  plain — with  its  winding 
stream — had  given  place  to  patches  of  dense 
jungle,  enclosing  rocks  and  boulders  of  enormous 
size,  through  which  the  road — no  longer  the 
broad,  imposing  highway  of  the  previous  night — 
now  wound  its  tortuous  way. 

This  change  in  the  feature  of  the  country 
delighted  us  exceedingly,  the  jungle-clad  rocks 
suggesting  caves,  and  like  recesses,  where  bear 
and  panther  might  have  made  their  habitat,  and 
were    perhaps    to    be    encountered    in    propria 
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persona,  an  opinion  our  driver  seemed  to  share, 
and  from  the  nervousness  he  displayed  one  might 
suppose  that  some  such  beast  was  already  prowl- 
ing round  us. 

Our  rifles  lay  beside  us  and,  slipping  in  the 
cartridges,  we  examined  the  jungle  closely, 
hoping  to  discover  some  animal  lurking  there  ; 
but  there  was  none  to  be  seen  or  any  sound  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  any  beast. 

Meanwhile  the  driver,  with  shouts  and  execra- 
tions, was  urging  the  bullocks  on,  emphasising  his 
efforts  by  nearly  twisting  their  tails  off,  a  feat  he 
would  certainly  have  accomplished  had  we  not 
interfered. 

We  yelled  to  him  to  stop,  but  the  terror-stricken 
wretch  had  evidently  lost  his  head  ;  though,  as 
Tom  pertinently  remarked,  "  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  bullocks  should  lose  their  tails  !  "  I 
accordingly  seized  him  by  the  hair,  the  only  part 
of  him  I  could  reach,  and  pulled. 

This  literal,  if  somewhat  too  summary,  applica- 
tion of  the  argumentv.m  ad  honiinem  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  poor  animals,  finding  their 
tails  cease  to  operate  as  propellers,  very  soon 
pulled  up. 

We  now  asked  him  what  he  had  meant  by  his 
extraordinary  behaviour,  but  not  a  word  could 
we  get  out  of  him  but  "  Moshto  Bagh  "  (big  tiger), 
which  he  kept  repeating  every  moment,  and  point- 
ing with  a  trembling  finger  to  the  ground. 
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"  He  has  seen  some  tiger  pugs,  I  suppose 
he  means ;  let's  go  down  and  look  !  "  said 
Tom  ;  and,  in  his  usual  impetuous  way,  was 
off  before  I  had  time  to  answer  him.  A  few 
moments  later  he  called  out  to  me,  and  I  could 
see  him  looking  at  the  ground  about  thirty  yards 
in  front. 

I  ran  quickly  up  ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  on  a 
patch  of  clay,  were  the  unmistakable  footprints 
of  a  tiger,  which  had  evidently  walked  down  the 
centre  of  the  road  not  very  long  before. 

The  footprints  pointed  in  our  direction  and, 
from  certain  signs  which  Dulall  had  taught  us  how 
to  read,  we  could  tell  that  they  were  absolutely 
fresh. 

The  surface  of  the  road  being  for  the  most  part 
rock  and  stubby  grass,  it  was  only  in  certain 
places  that  the  pugs  could  be  distinguished,  hence 
W'C  had  not  noticed  them  before,  nor  could 
we  have  seen  them  now  but  for  the  patch  of 
clay. 

We  walked  some  distance  back  along  the  road 
we  had  come,  but  finding  no  further  traces  of  the 
tiger,  proceeded  on  our  way. 

The  driver  seemed  to  have  recovered  somewhat 
from  his  fright,  but  it  was  not  until  we  had 
reached  more  open  country  that  he  became 
sufficiently  composed  to  tell  us  what  had  fright- 
ened him. 

It  appeared  that — some  six  months  or  so  ago — 
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he  and  a  fellow  cartman  were  making  this  same 
journey  together  in  their  carts,  and,  as  the  sun 
was  setting,  reached  this  rocky  portion  of  the 
road,  his  cart  being  a  little  in  advance.  Suddenly 
he  heard  a  terrific  roar  behind  him,  followed 
by  an  agonising  scream,  and,  looking  round, 
had  just  time  to  see  a  large  tiger  carrying 
off  his  friend,  before  his  terrified  bullocks, 
closely  followed  by  the  others,  bolted  down 
the   road  ! 

He  seemed  to  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  had 
happened  after  this,  but  remembered  that  the 
animals  pulled  up  at  the  village  we  were  now 
approaching,  and  that  on  the  following  morning, 
accompanied  by  some  villagers,  he  had  returned 
to  seek  his  friend,  only  to  find  his  mangled  corpse, 
half  eaten,  in  the  jungle  ! 

He  added,  that  he  had  heard  this  same  tiger 
had  since  become  a  regular  Man-eater,  and  had 
attacked  several  people — some  of  whom  he  had 
carried  off  and  devoured. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  at  the  sight  of  those 
fresh  pugs,  so  very  near  the  spot  where  this 
tragedy  had  occurred,  he  had  lost  his  nerve 
and,  yielding  to  the  terror  these  circumstances 
inspired,  had  sought  safety  in  flight  ! 

The  man's  story  interested  us  greatly  ;  for  a 
Man-eating  tiger  had  a  strange  fascination  for 
us,  and  was  a  beast  we  had  both  long  wished  to 
see.     We  had  heard  thev  existed,  but  until  now 
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had  been  half  inchned  to  regard  them  as  creations 
of  the  imagination  rather  than  reahties  ;  at  any 
rate,  so  extremely  rare  as  to  be  practically  non- 
existent. 

But  here  was  a  real,  live  Man-eater  at  last, 
perhaps  actually  prowling  round  at  this  moment, 
only  aw^aiting  his  opportunity  to  attack  us  ! 
for  although  the  country  was  now  more  open, 
there  were  still  patches  of  dense  jungle  bordering 
both  sides  of  the  road. 

The  situation  w^as  certainly  an  exciting  one, 
but  excitement  was  not  the  only  feeling  we 
experienced ;  for  now  that  we  realised  what  a 
terrible  beast  a  Man-eater  could  be,  the  know- 
ledge had  somewhat  changed  our  views  regarding 
him,  and,  to  own  the  truth,  we  both  felt  exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. 

In  fact,  humiliating  as  it  is  to  confess  the  fact, 
candour  compels  me  to  admit  that  we  were  now 
considerably  alarmed,  but,  unwilling  to  betray 
our  feelings  to  the  driver,  assumed  an  air  of 
indifference  which  we  found  extremely  difficult 
to  maintain. 

With  our  rifles  in  our  hands,  ready  for  instant 
use,  we  watched  each  clump  of  jungle  that  we 
passed  with  painful  interest,  expecting  the 
tiger  to  spring  out  of  it,  and  straining  our  ears 
for  any  sound  that  would  prepare  us  to  receive 
him. 

How  this  adventure  might  have  ended  it  is. 
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of  course,  impossible  to  say  ;  but  just  at  this 
moment  a  large  body  of  men  were  seen  coming 
in  our  direction,  talking  loudly  and  shouting 
at  intervals  as  they  approached  nearer. 

We  could  see  they  were  all  armed  in  various 
ways  with  old  muskets,  spears,  axes,  and  such- 
like ancient  weapons,  all  more  or  less  deadly  in 
their  way. 

In  the  centre  of  this  motley  crew,  and  evidently 
the  leader  of  it,  was,  to  our  inexpressible  surprise, 
the  familiar  khaki-clad  figure  of  Dulall,  shouting 
as  loudly  as  the  rest,  and  apparently  conducting 
some  pre-concerted  operations. 

The  sight  of  him  dispelled  our  fears  at  once,  for 
we  had  begun  to  think  that  the  party  might  be 
a  band  of  armed  Dacoits  (gang  of  robbers) 
advancing  to  attack  us  in  their  usual  threatening 
w^ay  ;  a  fresh  danger  which,  for  the  moment,  had 
driven  the  Man-eater  from  our  thoughts. 

•  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  this  noisy  rabble, 
but  the  old  man  now  silenced  them  and,  forcing 
a  passage  though  the  crowd,  greeted  us  most 
effusively. 

"Why,  Dulall,  what  brought  you  here?" 
I  enquired,  in  amazement,  still  wondering  at  his 
presence. 

"  The  bagh,  sahib  !  "  (the  tiger,  sir!)  was  his 
brief,  though  somewhat  startling  rejoinder.  But 
we  were  now  familiar  with  his  mode  of  speech 
and,  accordingly,  gathered  from  his  extraordinary 
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reply  that  the  Man-eater  was  in  some  way 
responsible  for  his  appearance ;  and,  after 
much  questioning,  extracted  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

It  appeared  that  w^hile  passing  through  the 
jungle  on  the  previous  evening,  he,  too,  had  seen 
some  tiger  pugs,  and  on  arrival  at  the  village,  at 
once  made  enquiries  ;  with  his  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  acquiring  information  on  all  matters 
connected  with  wild  beasts,  he  soon  ascertained 
that  the  tiger  was  a  Man-eater,  and  that  the 
jungle  in  question  was  the  one  he  frequented, 
and  from  which  he  had  pounced  upon  his  victims  I 
Ever  on  the  alert  for  any  danger  that  might 
threaten  us,  it  occurred  to  him  at  once  that  we 
should  reach  this  spot  just  at  break  of  day — the 
very  time  when  the  tiger  would  be  returning 
from  his  prowl. 

Calling  "  the  headman  "  of  the  village,  he  put 
the  case  before  him,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  "  Chokidar "  (village  watchman),  arranged 
that  some  thirty  of  the  villagers  should  return 
with  him  that  night,  so  as  to  reach  the  jungle 
before  dawn,  and  on  our  arrival  there  escort  us 
through  to  the  village  ! 

Unfortunately  for  his  plans,  we  had  travelled 
faster  than  he  had  calculated,  otherwise  we 
should  have  met  the  party  before  we  entered  the 
dangerous  region  ! 

Such   was   the   story   I    elicited   from   Dulall^ 
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though  not  without  some  difficulty,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  and  so  far  from  taking  any  credit 
to  himself,  he  seemed  to  regard  the  action 
he  had  taken  as  part  of  his  ordinary  day's 
work  ! 

We  were  naturally  much  impressed  with  this 
further  proof  of  his  fidelity  and  devotion,  but  it 
was  not  until  we  reached  the  village  that  we 
realised  the  full  extent  of  the  danger  that  had 
threatened  us. 

We  discovered  now  that  since  carrying  off  our 
cartman's  friend,  the  tiger  had  become  a  most 
daring  and  inveterate  Man-eater,  attacking  people 
in  broad  daylight,  and  had  already  killed  and 
eaten  ten,  the  last  one  only  three  days  ago  ! 
Also,  that  the  matter  having  been  reported 
to  the  authorities  at  Begumpore,  the  beast 
had  been  formally  "  proclaimed,"  and  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  rupees  offered  for  its  destruc- 
tion. 

It  was  his  recent  kill,  then,  that  had  probably 
prevented  the  tiger  from  attacking  us  when 
passing  through  the  jungle  he  frequented.  How- 
ever, whatever  his  reasons  might  have  been, 
we  fully  realised  that  we  had  had  an  extremely 
narrow  escape,  and  were,  I  hope,  proportionately 
grateful  ! 

Now,  one  would  suppose  that  after  an  experi- 
ence such  as  this,  we  had  had  enough  of  Man- 
eaters  to  last  us  for  some  time:   but.  with  the 
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usual  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  the  incident  was 
soon  forgotten — and  all  we  thought  of  now  was 
how  soon  we  could  return  to  try  and  shoot  the 
beast  ! 

The  "  headman  "  had  told  us  that  this  tiger, 
like  most  Man-eaters,  was  an  extremely  cunning 
brute,  and  had,  so  far,  baffled  all  attempts  made 
by  the  Begumpore  officials  to  destroy  him. 

This  was  not  encouraging,  but  Dulall,  who  was 
standing  near  us  at  the  time,  seemed  in  no  way 
disconcerted. 

"  If  the  sahib  will  let  me  make  the  '  Bunder- 
bust  '  "  (arrangements),  "  I  think  that  we  can  get 
him,"  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  which  showed  he  felt 
quite  confident  of  success. 

He  then  informed  us  that  he  had  already 
made  enquiries  as  to  the  size  and  formation  of 
the  jungle  and,  provided  that  news  of  a  kill  was 
given  in  good  time,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
a  beat,  if  properly  conducted,  should  fail  to  bring 
the  tiger  out. 

The  villagers,  who  were  all  crowding  round  us, 
were  evidently  much  relieved  to  hear  this,  and 
promised  that  any  news  there  might  be  of  the 
animal's  movements  would  be  communicated  to  us 
at  once. 

Having  settled  these  preliminaries,  we  distri- 
buted some  rupees  amongst  the  men  who  had 
come  out  to  meet  us  with  Dulall,  and  told 
them  that  if  either  of  us  was  lucky  enough  to 
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shoot  the  tiger  the  reward  would  be  divided 
amongst  the  widows  and  children  of  those  he  had 
killed. 

This  announcement  was  received  with  much 
acclamation  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  an  addi- 
tional inducement  for  furnishing  us,  promptly, 
with  the  information  we  required  ;  any  way, 
the  fact  that  it  had  created  a  feeling  in  our 
favour  was  something  gained. 

The  sun,  now  well  up  in  the  heavens,  reminded 
us  that  we  had  still  some  miles  to  travel,  so 
ordering  our  bullocks  to  be  3'oked,  we  were  soon 
en  route  again,  with  Dulall  and  the  baggage  cart 
following  in  our  track. 

The  road  as  we  proceeded  became  rougher 
every  moment,  till  for  the  last  mile  or  so,  it  was 
nothing  but  a  track.  Traversing  this  portion 
at  the  peril  of  our  necks,  we  reached  the  "  Rest- 
House,"  a  bamboo  structure,  standing  upon 
poles. 

Within  the  "  compound,"  or  enclosure,  were 
the  two  Palkis  with  their  bearers,  awaiting  our 
arrival,  also  some  curious-looking  vehicles,  which 
we  were  told  were  "  Suggars,"  a  kind  of  bullock- 
cart  peculiar  to  those  parts,  but  of  all  the  extra- 
ordinary conveyances  I  had  ever  seen,  certainly 
the  most  remarkable. 

The  wheels,  if  such  they  could  be  called,  were 
merely  slabs  of  wood  with  the  corners  roughly 
rounded  off  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  circular, 
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while  the  axle  which  connected  them  was  even 
more  primitive  in  design — only  a  good,  stout 
branch,  in  fact,  slightly  tapered  at  the  end,  but 
otherwise  left  as  Nature  had  created  it.  Attached 
to  the  latter,  with  raw  hemp  cords,  were  two  long 
bamboo  poles,  which,  meeting  at  the  ends,  formed 
an  isosceles  triangle,  of  which  the  so-called  axle 
was  the  base.  A  few  bamboo  laths  lashed  across, 
and  a  yoke  of  the  same  useful  reed,  completed  a 
conveyance  which,  for  its  archaic  appearance, 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  relic  of  a  "  wooden 
age." 

The  drivers,  too,  and  their  beasts,  were  quite  in 
keeping  with  their  vehicles,  for  both  were  the 
wildest  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds,  the 
latter  practically  untamed  and,  being  buffaloes 
in  lieu  of  bullocks,  quite  dangerous  to 
approach. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  We  found  the 
Bungalow  so  cool  and  comfortable  after  the  hot, 
dusty  Shigram,  that  we  decided  to  rest  there 
till  the  evening,  instead  of  going  on  at  once  as 
we  originally  intended.  The  bearers  protested 
strongly,  as  they  said  to  travel  through  the  Forest 
would  be  dangerous  by  night  ;  but  with  the  help 
of  a  little  "  Bukshish,"  judiciously  bestowed,  we 
overcame  their  fears,  and  they  went  off  content 
to  eat  and  sleep  the  day  away  until  it  was  time 
to  start. 

We  had  expected  some  opposition  from  Dulall, 
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but,  much  to  our  surprise,  encountered  none,  on 
the  contrary,  he  seemed  much  in  favour  of  the 
change. 

"  Those  bearers  talk  hke  fools,"  he  said,  con- 
temptuously. "  What  danger  can  there  be  when 
so  many  men  are  present,  and  some  with  lighted 
torches,  too  ?  Do  they  think  the  forest '  Janwars  ' 
have  no  eyes  nor  sense  ? 

"  Kuch  purwa  nai  "  (never  mind),  "Dulall,"  I 
interrupted,  seeing  the  old  man  was  becoming 
quite  excited,  "  we  are  not  afraid,  so  you  go  off 
now  and  get  some  food  and  rest  ;  we  will  start  at 
five  o'clock." 

"Jo  huzoor  ke  kushi  "  (as  your  honour  pleases), 
he  replied,  and  with  a  low  salaam  to  each  of 
us,  he  departed  somewhat  mollified,  though  still 
grumbling  to  himself. 

His  view  of  the  situation,  however,  was  rather  a 
blow  to  us,  for  thinking  the  bearers'  fears  to  be 
founded  upon  facts,  we  had  been  looking  forward 
to  another  night  of  adventure  and  excitement  ; 
still,  a  night  journey  through  the  Forest — with 
all  its  possibilities — was  a  prospect  sufficiently 
fascinating  in  itself. 

The  Bungalow  which  sheltered  us  was  one  of 
those  extremely  useful  institutions  still  to  be  met 
with  on  most  high  roads  in  India,  a  three-roomed 
building,  containing  all  the  necessary  furniture, 
and  where  the  bona  fide  traveller  can  obtain  both 
board  and  lodging  at  a  reasonable  rate. 
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The  person  in  charge  of  this  particular 
estabhshment  was  an  individual  of  venerable 
appearance,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Dak- 
Bungalow"  (Rest-House)  "  Khansamah,"  in  other 
words  a  butler,  cook  and  caterer,  rolled  up 
into  one  ! 

He  was  an  important  personage  in  his  way,  and 
having  obtained  this  much-coveted  position  as  a 
reward  for  long  and,  supposed,  faithful  service  to 
some  bygone  Magnate  of  the  District,  was  much 
respected  by  all  the  dependents  of  his  temporary 
guests. 

He  had  donned,  in  our  honour  I  presumed,  the 
snow-white,  flowing  garments  and  the  conven- 
tional soup-plate  like  pugri  appertaining  to  his 
original  condition,  and  putting  the  palms  of 
his  hands  together,  respectfully  enquired  what 
we  would  like  for  breakfast  ? 

"  Why,  what  can  you  give  us  ?  "  I  replied,, 
somewhat  surprised  to  find  there  was  any  question 
of  selection. 

"  Jaisa  huzoor  farmieh  "  (whatever  your 
honour  orders).  "  Murgi  grill "  (grilled  fowl)^ 
"  murgi  cutUse  "  (fowl  cutlets),  "  alloo  champ  " 
(potato  chops),  "  kari  bhat  "  (curry  and  rice)  ; 
' '  or,  if  your  honour  pleases,  I  can  make  a  nice 
'  bifteke  '  "  (beefsteak)  "  of  fowl,  but  this  will 
take  some  time,"  he  added,  gravely,  as  if  this 
was  the  only  difficulty  in  accomplishing  an  other- 
wise simple  transformation  ! 
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Now  it  so  happened  that  of  all  the  various 
dishes  he  had  named,  the  last  was  the  only  one 
we  were  not  as  yet  familiar  with,  and,  curious 
to  see  what  fowl  made  into  beef  was  like,  we 
ordered  it. 

The  old  man,  with  a  profound  salaam,  retired  to 
execute  the  order  ;  but  he  had  yet  to  catch  his 
fowl,  a  none  too  easy  task,  as  we  were  shortly  to 
discover,  for  he  had  not  been  gone  many  minutes 
when  a  loud  cackling  behind  the  Bungalow 
attracted  our  attention. 

Thinking  it  was  a  jackal  in  the  fowl  house,  we 
rushed  out,  hoping  to  see  some  fun  ;  and  we  were 
not  disappointed,  for  the  scene  now  before  us  was 
comical  enough. 

The  chief  actor  in  the  comedy  was  our  friend, 
the  old  Khansamah,  who,  stripped  of  his  flowing 
garments,  was  pursuing  a  long-legged  chicken 
which  had,  so  far,  evidently  managed  to  elude 
him. 

As  we  stood  watching  this  strange  performance, 
the  terror-stricken  bird  seemed  suddenly  to  re- 
member that  Nature  had  provided  it  with  wings, 
a  fact  it  had  no  sooner  discovered  than,  with  a 
screech  of  exultation,  it  sought  refuge  in  a  tree. 

This  sudden  change  of  tactics  baffled  its  pursuer, 
but  only  for  a  time — for  he  was  by  no  means  at 
the  end  of  his  resources — the  game  was  one  he 
had  evidently  played  before,  and  he  knew  exactly 
what  the  next  move  should  be. 
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Taking  some  rice  out  of  a  box  close  by, 
he  scattered  it  on  the  ground  and,  concealing 
himself  behind  the  tree,  awaited  the  result. 
Presently  the  fowl  seemed  to  recover  from  its 
fright,  and,  peering  about  for  a  w^hile,  hopped 
on  to  a  lower  branch.  It  looked  round  again, 
suspiciously,  then  down  upon  the  rice,  till,  satisfied 
the  coast  was  clear,  it  came  fluttering  to  the 
ground. 

The  old  man  waited  patiently  till  the  bird  had 
commenced  to  peck,  then,  approaching  with 
stealthy  tread,  suddenly  dashed  forward,  and 
seizing  it  by  the  legs,  marched  off  triumphant  to 
the  kitchen,  where  it  was  speedily  despatched. 

We  had  been  much  interested  in  the  contest, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  our  breakfast  depended 
on  the  capture,  our  sympathies  were  entirely  with 
the  fowl,  which,  from  a  sporting  point  of  view, 
w^e  had  hoped  would  escape. 

However,  as  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  one  on 
the  premises,  and  we  were  growing  hungry, 
we  soon  found  ourselves  more  interested  in  the 
meal  that  it  would  furnish. 

Half-an-hour  later  the  old  man  appeared  again, 
no  longer  the  disreputable  object  we  had  just 
seen,  but  serene  and  stately  in  his  robes  of  state 
as  w^hen  he  had  first  received  us. 

Laying  the  table  with  the  care  born  of  his  early 
training,  he  placed  a  smoking  dish  upon  it, 
then,  in  his  best  "  Khansamah  style,"  announced 
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that  "  Breakfast  now  awaited  our  honourable 
presence." 

When  he  removed  the  cover  from  the  dish  we 
started  in  amazement,  as  well  we  might,  for  there, 
complete  in  every  detail — fried  onions  and  all — lay 
as  real-looking  a  beefsteak  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  procure  ! 

How  this  transformation  had  been  accomplished 
was  beyond  our  comprehension,  nor  did  we 
trouble  to  enquire,  for  the  dish  w^as  good,  and 
whether  composed  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl,  we  w^ere 
at  the  moment  too  ravenous  to  care  ;  and,  as  with 
the  proverbial  pudding,  w^e  signified  our  approval 
by  demolishing  every  morsel. 

The  curry  and  rice  that  followed  was  as  effectu- 
ally disposed  of,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  our 
host,  who,  with  his  knowledge  of  "Sahib  logue  " 
(Europeans)  and  their  ways,  saw,  in  our  keen 
appreciation  of  his  efforts,  visions  of  a  "  Bukshish  " 
in  proportion  ! 

And  he  was  right  in  his  conjecture,  for  in  the 
fulness  of  our  hearts,  or,  perhaps,  of  an  organ 
more  immediately  concerned,  we  gave  him  a 
"tip"  such  as  he,  apparently,  had  never  had 
before. 

Our  meal  concluded,  we  found  we  had  still 
some  hours  to  dispose  of  before  the  time  arrived 
for  our  departure,  and  as  it  was  too  hot  to  venture 
out  of  doors,  we  spent  the  time  in  sleep,  of  which 
we  were  much  in  need. 
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Two  or  three  hours  later,  the  hum  of  many  voices 
aroused  us  from  our  slumbers,  to  find  that  the 
bearers  had  returned  and  were  disputing  with 
each  other  as  to  the  weight  of  the  two  Palkis, 
lifting  each  of  them  in  turn  to  see  which  was  the 
lighter. 

Having  settled  this  knotty  question,  they  fell 
to  discussing  their  prospective  occupants  from  a 
similar  point  of  interest,  the  majority  asserting 
that  the  "  chota  mota  sahib  "  (the  little  fat 
gentleman)  was  decidedly  the  lightest,  while  the 
rest  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  "  lumba  wallah  " 
(long  one),  because  he  was  so  thin  ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  little  to  choose 
between  us,  for  Tom,  though  short  in  stature, 
was,  as  they  observed,  exceedingly  rotund,  and 
being  a  large-boned  httle  person,  weighed  heavier 
than  he  looked.  Hence,  though  I  beat  him  as  to 
inches,  he  had  the  best  of  me  in  pounds. 

Unfortunately,  like  most  short,  stout  people, 
he  was  very  sensitive  about  his  figure,  particularly 
resenting  any  allusion  to  its  shape. 

Imagine,  then,  his  feelings  on  hearing  himself 
described  as  "  the  chota  mota  sahib,"  a  jumble  of 
sounds  sufficiently  ridiculous  in  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  meaning  they  conveyed  ! 

I  could  not  help  laughing,  for  this  description, 
though  exaggerated,  was  yet  so  ludicrously  exact 
that  even  Tom  himself,  in  spite  of  his  annoyance, 
was  forced  to  smile  at  last. 
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It  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  us,  however,  that 
there  was  this  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  our 
different  weights  ;  for  had  one  of  us  been  too 
obviously  the  hghter,  the  anxiety  to  secure  him 
might  have  led  to  complications,  and  possibly 
trouble,  for  the  other. 

But  the  bearers,  suddenly  catching  sight  of  us, 
put  an  end  to  the  discussion  and,  as  it  was  now 
time  to  prepare  the  Palkis  for  the  journey,  we 
went  out  to  superintend  the  process. 

The  Palkis  sent  out  for  us  belonged  to  our 
respective  parents  and,  being  specially  built  for 
them,  were  longer  and  more  comfortable  than 
those  ordinarily  lent  on  hire. 

Each  was  provided  with  a  mattress  and  all 
the  other  necessary  appliances,  and  Dulall,  who 
seemed  accustomed  to  the  business,  was  soon 
at  work  making  up  the  beds. 

It  made  a  curious  picture,  though,  this  wild  man 
of  the  woods  performing  the  duties  of  a  chamber- 
maid ;  his  rough,  uncouth  appearance  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  work  he  was  engaged  in. 

However,  as  with  most  things  he  put  his  hand 
to,  the  work  was  well  performed,  and  soon,  out 
of  the  chaos  of  hnen  that  surrounded  him,  he 
had  produced  two  most  comfortable  looking  beds. 

The  Palkis  being  now  ready  for  our  reception, 
we  accompanied  Dulall  to  where  the  carts  were 
standing,  as  we  wished  to  see  how  he  was  going 
to  load  them. 
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There  were  six  of  these  strange  vehicles  await- 
ing his  selection,  of  which  two  might,  by  a  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  be  said  to  run  on  wheels,  the 
slabs  of  wood  in  their  case  having  some  claim  to 
a  circular  formation. 

Dulall,  selecting  the  larger  of  the  two,  had  our 
baggage  transferred  to  it  and  well  secured  with 
ropes,  then,  taking  some  bamboo  laths,  which 
he  had  evidently  prepared,  proceeded  to  fix 
them  on  the  other  to  form  the  framework  of  a 
hood. 

"  What  are  you  making  that  for  ?  "  I  en- 
quired, thinking  he  intended  travelling  in  it 
himself. 

"It  is  for  the  spare  guns  and  ammunition, 
sahib  ;  to  protect  them  from  the  dew,"  he  re- 
plied, proceeding  with  the  work.  But  the  real 
reasons  for  these  preparations  we  were  shortly 
to  discover. 

About  an  hour  later  he  came  to  fetch  the  guns, 
saying  that  as  the  cart  was  now  ready  he  was 
going  to  send  them  off. 

Presently,  as  we  stood  in  the  verandah  watching 
it  being  harnessed,  we  saw  him  come  out  of 
one  of  the  huts,  and,  to  our  amazement,  he  was 
leading  an  old  woman  by  the  hand  ! 

Following  closely  behind  them  was  a  youth 
who,  from  his  size,  might  have  been  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  though  in  face  and  general 
appearance   could   have   passed   for   forty ;     but 
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the  most  remarkable  thing  about  him  was 
his  resemblance  to  Dulall,  a  likeness  so  extra- 
ordinary that,  but  for  the  difference  in  their 
sizes,  they  might  have  been  mistaken  for  each 
other. 

To  make  the  illusion  more  complete,  the  two 
were  even  clad  alike  ;  the  light,  faded  khaki 
suit,  a  characteristic  of  the  older  man,  being 
reproduced  in  miniature  upon  the  youth. 

This  in  itself  would  have  revealed  to  us  the 
nature  of  their  relationship,  for  we  could  still 
recall  the  days  when  we,  too,  had  worn  garments 
erstwhile  the  property  of  our  sires,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  our  objection,  had  been  cut  down  to 
suit  our  smaller  persons. 

Convinced  now  that  this  monkey-faced,  pre- 
maturely ancient-looking  youth  was  an  abridged 
edition  of  the  original  Dialall,  we  concluded  that 
the  old  lady  being  escorted  by  the  latter  must» 
necessarily,  be  his  mother. 

The  discovery  filled  us  with  astonishment,  for 
we  had  hitherto  looked  upon  Dulall  as  the  most 
typical  of  "  old  bachelors."  To  see  him,  then, 
surrounded  by  a  family  seemed  to  us  as  scarcely 
conceivable. 

However,  with  such  evidence  of  their  existence, 
the  fact  was  indisputable,  though  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  he  seemed  so  anxious  to 
conceal  it,  for  we  knew  little  at  the  time  of  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  had  never  heard  of 
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the    "  Purdah    Nashin  "    system,    or,    in    other 
words,  the  seclusion  of  women. 

This  formahty,  though  often  ignored  by  the 
lower  classes  amongst  themselves,  is  usually 
adhered  to  in  the  presence  of  Europeans,  hence 
the  anxiety  of  Dulall  to  conceal  the  old  lady  from 
our  view  !  The  guns  and  ammunition  furnishing 
an  excuse  for  the  covered  cart,  he  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  packing  her  in  with  them. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

We  pay  our  bill — In  (and  out)  of  a  Palki — Dulall  and  his 
pony — The  Jungle  road — The  Bearers  refuse  to  go  on — 
With  extra  torches  they  resume  the  journey — Two  Tigers 
appear — The  Rearers'  panic — Elephant  again — Driven  off 
by  fire — DulalTs   adventure 

The  night  was  fast  approaching  as  the  carts 
went  clattering  out  of  the  enclosure,  every  portion 
of  their  fabric  groaning  and  creaking  in  a  manner 
suggestive  of  speedy  dissolution,  as  the  huge 
buffaloes  strained  upon  their  yokes. 

We  watched  them  till  they  had  entered  a  bit  of 
jungle,  when,  from  their  similarity  to  the  latter, 
they  could  no  longer  be  distinguished.  It  was 
now  time  for  us  to  start  ourselves,  and  the  bearers, 
impatient  to  be  off,  were  clustered  round  the 
Palkis,  awaiting  our  appearance. 

They  seemed  a  goodly  number,  twelve  to  each 
Palki,  as  we  subsequently  discovered,  and  two 
"  Massalwallahs  "  (torch  bearers)  in  addition. 
They  were  a  sturdy-looking  lot,  and  muscular  to 
boot,  specially  about  the  shoulders — which,  by 
constant  use,  had  developed  muscles  not  usually 
to  be  seen  in  ordinary  men. 

The  dispute  about  our  weights  had  evidently 
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been  decided  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both 
parties,  for  each  Palki  was  surrounded  by  its 
own  particular  crew,  each  lot  seeming  satisfied 
with  the  one  that  it  had  chosen. 

Standing  a  little  apart  from  the  others  was 
Dulall,  evidently  all  ready  for  the  road,  as  we 
could  tell  from  the  gorgeous  comforter  wound 
around  his  head  and  ears,  in  the  manner  he 
usually  arranged  it  when  travelling  by  night. 

The  pony  he  had  selected  was,  in  appearance, 
well  in  keeping  with  the  man  ;  for  every  defect 
that  horse-flesh  is  heir  to  was  present  in  the 
beast ;  in  fact  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
a  more  imperfect  looking  animal. 

However,  he  seemed  quite  contented  with  his 
choice  and,  as  the  sequel  showed,  was  right  in 
his  selection  ;  for  though  unsightly  in  appearance 
the  pony  proved  to  be  better  than  it  looked. 

But  there  was  one  "  point  "  the  old  man 
had  unfortunately  omitted  to  consider,  and  this 
was  the  temper  of  the  beast,  the  nature  of  which 
he  was  presently  to  discover. 

Meanwhile,  the  bearers  were  awaiting  us  with 
ill-concealed  impatience  and,  as  a  hint  for  us  to 
hurry,  had  already  lit  the  torches. 

Out  host,  with  many  salaams,  now  produced 
his  little  bill,  together  with  a  greasy-looking 
volume  he  called  the  "  Dak  Bungalow  ka  kitabe  " 
(visitors'  book),  which  he  requested  us  to  sign, 
with  any  remarks  we  might  think  necessary  to  add. 
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"  The  Bill,"  written  on  a  dirty  slip  of  yellow 
paper,  was  a  wondrous  document,  the  joint  pro- 
duction, as  we  learnt  later,  of  the  "  Sub  Dak 
Babu  "  (postal  clerk)  and  our  host. 

Though  purporting  to  be  in  English,  we  found 
some  difficulty  in  deciphering  it  ;  the  "  English  " 
being  of  the  "  Babu  "  kind,  which  we  had  not 
as  yet  acquired. 

For  instance,  such  items  as  "  Bibistek  of  Cock 
with  Engines  "  might,  to  the  initiated,  possess 
some  hidden  meaning ;  but  to  our  ignorant 
minds  their  purport  seemed  obscure,  until  it 
suddenly  dawned  upon  us  that  "  engines  "  might 
mean  "  onions,"  and  cock,  in  "  Babu  "  language, 
be  the  general  term  for  fowl  ! 

However,  the  bill,  though  faulty  in  construc- 
tion, possessed  one  merit  not  often  to  be  met  with 
in  such  documents,  for  the  amount  it  totalled  up 
to  was  remarkably  small,  ridiculously  so  in  fact, 
considering  the  excellent  fare  provided. 

We  paid  it  without  question,  adding  a  substan- 
tial "douceur"  to  mark  our  appreciation  of  the 
moderation  he  had  shown  ;  we  left  the  old  man 
beaming  with  delight,  and  going  up  to  the  Palkis 
tried  to  get  into  them  :  I  say  "  tried,"  for,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  it  proved  no  easy  matter. 

Tom,  as  I  have  before  observed,  being  short  of 
stature,  was  soon  comfortably  installed,  and  I 
attempted  to  follow  his  example,  but  the  door 
being    scarcely    three    foot    wide,    I    found    my 
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seventy-four  inches  somewhat  difficult  to  dispose 
of. 

However,  after  trying  various  ways,  I  had  just 
succeeded  in  stowing  about  half  of  myself  away, 
when  the  bearers  put  their  shoulders  to  the  poles 
and,  invoking  the  goddess  "  Kali,"  gave  one 
mighty  heave.  The  Palki  swayed  from  side  to 
side,  then  righted  itself,  and  they  were  off. 

And  so  was  I  !  but  not  in  the  same  direction  ; 
for,  unprepared  for  this  sudden  movement,  I  was 
powerless  to  resist  it,  and,  as  the  Palki  tilted, 
w^as  shot  through  the  opposite  doorway,  landing, 
fortunately,  on  my  hands. 

More  surprised  than  hurt,  I  scrambled  quickly 
to  my  feet  and,  making  another  effort,  succeeded 
in  lodging  myself  more  securely,  and  we  were 
once  more  en  route. 

But  there  was  another  interruption,  due  this 
time  to  Dulall,  or  rather  to  his  steed  ;  ashamed  to 
mount  before  us  he  had  led  it  on  ahead,  and  as 
we  arrived  upon  the  scene  he  was  just  attempting 
to  get  on. 

The  road  at  this  point  was  a  mere  cutting 
through  the  jungle  ;  its  sides  as  impenetrable  as 
any  quickset  hedge.  Across  this  narrow  path, 
blocking  it  completely,  were  two  shadowy  figures, 
which  our  torches  revealed  to  us  as  the  pony  and 
Dulall,  seemingly  engaged  in  mortal  combat. 

That  the  struggle  had  been  going  on  for  some 
time    w^as    evident,    from    the    state    of   Dulall's 
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garments — which  were  singuhirly  disordered.  His 
comforter  had  sHpped  off  his  head  and  hung  in 
graceful  folds  across  his  neck  and  shoulders, 
while  of  his  two  Puttis,  one  alone  remained  in 
statu  quo,  the  other,  the  pony  held  between  its 
teeth  ! 

Altogether  he  presented  a  most  comical  appear- 
ance, which  lost  nothing  from  the  attitude  he  was 
in,  for  as  we  approached  the  pony  stood  suddenly 
erect,  and  the  old  man,  throwing  both  arms  round 
its  neck,  was  lifted  off  his  feet  and  thus,  suspended 
in  the  air,  was  making  frantic  efforts  to  climb  into 
the  saddle  ! 

But  matters  were  becoming  serious,  for  the 
pony  might  fall  backwards,  or,  striking  out 
with  its  forelegs,  hit  Dulall  on  the  head  ;  so, 
having  already  left  our  Palkis,  we  ran  to  his 
assistance. 

"  Get  hold  of  his  legs.  Bones,"  cried  Tom, 
as  we  reached  the  struggling  pair,  but  this  was 
easier  said  than  done,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements ;  however,  watching  my 
opportunity,  I  seized  one  as  it  passed  me  and, 
putting  my  weight  upon  it,  soon  brought  the  old 
man  down.  But  his  arms,  being  still  round 
the  pony's  neck,  the  latter  came  down,  too,  and 
the  two  of  them  lay  mixed  up  on  the  road. 

How  the  old  man  extricated  himself,  or  escaped 
the  pony's  hoofs,  is  beyond  my  comprehension, 
but    he    was    up    in    a    second — and    before    tlie 
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astonished  beast  could  struggle  to  its  feet  was 
seated  on  its  head  ! 

Then,  slightly  shifting  his  position,  he  took  the 
comforter  off  his  neck  and  proceeded  to  blind- 
fold his  opponent,  heaping  on  it  the  while  every 
opprobrious  epithet  contained  in  his  vocabulary, 
which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  was  practically 
unlimited. 

The  pony  seemed  quite  paralysed  with  fear,  and 
when  permitted  to  get  up,  stood  trembling  like 
a  leaf,  to  all  appearances  absolutely  subdued. 
Dulall  then  fastened  the  pony  to  a  tree  and, 
re-adjusting  his  attire,  now  mounted  it  with  ease. 

The  narrow  path  we  were  on  continued  for 
some  way,  finally  emerging  into  an  open  plain 
studded  with  bushes  of  wild  plums,  while  here  and 
there  a  huge  "  Simul  "  (cotton)  tree  stood,  tower- 
ing skywards,  hke  some  gigantic  sentinel  keeping 
his  lonely  watch. 

There  was  no  longer  any  semblance  of  a  road, 
nor  anything  to  indicate  the  course  that  should 
be  steered,  yet  the  bearers  never  faltered  for  a 
moment ;  their  instinct  seeming  to  tell  them 
the  direction  they  should  take,  they  followed  it 
implicitly,  and  with  a  confidence  justified  by  the 
result,  for  an  hour  or  two  later  they  picked  up  the 
track  again. 

It  was  a  fairly  respectable  performance,  con- 
sidering the  vastness  of  that  trackless  plain  and 
that  the  only  light  they  had  to  guide  them  was 
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what  their  torches  yielded,  a  hght  which  merely 
made  the  darkness  more  visibly  intense. 

The  spot  where  we  had  struck  the  path  was 
some  ten  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Forest, 
but  as  we  proceeded  the  jungle  grew  denser  every 
moment,  till  it  rose  on  either  side  of  us  hke  walls 
built  up  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  many  feet 
above  our  heads. 

The  roadway  between  was,  perhaps,  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  wide,  but  roughly  made,  presenting 
rather  the  appearance  of  a  "  fire  line  "  than  a 
road  ;  but  it  served  our  purpose,  and  being  in 
character  with  the  rest  of  our  surroundings  had, 
for  us,  a  special  fascination. 

Our  only  grievance  was  that  its  navigable 
portion  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  two  Palkis 
going  abreast,  we  were  unable  to  discuss  a 
situation  in  which  the  possibility  of  meeting 
with  adventures  was  so  decidedly  favourable. 
•  However,  we  managed  to  keep  our  communica- 
tion open  through  Dulall,  who  kept  passing  from 
one  Palki  to  the  other  throughout  the  night,  as  the 
bearers  stopped  from  time  to  time  to  relieve  each 
other  at  the  poles. 

We  tried,  by  this  means,  to  carry  on  a  kind 
of  three  cornered  conversation,  but  finding  our 
sentences,  as  rendered  by  Dulall,  somewhat 
difficult  of  comprehension,  soon  abandoned  the 
attempt. 

I  was  not  sorry,  for  as  we  penetrated  deeper 
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into  the  Forest  my  interest  in  the  situation  grew 
more  and  more  intense,  and  I  felt  that  to  discuss 
it  might  destroy  its  fascination. 

To  the  lover  of  Nature,  or  the  sportsman,  my 
feelings  will  be  readily  intelhgible — for  a  more 
unique  and  fascinating  situation  it  would  be 
difficult   to   imagine. 

Let  the  reader  picture  to  himself  a  huge  and 
practically  impenetrable  forest,  perhaps  five 
hundred  miles  in  area  and  peopled  by  every 
wild  animal  that  the  fancy  could  create,  a  night 
of  inky  darkness,  and  the  hour  bordering  close  on 
midnight. 

To  add  to  the  weird  character  of  the  scene,  let 
him  imagine  a  cutting,  scarce  ten  feet  in  width, 
hedged  in  on  either  side  by  impenetrable  jungle — 
towering  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height  and 
meeting  overhead  in  a  tangled  mass  of  trees  and 
creepers,  thus  obstructing  any  light  which  the 
stars  might,  otherwise,  have  afforded. 

Such  then  was  the  scene  presently  revealed  to 
us,  when,  on  reaching  a  small  clearing  further 
on,  the  moonbeams  streaming  through  the  trees 
lit  up  our  surroundings  with  their  bright  and 
dazzling  rays. 

The  "  cutting  "  formed  our  only  road,  a  rough 
one  at  the  best,  but  made  more  difficult  still  by 
the  stumps  and  boulders  which  encumbered  it 
and  occasionally  barred  our  way. 

To  avoid  these,  the  Palkis  were  compelled  at 
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times  to  brush  against  the  sides,  much  to  tlie 
terror  of  the  bearers,  who  feared  this  might  disturb 
some  slumbering  animal  and  provoke  it  to  attack 
them.  In  fact,  at  one  of  these  narrow  places  their 
courage  failed  entirely,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  them  to  pass  it. 

But  the  crisis  came  at  last — when  a  broken 
bridge  across  a  stream  upon  our  path  necessitated 
a  detour  through  the  jungle  on  our  left.  The 
bearers  stopped  with  one  accord,  and  putting 
the  Palkis  down,  refused  to  follow  this  diversion. 

We  were  now  fairly  in  a  fix,  for  the  bridge  was 
gone  entirely,  leaving  a  gap  some  ten  feet  broad, 
with  precipitous  banks  on  either  side,  impossible 
to  negotiate. 

Hence  it  was  obvious  that  this  side-track  was 
our  only  way,  and  led,  as  we  subsequently  dis- 
covered, to  a  ford  higher  up  the  stream,  and 
sufficiently  shallow  for  the  bearers  to  wade  across. 
•  We  pointed  this  out  to  the  men,  and  urged  them 
to  go  on,  but  neither  by  threats,  nor  promises  of 
reward,  could  we  induce  them  to  face  the  peril 
their  minds  had  conjured  up. 

Dulall,  whose  temper  the  long,  weary  ride  had 
not  improved,  rated  them  soundly  for  their 
cowardice,  in  language  he  considered  best  suited 
to  the  occasion  ;  then,  to  prove  there  was  no 
danger,  offered  to  lead  the  way  himself. 

This  was  a  fairly  sporting  offer,  for  he  knew  full 
well  the  risks  attending  it,   also  that   the  pony 
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materially  increased  the  danger,  seeing  that  a 
tiger  was  the  animal  we  were  mostly  likely  to 
encounter. 

As  some  of  my  readers  may  perhaps  wonder 
how  the  pony  could  affect  the  situation,  I  should 
explain  that  for  the  larger  carnivora  of  the 
Indian  jungles,  these  animals  appear  to  possess  an 
extraordinary  attraction. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  any  special  partiality 
for  horse-flesh  or  to  some  form  of  vendetta 
declared  against  the  equine  race,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  fact,  as  I  can  testify  from  personal 
knowledge,  having  on  more  than  one  occasion 
found  as  many  as  four  ponies  killed  by  one — or 
more — tigers  in  a  night. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  explanation  is  a  very 
simple  one.  For  a  tiger,  albeit  a  powerful,  savage 
beast,  is  not,  till  wounded,  a  particularly  daring 
one.  Hence  the  pony,  of  all  large  animals  the 
least  fitted  to  defend  itself,  is  the  more  easily, 
despatched,  and  affording,  as  it  does,  a  good, 
substantial  meal,  is  naturally  preferred. 

But  to  resume.  The  bearers,  finding  that  Dulall 
was  evidently  in  earnest,  conferred  together  for  a 
while,  chattering  and  grimacing  like  so  many 
monkeys  in  the  Zoo  !  Finally,  as  the  result  of  this 
palaver,  they  announced  their  readiness  to  proceed 
if  we  would  give  them  time  to  prepare  some  extra 
torches. 

To  this  w^e  readily  agreed  ;  for  the  entrance  was 
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dark  enough  and  suggestive  of  yet  gloomier  depths 
beyond.  In  fact  the  track  seemed  but  the  foot 
way  of  a  tunnel,  which  the  passing  of  successive 
carts  had,  apparently,  hollowed  for  themselves. 

The  men  now  set  to  work  at  once.  Collecting 
some  dry  reeds  and  grasses  which  grew  beside  the 
path,  they  twisted  them  together  into  several 
serviceable  flares,  about  four  feet  each  in  length. 
While  they  w^re  lighting  these,  Dulall  rode  on 
ahead,  taking  one  of  our  original  torches  with 
him. 

We  followed  shortly  after,  Tom  and  myself  in 
front,  with  our  rifles  in  our  hands  ready  for  instant 
use,  while  the  bearers  were  close  behind  us, 
huddled  together  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
and  each  striving  for  a  place  in  the  centre  of  the 
crowd. 

All  were  armed  with  flares,  the  more  timid  ones 
carrying  two,  which  they  held  high  above  their 
heads,  lighting  the  path  for  several  yards  in  front 
of  us,  and  to  our  rear,  which  was  brought  up  by 
the  Palkis. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  half-a-mile,  or  more, 
our  eyes  and  ears  on  the  alert  for  anything  to  be 
seen  or  heard,  when,  suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness 
to  our  front,  there  came  a  sound  as  of  something 
galloping  towards  us. 

Instinctively  we  halted  and,  with  our  fingers 
on  the  triggers  of  our  rifles,  waited  in  breathless 
silence  for  the  animal  to  approach  ! 
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Meanwhile,  the  bearers,  yielding  to  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  attempted  to  retreat.  Fortunately 
the  Palkis  blocked  the  way,  and  thus  forced  to 
stand  their  ground,  they  became  utterly  de- 
moralised, yelhng  in  their  terror  and  calling  on 
their  gods  to  come  to  their  assistance  ! 

Presently,  above  the  awful  din  they  were 
making,  we  heard  Dulall's  voice  shouting  loudly, 
as  if  trying  to  scare  some  beast  away,  the  next 
moment  he  dashed  into  the  light  cast  by  our  flares, 
seemingly  riding  for  his  life. 

"  Maro,  sahib,  maro  juldi  "  (Fire,  sahib, 
quickly),  he  cried,  excitedly,  as  the  pony  pulled 
up  at  our  feet. 

From  his  voice  and  manner  it  was  evident 
that  the  danger  he  was  flying  from  was  of  no 
ordinary  kind.  Indeed,  his  position  could  not 
have  been  more  perilous,  for  he  had  scarcely 
gained  the  shelter  of  our  flares  when  two  shadowy 
forms  came  galloping  through  the  gloom  behind 
him  ! 

They  stopped  on  seeing  our  torches,  and,  being 
within  the  influence  of  their  glare,  we  could  now 
see  that  they  were  tigers.  Two  savage  looking 
monsters,  seeming,  in  that  deceptive  light,  even 
larger  than  they  were,  and  only  separated  from 
us  by  a  few  feet  of  open  space  ! 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  agonising  suspense 
with  which  we  awaited  the  next  movement  of 
these    formidable    beasts    as   we    stood    face    to 
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face  with  them,  expecting  each  instant  to  be 
attacked,  yet  powerless  to  resist  them. 

Fortunately,  the  blaze  of  torchlight  that  en- 
circled us  deterred  them  for  a  moment,  and 
Dulall,  taking  advantage  of  their  hesitation, 
commenced  shouting  with  all  his  might,  calling 
on  us  to  do  likewise  and  to  fire  into  the  air. 

We  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  his  in- 
structions ;  all  joining  in  the  shouting  while  we 
added  to  the  uproar  with  volleys  from  our  rifles, 
fired  off  as  quickly  as  we  could  load. 

At  the  sound  of  the  first  report  the  tigers 
crouched  for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  spring, 
then,  with  a  roar  which  shook  the  very  ground 
we  stood  on,  they  bounded  back  into  the  darkness 
— disappearing  from  our  view. 

"  Maro,  sahib,  pher  maro  "  (Fire,  sir,  fire 
again),  yelled  Dulall,  as  the  animals  galloped 
down  the  track,  roaring  as  they  went  ;  so  we 
fired  again  in  the  direction  they  had  gone,  but 
careful  to  avoid  hitting  them,  for  we  knew  if 
only  wounded  they  might  return  to  the  attack. 

We  could  hear  them  roaring  for  some  time, 
but  the  sounds  grew  fainter  every  moment  and, 
finally,  died  away  in  the  distance,  thus  proving 
that  the  beasts  were  badly  scared  and  not  likely 
to  return. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  next  was  now  the 
important  question  ;  for  if  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  we  might,   perhaps,   encounter  them  again. 
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and  yet  there  was  no  other  road  that  we  could 
take.  Moreover,  the  bearers  were  so  overcome 
with  terror,  that  nothing  short  of  violence  would 
induce  them  to  go  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  pass  the  night  where 
we  were,  without  any  shelter  other  than  what 
the  trees  afforded,  was  not  to  be  thought  of  for 
a  moment.  We  seemed,  indeed,  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma,  and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  were 
likely  to  remain  so  ! 

However,  as  usual — when  in  difficulties — we 
trusted  to  Dulall,  who  was  already  trying  to 
reason  with  the  men.  Pointing  out  the  danger 
that  they  ran  by  remaining  where  they  were,  he 
urged  them  to  proceed  ;  but  as  w^ll  might  he 
have  tried  to  reason  with  a  madman,  for  they 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  as  devoid  of  under- 
standing. 

I  have  said  they  were  overcome  with  terror, 
but  this  scarcely  describes  their  condition,  for 
never  have  I  seen  men  so  hopelessly  panic- 
stricken  or  more  completely  demorahsed  through 
fear — beating  their  breasts  the  while  and  filling 
the  air  with  their  cries  and  lamentations. 

"  Mardallo,  gulla  kato,  lekin  agey  nai  jaiga  " 
(Kill  us,  cut  our  throats,  but  we  will  go  no  further), 
was  the  burden  of  their  song,  repeated  with 
exasperating  monotony,  till  Dulall,  driven  to 
desperation,  was  about  to  enforce  his  arguments 
with   his   fists. 
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Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  an  incident 
occurred  which  rendered  this  unnecessary  ;  for, 
before  he  had  time  to  apply  this  new  persuasion, 
a  loud,  piercing  scream,  terrible  in  its  significance, 
came  echoing  through  the  Forest. 

The  bearers  did  not  need  to  ask  from  whence 
that  sound  proceeded — for  to  most  of  them  it 
was  a  familiar  one,  and  all  knew,  too  well,  the 
peril  it  foreshadowed.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  note 
of  a  wild  elephant,  apparently  alone,  and  if  so, 
in  all  probability  a  "  Rogue  !  " 

In  an  instant  the  attitude  of  the  men  had 
changed  from  the  lethargic  condition  they  had 
been  in,  to  one  of  active  terror.  Their  former 
dread  had  given  place  to  the  greater  danger 
that  now  menaced  them,  and  they  were  now  as 
eager  to  go  on,  as  they  had  been  previously 
unwilling. 

Springing  to  their  feet,  they  seized  upon  the 
Palkis,  and  before  we  had  time  to  enter  them  were 
already  on  the  move,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  tigers  were  in  front  of  them  ! 

In  the  meantime  the  elephant  was  evidently 
approaching,  for  its  squeals  and  trumpetings  grew 
louder  every  moment,  and  we  could  now  hear  it 
crashing  through  the  jungle,  seemingly  scarce  two 
hundred  yards  behind  us. 

Presently  the  crashing  ceased  quite  suddenly, 
as  if  the  animal  had  stopped  ;  and  hoping  it 
might  now  retrace  its  steps,   or  take  some  new 
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direction,  we  stood  anxiously  awaiting  its 
decision. 

It  was  a  trying  moment,  for  we  felt  that 
everything,  probably  the  lives  of  some  of  us, 
depended  on  our  keeping  absolutely  silent ;  and 
yet  among  so  many  it  seemed  impossible  to 
expect  it — a  sneeze,  a  cough,  the  lightest  rusthng 
in  the  grass,  and  we  knew  the  beast  would  hear 
it,  and  come  crashing  down  upon  us. 

However,  we  might  have  spared  ourselves  the 
anxiety  of  attempting  it,  for  soon  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread  approaching,  and 
discovered,  to  our  horror,  that  the  animal  was 
coming  down  the  path  ! 

It  had  not  halted,  as  we  had  imagined,  but, 
emerging  from  the  jungle,  had  come  on  to  the 
path,  and  hence  the  crashing  sound  had  naturally 
ceased  ! 

This  fresh  development  of  the  situation  filled 
us  with  alarm  ;  for,  with  the  recollection  of  our 
adventure  in  the  tree  still  fresh  in  our  minds, 
we  felt  how  helpless  we  should  be  on  foot. 

Our  first  impulse  was  to  fly  from  the  approach- 
ing danger  and  seek  refuge  in  the  jungle  ;  and, 
to  confess  the  truth,  we  should  probably  have 
done  so  but  for  the  splendid  example  set  us  by 
Dulall. 

No  sooner  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  the 
elephant's  tread  we  had  heard,  than,  seizing  a 
couple  of  torches,  he  rushed  some  paces  to  the 
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front,  and,  waving  them  violently  to  and  fro, 
created  a  blaze  which  we  felt  no  wild  animal 
dared  approach. 

Encouraged  by  this  feeling,  we  hastened  to 
follow  his  example,  and  snatching  a  torch  each 
from  the  bearers,  ran  forward  to  assist  him. 

Seeing  us  there  beside  him,  a  curious  look, 
apparently  of  approval,  stole  over  his  rugged 
features,  and  turning  to  those  behind  us  he 
called  to  them  to  bring  up  their  torches,  too. 

But  some  half-a-dozen,  onl}^  responded  to  his 
call,  the  rest  had  evidently  fled,  at  any  rate,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Fortunately,  they  had 
left  their  torches  behind  them,  lying  smouldering 
on  the  ground.  Dulall  bid  the  men  collect  these, 
and  putting  them  in  front  of  us,  lighted  them 
afresh. 

These  preparations  were  made  in  far  less  time 
than  it  has  taken  to  record  them,  yet  none  too 
soon  at  that,  for  scarce  were  they  completed  when, 
with  another  appalling  shriek,  the  elephant  came 
striding  into  view. 

The  bonfire  was  burning  brightly  and,  aided  by 
our  torches,  flooded  the  path  with  light  for  quite 
twenty  yards  in  front  of  us,  but  beyond  this  was 
a  darkness  impossible  to  imagine  and  still  more 
so  to  describe. 

The  animal,  emerging  from  the  gloom,  had 
passed  into  the  light  and,  for  a  moment,  we 
feared  it  intended  coming  on  ;    but  suddenly  it 
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stopped  and,  with  another  awful  shriek,  threw  its 
trunk  into  the  air. 

"  We  are  in  for  it  now,  Tom,  but  fire  as  he 
charges,  and  I  will  do  the  same  ;  perhaps  our 
shots  may  stop  him."  As  I  hurriedly  w^hispered 
this  advice  the  elephant  screamed  again,  but  in  a 
vastly  different  tone.  The  cry  was  no  longer  of 
defiance,  but  rather  of  an  animal  in  terror  or  in 
pain.  Even  to  my  inexperienced  ears  the  change 
was  so  apparent  that  I  looked  enquiringly  at 
Dulall,  wondering  whether  he,  too,  had  noticed 
the  strange  difference. 

He  apparently  guessed  what  was  passing  in 
my  mind  for,  pointing  to  the  elephant,  he  said, 
"  Dekho  !  hati  apse  durta  hye  "  (Look  !  the 
elephant  is  himself  afraid),  "  ab  kuch  dur  nye  " 
(there  is  no  danger  now). 

He  was  evidently  quite  right,  for  the  beast  now^ 
seemed  anything  but  easy  in  its  mind,  glancing 
suspiciously  from  side  to  side,  and  sniffing 
nervously  with  its  trunk,  it  began  slowly  to  move 
backwards  till  it  was  almost  hidden  in  the  gloom. 

Then,  with  another  yell — unmistakably  of  terror 
— it  turned  suddenly,  and  dashed  into  the  jungle. 
Crashing  through  the  dense  undergrow^th,  with  an 
ease  almost  incredible,  it  soon  passed  beyond 
our  hearing. 

Judging  from  the  precipitancy  of  its  flight,  we 
felt  it  was  not  likely  to  return,  but  to  make 
quite  sure  of  this  we  fired  several  shots  in  the 
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direction  it  had  taken,  being  careful,  as  before, 
that  none  of  them  should  hit  him  ! 

Terrified  as  we  had  been  when  the  tigers  and 
elephant  had  menaced  us,  it  was  only  now  that 
we  realized  fully  the  danger  we  had  escaped,  and 
what  might  have  been  our  fate  but  for  the  courage 
and  coolness  of  Dulall. 

And  yet,  from  his  manner,  no  one  would 
suppose  that  he  had  done  anything  extraordinary. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  his  conduct 
had  probably  saved  our  lives,  but  rather  gave 
one  the  impression  that  he  considered  the  driving 
off  of  tigers  and  wild  elephants  as  quite  an 
ordinary  occurrence  ! 

Seeing  that  our  bonfire  had  burned  down  he 
threw  some  grass  upon  it,  then  turning  to  the 
bearers,  told  them  to  go  and  hunt  up  their  hidden 
comrades. 

The  men,  to  our  amazement,  obeyed  without  a 
murmur ;  and,  picking  up  some  half-burnt  torches, 
went  out  into  the  darkness  and  were  soon  heard 
calling  to  the  others. 

Being  now  alone  with  Dulall,  we  questioned  him 
as  to  where  he  had  met  the  tigers,  for  we  were 
anxious  to  hear  the  details  of  the  encounter. 

"  Well,  sahib,"  he  began,  still  attending  to  the 
fire,  "  I  was  trotting  along  the  path,  holding  the 
torch  well  above  my  head,  and  had  just  reached 
the  stream — which  is  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  here — when,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  I  saw 
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two  tigers  drinking  !  Before  I  had  time  to  think 
what  I  should  do,  the  pony  turned  and  bolted 
down  the  path.  I  held  on  to  the  torch  and,  turn- 
ing round,  saw  by  its  hght  that  the  tigers  were 
galloping  after  me.  I  shouted  to  frighten  them 
off,  but  as  they  still  followed  I  called  out  to  you 
to  fire." 

Such  was  the  substance,  though  by  no  means 
literal  translation,  of  his  story,  which  he  told  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  and  as  if  he  was  relating  quite 
an  every-day  adventure.  But  minimize  it  as  he 
might,  there  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  had 
had  a  most  marvellous  escape , 

As  he  concluded,  the  bearers  came  dropping  in 
by  twos  and  threes,  looking  very  much  ashamed 
of  themselves,  and  evidently  anxious  to  make 
amends.  Soon  the  whole  of  them  were  there,  so 
getting  into  our  Palkis,  we  were  once  again  en 
route. 


CHAPTER    IX 

Arrival  at  Begumpore — At  the  Dak  Bungalow — The  Super- 
intendent— We  introduce  Dulall— Can  the  Man-eater  be 
got? — At  the  Official  Bungalow — Sporting  trophies — My 
installation — Racquets — A  chat  about  England — Khubbar 
of  the  Tiger — We  start  after  him 

The  rest  of  the  journey  passed  without  adventure, 
as  well  it  might,  after  all  we  had  experienced  ; 
and  just  as  dawn  was  breaking  we  reached  the 
Forest  limits,  quite  glad  to  be  again  in  open 
country  and  breathe  its  purer  air,  for  we  had 
found  it  stuffy  and  oppressive  in  the  Forest. 

We  had  passed  a  wakeful  night,  for  more  than 
half  of  it  had  gone  in  battling  with  the  beasts, 
arid  after  that  anxiety  and  excitement  had  kept 
us  wide  awake.  However,  it  was  too  late,  or 
rather  too  early,  now  to  think  of  sleep,  for  we  had, 
practically,  reached  our  destination. 

As  the  light  increased  the  bungalows  of  Begum- 
pore could  be  seen  a  mile  or  so  away,  their  red- 
tiled  roofs  and  white-washed  walls  standing  out 
conspicuously  against  the  dark  green  bamboo 
clumps  and  trees,  which  made  a  background  to 
the  picture. 

Between  the  bungalows  and  ourselves  lay  the 
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native  portion  of  the  town,  a  mass  of  grass-topped 
huts,  looking  hke  so  many  beehives  in  the  distance, 
and  so  closely  packed  together  that  it  seemed 
impossible  we  could  thread  our  way  amongst 
them. 

"  Oee  Begumpore  Bazar,  KaH  mai  ke  jai  " 
(there  is  Begumpore  Bazar,  praise  to  the  Kali 
mother),  shouted  the  bearers,  the  expression  on 
their  faces  showing  the  delight  the  sight  of  it 
afforded  them. 

Dulall,  too,  seemed  equally  delighted,  for  though 
his  jungle  birth  and  breeding  had  taught  him  to 
despise  the  luxuries  of  life,  he,  in  common  with 
all  natives,  had  a  weakness  for  Bazars  where 
the  "Almighty  Paisa "  (pice)  is  discussed,  and 
Ghee  (rancid  butter)  of  "  the  best  quality  "  maybe 
purchased  for  a  song  ! 

"  Well,  Dulall,  E  Bazar  accha  hye  ?  "  (is 
this  a  good  Bazar  ?),  I  asked  him,  as  he 
rode  quickly  past  my  Palki  to  obtain  a  better 
view. 

"  Bhout  accha,  sahib.  Ghee  khub  sasta  hye, 
our  chowl,  rupya  puchise  seer — he  Bhai  ? 
(Very  good,  sir.  Ghee  very  cheap,  and  rice 
twenty-five  seer  for  the  rupee — eh  brother  ?)  he 
replied,  turning  to  one  of  the  bearers  for  con- 
firmation of  his  statements. 

''  Then  you  will  be  quite  a  rich  man  before  you 
return  to  Shikarpore,"  I  said,  laughing. 

"  Huzoor  ke  ekbal  se  "    (with   your  honour's 
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grace),  he  replied,  with  a  salaam,  and  telling  the 
bearers  to  hurry  up,  trotted  on  ahead. 

The  men,  with  another  shout  of  "  Kali  mai 
ke  jai,"  quickened  their  pace,  and  half-an-hour 
later  we  found  ourselves  at  the  Dak  Bungalow 
steps. 

We  had  letters  of  introduction  to  both  the  Police 
and  Forest  Officers  of  the  district,  but  as  we  had 
arrived  so  early  in  the  morning,  had  decided  to 
go  first  to  the  Dak  Bungalow. 

Glad  enough  to  leave  our  Palkis  after  being 
cramped  up  for  so  long,  we  dismissed  the  bearers 
with  some  "  Bukshish,"  which  they  divided  on 
the  spot,  with  much  labour  and  dispute,  each 
man  insisting  on  his  share  of  so  many  "  annas," 
"  pice,"  and  "  pies  "  being  paid  to  him  in  full 
before  they  left  the  place. 

While  we  were  watching  this  amusing  squabble, 
the  Khansamah  appeared  with  the  welcome  infor- 
mation that  "  Chota  Hazri  "  was  on  the  table, 
and  having  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous 
evening,  we  sat  down  to  it  at  once. 

I  am  afraid  that  "  little  breakfast  "  was  a  dead 
loss  to  our  host,  for  the  quantity  we  demolished 
was  positively  amazing,  especially  considering  the 
quality  of  the  food. 

The  bread  was  indifferent,  the  butter  liquid  and 
pale,  and  as  for  the  eggs,  though,  perhaps,  like  the 
curate's — "  excellent  in  parts" — as  a  whole  they 
were  decidedly  inferior. 
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However,  quantity — not  quality — having  the 
greater  interest  for  us  at  the  time,  the  defects  I 
have  mentioned  did  not  strike  us  till  our  appetites 
were  appeased  and  we  had  leisure  to  find  fault. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  we  sat  for  a  while 
discussing  the  night's  adventures,  but  soon  a 
feeling  of  drowsiness  gradually  came  over  us,  and, 
unable  to  resist  it,  we  both  soon  dropped  off  to 
sleep. 

We  must  have  been  asleep  for  quite  a  couple  of 
hours  when  I  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  voices 
on  the  verandah,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  saw 
two  Europeans  standing  near  us.  The  taller  of 
the  two,  seeing  I  was  awake,  came  forward  and,, 
apologising  for  disturbing  me,  introduced  himself 
as  Major  Brett,  the  Superintendent  of  Police. 

"  We  have  just  heard  you  had  arrived,  and 
Hayward  and  I  have  come  over  to  take  you  to 
our  Bungalow,"  he  said,  introducing  his  friend, 
who  proved  to  be  the  Forest  Officer. 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  you,  sir,  and  we  shall  be 
delighted,"  I  replied,  "  but  it  will  be  putting  you 
out,  I  am  afraid  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  interrupted.  "  We  have 
heaps  of  room,  besides,  it's  part  of  my  duty  to 
look  after  you,  you  know  !  and  how  can  I  do  so 
if  you  are  somewhere  else  ?  "  he  added,  laughing. 

Meanwhile  his  companion,  an  Irishman,  and 
an  old  friend  of  Tom  senior,  was  doing  his  best 
to  make  the  younger   Tom's   acquaintance,   but 
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the  latter,  ignoring  all  his  efforts  to  wake  him, 
continued  slumbering  on. 

He  had  evidently  been  dreaming  of  our  late 
adventures,  for,  suddenly,  with  a  look  of  terror  on 
his  face,  he  started  to  his  feet :  "  Fire  again,  fire 
quickly,"  he  yelled,  in  agonising  tones,  then  sinking 
back  into  the  chair  would  have  slept  on,  but  I 
seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Wake  up,  Tom,  wake  up  !  Here's  some  one 
come  to  see  us,"  I  cried,  shaking  him  into  wake- 
fulness. 

"  Hullo,  what's  up  now,"  he  enquired,  in  a 
sleepy  tone  of  voice ;  then,  as  his  eyes  en- 
countered the  two  strange  faces,  he  stared  at  them 
with  open-mouth  amazement,  most  comical  to 
behold. 

"  Let  me  introduce  my  chum,  Tom  Keenan," 
I  said,  turning  to  our  visitors,  and  Tom,  now  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  having  evidently 
grasped  the  situation,  got  up  and  shook  hands 
with  them. 

"  You  appear  to  have  been  out  shooting  while 
you  slept,  Mr.  Keenan,"  observed  my  future 
*'  CO.,"  with  a  smile,  but  seeing  that  Tom  had 
evidently  no  recollection  of  his  strange  behaviour, 
I  hastened  to  explain. 

I  told  them,  brietiy,  all  the  incidents  of  our 
adventurous  journey,  commencing  with  the  Man- 
eater,  both  listening  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
seemingly  much  surprised  to  hear  the  animal  was 
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about  again  without  their  having  been  informed 
of  it. 

"  There  you  are,  Brett,  I  told  you  that  con- 
founded Chokedar  of  yours  would  sell  us  !  Here's 
the  beast  been  evidently  on  the  prowl  again,  and 
yet  we  have  had  no  '  Khubbur  '  "  (information), 
exclaimed  the  Forest  Officer,  as  I  concluded  my 
narration. 

There  was  just  a  touch  of  departmentalism 
in  his  tone,  for  Forest  Officers  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  jealous  of  outsiders  on  all  matters 
connected  with  their  craft  ;  but  the  other 
took  it  in  good  part.  "  Right  as  usual,  old 
chap  !  but  never  mind,  Til  make  it  hot  for 
him,  though  it  is  just  possible  he  might  have 
relied  on  our  friends  here  to  bring  us  the 
news." 

I  remembered  now  that  the  man  had  asked  us 
to  inform  the  sahibs  at  Begumpore  of  the  tiger's 
reappearance,  so  corrected  my  omission,  then  told 
them  what  Dulall  had  said  about  beating  the 
tiger  out. 

"  What  !  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  boys  have 
brought  Dulall  Sing  with  you  ?  "  cried  Mr. 
Hayward.  "  Your  father's  Forest  Guard,  I  mean," 
turning  to  Tom.  "  Why  he  is  the  best  Shikari  in 
Bengal,  and  I  have  often  tried  to  steal  him  from 
your  father  !  " 

"  You  would  find  that  rather  difficult  I  am 
afraid,  sir,  for  it  was  as  much  as  we  could  do  to 
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borrow  him  even  for  three  months,"  repHed  Tom, 
laughing. 

"  Well,  we'll  try  and  make  it  six  now  we  have 
got  him  !  But  where  is  he  ?  for  I  am  most 
anxious  to  see  so  famous  an  individual  ?  How- 
ever, come  along  now,  you  two  must  be  wanting 
your  tub  and  breakfast." 

As  we  were  speaking,  the  subject  of  his  eulogies 
came  stumbling  up  the  steps,  his  comical  appear- 
ance ehciting  a  smile  from  our  companions.  Seeing 
the  two  strange  sahibs,  he  salaamed  to  each  of  them 
in  turn. 

"  This  is  Dulall  Sing,"  I  said,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, and  drawing  the  old  man's  attention  to 
Mr.  Hayward,  told  him  that  he  was  the  Forest 
Officer. 

He  salaamed  again  with  much  deference,  as 
behoved  a  subordinate  to  his  superior  officer,  and 
stood  as  if  w^aiting  to  be  addressed. 
.  "  Well,  Dulall  Sing,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  here,"  said  Mr.  Hayward.  "  The  Ranger  will 
find  you  '  Russud  '  "  (rations)  "  and  a  *  Basha 
(quarters)  "  in  the  Lines.  The  chota  sahibs  tell 
me  the  Hurreepor  Man-eater  is  about  again.  Do 
you  think  you  can  put  us  on  to  him  ?  " 

"  Ha,  sahib,  bunda  jungle  dekhlya  hye  ;  our 
huzoor  ke  ekbal  se  bagh  zaroor  mil  jaiga  "  (Yes, 
sir,  your  slave  has  examined  the  jungle  and,  by 
your  honour's  grace,  the  tiger  will  certainly  be 
found),  replied  Dulall,  confidently. 
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"  By  Jove,  Brett !  this  sounds  promising,  doesn't 
it  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Hayward.  "  Do  you  know," 
he  continued,  turning  to  us,  "  we  have  been  after 
the  beast  four  times  during  the  last  three  months, 
and  have  never  caught  so  much  as  a  glimpse  of 
his  tail.     Have  we,  Brett  ?  " 

"  No,  but  if  any  one  can  show  him  to  us,  this 
old  gentleman  will,  I  am  sure.  He  seems  a 
thorough  old  sportsman,  and  inspires  one  with 
confidence,"  replied  the  Major,  evidently  much 
impressed  with  Dulall's  manner. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject, 
Dulall  was  dismissed  and,  leaving  instructions  for 
our  "traps"  to  be  sent  after  us,  we  climbed  into 
the  dog-cart  and  drove  off  with  our  hosts. 

The  bungalow  occupied  by  the  two  officials 
was  a  large  one-storeyed  building,  the  official 
residence  of  the  Forest  Officer  ;  but  the  pre- 
sent occupant,  being  a  bachelor,  shared  it 
with  his  friend,  also  in  a  similar  unencumbered 
position. 

There  was,  as  the  latter  had  observed,  ample 
accommodation,  the  house  containing  many  bed- 
rooms, two  of  which  were  placed  at  our  disposal, 
each  with  a  bath-room  attached,  furnished  with 
huge  earthenware  tubs  called  "  Gumlahs,"  the  zinc 
baths  of  the  present  day  being  then  comparatively 
unknown  in  India. 

Our  "  traps  "  arriving  shortly  after  us,  we  were 
soon  revelling  in  the  luxuries  of  a  tub,  always  a 
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most  enjoyable  function  in  the  East,  but  particu- 
larly so  on  this  occasion,  after  our  long,  dusty 
journey. 

When  we  dressed,  we  found  our  hosts  seated  in 
a  kind  of  portico-verandah,  a  space  some  twenty 
odd  feet  square,  extending  beyond  the  verandah 
proper ;  its  open  sides  enclosed  with  fine  bamboo 
"  chicks  "  (blinds)  which,  while  excluding  the  sun 
and  glare,  let  in  what  little  air  there  was. 

An  enormous  punkah  overhead  was  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  over  a  table — all  ready  laid  for 
breakfast  ;  its  snow^-white  cloth  and  glistening 
glass  and  silver  giving  an  impression  of  comfort 
and  refinement  not  often  to  be  met  with  in 
bachelor  establishments. 

"  Well,  boys,  I  hope  you  found  your  rooms 
comfortable,  and  are  ready  for  your  breakfasts," 
exclaimed  the  Major,  as  we  appeared  ;  "  but  of 
course  you  are,  and  so  are  we  !  Here,  qui-hye 
■hazri  laner  bolo  juldi  "  (Who  is  there  ?  tell 
them  to  breakfast  quickly). 

**  Bahout  khub  "  (it  is  well),  came  a  voice  in 
answer  from  somewhere  outside,  and  then  the 
sound  of  pattering  feet  as  this  invisible  attendant 
ran  off  to  give  the  message. 

Presently  a  portly  individual,  arrayed  in  spotless 
white,  appeared,  bearing  a  smoking  gridiron  on  a 
dish,  which  he  set  reverentially  on  the  table,  then, 
with  the  palms  of  his  hands  together,  announced 
that  breakfast  was  now  readv. 
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Meanwhile,  another  attendant,  similarly  attired, 
but  less  imposing  in  appearance,  had  brought  in 
some  other  dishes,  and  now  stood  closely  watching 
his  superior  and  awaiting  his  instructions. 

Breakfast,  or  "  Burra  hazri  "  (literally,  "  large 
gathering  "),  was,  as  its  name  implies,  at  one 
time  an  important  meal  with  Anglo-Indians,  and 
in  the  days  I  write  of  was  still  a  serious  business, 
especially  in  bachelor  messes — or  "  chummurries," 
as  they  are  called. 

But  this  being  our  first  experience  of  such 
•establishments,  we  were  astonished  to  find  the 
number  of  dishes  that  we  were  expected  to 
partake  of.  Fortunately,  the  youthful  appetite 
is  easily  recalled  and,  in  spite  of  our  late  meal, 
we  did  justice  to  the  fare. 

After  breakfast  and  a  smoke,  we  were  taken 
round  the  bungalow,  and  were  much  interested 
in  examining  the  various  trophies  on  the 
walls. 

It  was  certainly  a  marvellous  collection,  seeming 
±0  include  every  beast  we  had  ever  heard  of : 
for  there  were  skins  and  heads  of  every  animal, 
from  tiger  to  pigmy  hogs,  while  on  the  floor  were 
two  large  skulls  of  an  elephant  and  a  rhinoceros. 

Some  of  the  specimens  were  enormous  ;  but 
there  was  one  in  particular  more  fascinating  than 
the  rest,  not  merely  for  its  size — but  for  the 
gruesome  tale  it  told. 

It  was  the  head  of  a  huge  tiger,  complete  with 
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skin  and  fur,  and  between  its  clenched  and  glisten- 
ing teeth  the  bones  of  a  human  leg  and  foot  ! 

"  We  were  talking  of  man-eaters  this  morning," 
said  Mr.  Hayward.  "  Well,  there  is  one  I  shot  two 
years  ago,"  and  pointing  to  the  awesome  thing, 
he  told  its  ghastly  story. 

"  I  came  suddenly  upon  him  one  morning  in 
the  Forest  and,  being  too  busy  with  its  meal  to 
notice  my  approach,  I  shot  him  through  the  head. 
He  never  moved,  but,  with  the  limb  you  see  there 
in  its  mouth,  died  as  he  was  crunching  it  I  The 
identity  of  his  victim  has  never  been  discovered, 
but  he  was  probably  some  lonely  traveller  whom 
night  had  overtaken,  for  none  of  my  men  were 
found  missing,  nor  any  of  the  villagers  living  near 
the  Forest,  which  was  fortunate — as  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  preserved  the  trophy  as  it  is  !  " 

I  need  hardly  say  that  we  were  both  deeply 
interested  in  the  story,  which  I  subsequently 
repeated  to  Dulall,  who  was  very  much  im- 
pressed, admitting  that  in  all  his  wanderings  in 
the  Forest  he  had  never  had  "  the  good  fortune," 
as  he  naively  put  it,  of  witnessing  anything  so 
remarkable. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  our  inspection  of 
the  Bungalow  it  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock,  and  I 
had  to  hurry  off  to  the  Police  Office  to  report 
my  arrival,  formally  in  writing,  before  that  hour 
should  strike,  as  it  would  be  too  late  to  do  so 
after  noon. 
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Accompanied  by  Major  Brett,  I  walked  over 
to  the  '*  Cutcherries  "  (Public  Offices)  and  the 
formality  completed,  was  duly  installed  as  an 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  of  the  Begum- 
pore  District,  and,  feehng  more  alarmed  than 
elated  at  the  responsibility  of  the  position,  spent 
the  afternoon  in  watching  my  superior  at 
work. 

The  number  of  formidable-looking  documents 
submitted  for  his  orders,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  disposed  of  them,  filled  me  with  amaze- 
ment. I  sat,  lost  in  admiration  of  his  knowledge 
and  discrimination,  wondering  to  m3^self  whether 
the  time  would  ever  come  when  I  should  attain 
a  like  proficiency. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Major  was  a  Pohce 
Officer  of  exceptional  ability,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered,  and,  in  after  years,  I  had  good  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  having  started  my  career  under 
so  capable  a  preceptor. 

At  half-past  four  another  native  clerk  appeared 
with  an  enormous  pile  of  papers,  which,  to  my 
consternation,  he  placed  in  front  of  me  ! 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  the  Major,  smihng  at 
my  confusion,  '*  they  are  only  '  mamuli '  "  (formal) 
"  orders,  which  you  have  merely  to  initial  !  " 

Reheved  to  find  that  this  was  all  I  had  to  do, 
I  commenced  the  task,  feeling  quite  important, 
and  was  surprised  to  see  how  quickly  the  pile 
diminished  ;    for  each  paper  the  man   removed 
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when  I  signed,  was  apparently  a  bundle  of  its 
own. 

"  There,"  said  my  CO.,  when  I  had  finished, 
"  now  that  you  have  earned  your  first  day's  pay, 
we'll  change  and  go  off  to  racquets." 

On  our  arrival  at  the  Bungalow  we  found  tea  and 
Tom  awaiting  us,  the  latter  all  ready  fiannelled 
and  full  of  the  "  ripping  time  "  he  had  had 
wandering  with  Dulall  all  over  the  "  Philkhana  " 
(elephant  stable). 

"  By  Jove,  Bones !  you  ought  to  see  them,"  he 
cried,  excitedly,  "  there  are  ten  altogether,  and 
one  a  real  whopper — eleven  feet,  I  should  think  !  " 

"  Ah,  Gunga  Pushad,  you  mean  ?  "  interrupted 
Mr.  Hay  ward,  who  had  just  come  in.  "  Yes,  he 
is  a  monster,  and  the  best  Shikari  of  the  lot.  You 
shall  ride  him  the  day  we  go  after  this  Man-eater, 
if  you  like  !  " 

Tom,  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  with 
the  beast  under  such  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, was  most  grateful  for  the  offer,  and  talked 
of  nothing  else  till  we  started  for  the  Racquet 
Court. 

Here  we  found  the  rest  of  the  Station  assem- 
bled, to  wit,  the  Deputy-Commissioner,  or  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  District,  the  Civil  Surgeon, 
the  Executive  Engineer  and  the  Extra-Assistant 
Commissioner,  the  longest-titled  but  most  junior 
of  the  lot,  a  youth  of  European  parentage,  but 
bom  and  brought  up  in  the  country. 
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The  latter  was  the  first  specimen  we  had  met 
with  of  this  type  of  Anglo-Indian.  A  fine, 
manly  looking  fellow  of  about  the  same  age  as 
ourselves  and,  as  we  subsequently  discovered,  a 
first-rate  shot,  and  thoroughly  good  sports- 
man. 

The  Deputy-Commissioner,  by  name  Merton, 
or  "  Mutton  Sahib,"  as  the  natives  called  him, 
was  a  civilian  of  the  Halibury  days,  a  type 
unhappily  now  extinct,  for  who  but  they  have 
made  India  what  it  is,  or  rather  was,  before  over- 
education  and  misdirected  progression  wrought 
havoc  and  sedition  in  the  land  ? 

Beloved  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  under  him,  and  idolised  by  the  natives  whom 
he  ruled,  he  was,  nevertheless,  the  strictest  of 
disciplinarians,  but  just  ;  and  herein  lay  the 
secret  of  his  popularity  and  success. 

Like  most  officials  in  those  days,  when  work  and 
sport  went  hand  in  hand,  he  was  a  sportsman 
to  the  core,  and,  as  a  pigsticker  and  tiger  shot, 
known  throughout  Bengal. 

He  was  much  interested  in  our  Man-eater, 
which  he,  too,  had  often  looked  for  without 
finding. 

**  Hayward  tells  me  you  have  brought  the 
great  Dulall  with  you,  your  father's  Shikari," 
he  said,  addressing  Tom. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rephed  the  latter,  "  and  he  says 
he  can  find  the  tiger,  too,  if " 
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"  Does  he  ?  then,  by  Jove,  he  will  !  "  inter- 
rupted the  other ;  "  for  if  any  one  can  find  the 
sneaking  brute  it's  Dulall  Sing  !  I  know  him 
well,  and  many  is  the  tiger  he  has  found  old 
Keenan — eh,  Hay  ward  ?  "  he  added,  smiling 
mischievously  at  the  latter. 

"  Yes,  bedad,  over  a  hundred — bad  luck  to 
him,"  rephed  the  Irishman,  with  good-humoured 
disapproval ;  for  it  appeared  that  he  and  his 
brother  "  Forester "  had  made  a  bet  some 
years  ago  as  to  which  should  slay  his  hundredth 
tiger  first,  and  the  latter  had  won  easily, 
owing,  it  was  said,  to  Dulall's  skill  in  finding 
them  ! 

"  Never  mind,  I  will  be  even  with  old  Tom 
yet,"  he  added,  "  but  come  along  now,  let's  have 
a  game  before  it's  dark.  The  "  Forest  versus  the 
Pohce."  Are  you  on,  Brett  ?  Fll  take  young 
Tom — a  substitute  for  the  old  'un — as  he  is  going 
to  join  us  soon  !  " 

"  Done  with  you,  and  we  will  put  a  '  chick 
(four  rupees)  "  on  it,"  replied  the  Major,  and  so  we 
commenced  playing.  But  as  neither  Tom  nor 
myself  were  particularly  efficient  at  the  game, 
and  the  other  two  being  remarkably  good,  we 
seldom  hit  the  ball,  and  when  we  did,  generally  in 
the  wrong  direction.  In  fact,  Tom's  erratic  efforts 
were  positively  dangerous,  for  with  his  usual 
impetuosity,  he  hit  with  all  his  might  and,  for- 
getting,  in  his   excitement,   the  hardness  of  the 
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ball,  we  all  suffered,  more  or  less,  from  the  excess 
of  his  zeal. 

"  I  say,  my  young  friend,"  observed  his  partner 
when  we  had  finished,  rubbing  the  spot  where 
Tom  had  struck  him  last,  "  You  will  have  to  shoot 
straighter  at  the  tiger,  unless  you  wish  to  emulate 
his  man-killing  exploits,  and  add  one  of  us  to  the 
bag  !  "  he  concluded,  laughing. 

Tom  was  very  penitent,  and  promising  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future,  we  played  another 
game  ;  then  went  over  to  the  swimming  bath  and, 
casting  off  our  flannels,  plunged  into  it,  all  hot 
and  steaming  as  w^e  were,  for  racquets  in  India  is  a 
somewhat  warm  amusement,  and  none  but  those 
who  know  it  would  believe  that  it  was  possible  to 
feel  so  hot  and  live. 

In  fact,  as  we  plunged  into  the  comparatively 
cool  w^ater,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me  to  hear 
it  hiss,  as  if  a  live  coal  had  been  thrown  into  it  ! 
Imagine,  then,  the  feeling  of  refreshment  and 
delight  which  followed  on  that  dip,  and  how 
difficult  we  found  it  to  come  out  again. 

But  it  was  getting  late  and  the  others  were 
awaiting  us  for  "  pool,"  so,  with  a  final  dive  the 
whole  length  of  the  bath,  we  emerged  from  it 
cool  and  comfortable  once  more. 

As  we  were  both  pretty  good  at  billiards,  and 
specially  so  at  "pool,"  we  acquitted  ourselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  hosts  and,  after  a  game 
or  two,  drove  back  to  the  Bungalow,  where  we 
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sat  down  to  dinner  at  some  time  nearer  nine 
than  eight. 

Young  Somers  dined  with  us  that  night,  and 
we  found  him  a  most  interesting  individual  ;  for 
to  us,  just  fresh  from  England,  he  was  quite  a 
revelation.  For  instance,  although  a  good  and 
enthusiastic  cricketer,  he  had  never  heard  of  the 
"  M.C.C."  or  "  Lords,"  while  such  names  as 
Tarrant,  Ha3'ward,  or  even  the  great  Lillywhite 
— were,  to  him,  unknown  ! 

His  notions,  too,  of  England  generally,  were 
equally  as  crude.  One  question  he  asked  us  I 
remember  being,  "  Whether  it  was  true  that  all 
the  houses  in  the  '  Bazar  '  in  London  were  really 
*  Pukka,'  "  that  is  to  say,  made  of  bricks  and 
mortar  in  lieu  of  mud  walls  and  thatched  roofs  ! 

In  fact,  his  ignorance  of  everything,  outside  of 
India,  was  absolutely  incredible,  and  yet  he  had 
been  educated,  and,  in  classical  knowledge,  could 
probably  have  given  us  many  points.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  but  with  the  peculiar  intonation 
common  to  all  persons  who  have  never  left  the 
country. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  shortcomings,  he 
was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  very  agreeable 
companion  and,  having  passed  most  of  his  life  in 
a  jungle  district,  was  quite  an  authority  on  sport, 
and  being  of  an  observant  nature,  gave  us  many 
a  useful  '  tip  ' — secrets  of  the  jungle,  which  he  had 
discovered  for  himself. 
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The  Jail  gong  had  sounded  the  hour  of  mid- 
night some  time  before  we  parted,  and  Tom,  if  I 
had  encouraged  him,  would  have  talked  on  till 
the  morning,  but,  having  to  be  on  Parade  at 
half-past  five,  I  endeavoured  to  suppress  him  by 
going  off  to  my  room. 

I  hoped  I  had  succeeded,  but  as  I  was  undress- 
ing he  appeared  in  his  pyjamas. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  said,  "  I  was  afraid 
you  had  turned  in,  but  I  won't  keep  you  a 
moment.  I  just  came  to  ask  what  you  think  of 
that  chap  Somers.  He  is  a  rum  'un,  isn't  he  ?  " 
and  seating  himself  upon  the  bed,  re-lighted  his 
cheroot. 

I  knew  what  Tom's  "  five  minutes  "  meant  when 
once  he  got  a  start,  so,  thinking  if  I  agreed  with 
him  he  would  possibly  retire,  I  replied  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  had  a  con- 
trary effect,  and  to  my  dismay  he  continued  the 
discussion. 

"  Yes,  by  Jove,  he  is  the  queerest  specimen  I 
have  ever  seen.  Fancy  not  knowing  what  the 
*  M.C.C  meant,  and  as  for  '  Lords,'  I  do  believe 
he  thought  we  meant  the  '  House  of  Lords,'  for 
he  asked  me  how  many  there  were  !  " 

"  Well,  any  way,  he  is  a  good  sportsman,"  I 
replied,  "  but  now,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  me  get 
some  sleep,  or  I  shall  never  be  up  in  time,"  and 
pulling  him  off  the  bed,  I  jumped  into  it  myself, 
much  to  his  disgust. 
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However,  making  me  promise  to  call  him  in 
the  morning,  he  went  off  to  bed  at  last,  where 
I  found  him  on  my  return  from  Parade,  still 
sleeping  soundly,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  I  had 
made  to  arouse  him. 

A  fortnight  or  so  went  by,  one  day  following 
another  with  the  monotonous  regularity  of  Indian 
station  life.  Then,  one  evening,  as  we  sat  smok- 
ing after  dinner  an  orderly  came  in  to  say  that 
the  Chokedar  of  Hurreepore  was  outside  with 
'  Khubbur  '  of  the  tiger  ! 

"  The  Man-eater  at  last,  by  Jove  !  "  cried  the 
Major,  jumping  up.  "  Bring  the  man  in  here, 
Lall  Sing." 

The  orderly  saluted  and  went  off,  to  return 
presently  with  the  Chokedar  and  another  man 
who,  from  his  appearance,  was  evidently  a 
villager. 

The  latter,  before  there  was  time  to  question 
him,  threw  himself  at  the  Major's  feet  and,  with 
cries  and  lamentations,  commenced  his  tale  of 
woe,  which,  shorn  of  its  embroidery,  amounted  to 
the  fact  that  his  father  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  Man-eater,  a  day  and  a-half  ago. 

There  seemed  no  doubt  about  it,  for  the 
Chokedar,  as  in  duty  bound,  had  investigated 
the  matter  and  corroborated  the  story,  with 
some  additions  of  his  own,  to  prove  how  zealous 
he  had  been  ! 

However,  it  was  decided  that  the  facts  should 
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be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Dulall,  so,  late 
as  was  the  hour,  he  was  summoned  to  attend. 

He  appeared  almost  immediately,  for  it  was 
one  of  his  peculiarities  to  sleep  in  all  his  clothes  ; 
but  on  the  present  occasion  there  was  another 
reason  for  his  promptness,  for  it  seemed  he  had 
already  interviewed  the  "  Khubburriah  "  (inform- 
ant), and,  knowing  that  time  was  of  importance, 
was  on  his  way  to  order  the  elephants  to  be  ready, 
when  the  orderly  encountered  him. 

He  was  quite  of  our  opinion  that  the  "  Khubbur  " 
was  all  right,  but  that  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  we 
should  start  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  I  have  seen  this  tiger's  punjas  "  (pugs),  he 
added,    "  and    he    is    a    very    '  bhari    j  an  war 
(large  beast),  "  while  the  man  he  has  taken  is  an 
old  one  with  no  flesh  upon  his  bones." 

This  argument  was  unanswerable,  the  inference 
being  too  obvious  to  admit  of  any  doubt  ;  but  we 
marvelled  at  the  shrewdness  with  which  he  had 
obtained  his  information.  Even  the  Major  and 
Mr.  Hayward,  old  sportsmen  though  they  were, 
were  lost  in  admiration  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  had  grasped  the  situation. 

We  realised  now,  that  to  go  after  the  tiger 
with  any  hope  of  success,  the  elephants  must  be 
sent  off  immediately,  and  with  them  the  ponies 
required  for  the  different  stages  of  our  journey, 
next  morning. 

In   the   meanwhile   a   note  had   been   sent  to 
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Mr.  Merton,  giving  him  the  news,  and  which 
he  presently  rephed  to  in  person. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  arrangements, 
and  within  half-an-hour  of  the  time  we  had 
received  the  information,  the  elephants  had 
started  for  the  jungle,  taking  with  them  the 
howdahs,  rifles,  and  ammunition,  together  with 
Dulall,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  men  who 
had  brought  the  information. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  we  started  on 
our  ponies,  six  of  us  in  all — including  Somers,  who 
was  too  good  a  shot  to  be  left  out. 

We  had  a  good  thirty  miles  before  us,  and  as 
this  distance  was  to  be  accomplished  with  only 
three  changes  of  ponies  each,  we  were  obliged  to 
spare  them  as  much  as  possible,  especially  later  in 
the  day,  when  the  heat  became  terrific. 

However,  by  cantering  for  a  couple  of  miles, 
then  walking  for  another,  we  contrived  to  make 
g.ood  progress,  and  finally  reached  the  Bungalow 
a  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  where  we  found  the 
elephants  hungrily  devouring  some  plantain  trees 
provided  by  the  villagers. 

They  had  arrived  an  hour  or  two  before  us, 
looking  none  the  worse  for  their  long  journey,  and 
were  evidently  enjoying  their  cool  repast  ;  for 
there  is  nothing  an  elephant  loves  so  well  as 
plantain  trees,  freshly  cut. 

While  waiting  for  breakfast  to  be  served,  we 
made  enquiries  from  the  villagers,  and  learnt  that, 
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so  far  as  they  could  tell,  the  tiger  was  still  near 
the  kill,  but  that  Dulall  had  gone  to  reconnoitre 
— leaving  a  message  that  he  would  be  back  by 
twelve  o'clock. 

They  told  us,  also,  that  the  jungle  into  which 
the  tiger  had  dragged  his  victim  was  not  a 
very  large  one,  and  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
Bungalow. 


CHAPTER    X 

Dulall  comes  with  news — The  arrangement  for  the  Shoot — 
The  Beat — The  Tiger  comes  out — The  Drivers'  panic — 
The  second  Beat — Tiger  mauls  an  Elephant — The  attack 
on  our  Elephant — Death  of  the  Tiger — Superstitions  as 
to  Man-eaters — The  Major  gets  the  Skin — We  fight  our 
battles  o'er  again — The   Chokedar  suspended 

We  had  just  finished  breakfast  and  were  about 
to  hght  our  pipes,  when  we  saw  the  little  elephant 
on  which  Dulall  had  gone,  coming  towards  us, 
evidently  as  fast  as  it  could  travel,  which  was 
decidedly  encouraging,  for  we  knew  that  Dulall 
would  not  allow  a  tired  elephant  to  be  driven 
at  this  rate,  unless  there  was  good  reason  for 
such  haste. 

We,  nevertheless,  awaited  its  arrival  with 
anxiety,  for  there  were  those  amongst  us  whom 
this  tiger  had  often  disappointed,  and  under 
circumstances  which  had  seemed  equally  favour- 
able. Fortunately,  our  suspense  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for  presently  the  elephant  arrived,  and 
we  could  tell  from  Dulall's  manner  that  his  news 
was  satisfactory. 

"  Bagh  hye,  sahib  "  (the  tiger  is  there),  he 
replied,  in  answer  to  our  chorus  of  enquiries.  Then 
sliding  to  the  ground,  he  told  us  he  had   been 
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all  round  the  jungle,  and  finding  no  footprints 
leading  out  of  it,  had  followed  up  the  drag  till 
he  had  actually  heard  the  animal  purring  over  the 
kill.  He  had  then  hurried  back  to  tell  us,  as  he 
was  afraid,  from  there  being  no  water  in  the 
jungle,  that  the  tiger  might  move  off  into  the 
heavier  cover. 

Mr.  Merton,  who,  in  deference  to  his  reputation 
as  a  sportsman,  had  been  unanimously  elected 
"  Captain  of  the  Shoot,"  now,  in  consultation 
with  Dulall,  decided  to  send  on  three  elephants 
at  once  to  act  as  "  stops  "  between  the  jungle 
where  the  tiger  w^as  and  the  larger  one  beyond 
it,  there  being  an  open  strip  between  the  two 
where  they  could  be  posted. 

Giving  these  animals  time  to  arrive  and  take 
up  their  positions,  we  mounted  our  respective 
howdahs,  and  followed  with  the  others  to  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  jungle,  where  we  left 
the  beating  elephants  and,  skirting  round  the 
cover,  entered  the  strip  of  open — and  were  posted 
at  intervals  along  its  length,  and  concealed,  as 
far  as  possible. 

The  temporary  "stops  "  were  now  sent  back  to 
join  the  line  with  Dulall,  who  had  stationed  us, 
and  carefully  noted  our  positions.  The  central 
howdah  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Merton,  with  Somers 
sitting  behind  him.  The  Major  and  myself  were 
on  the  right,  and  the  other  two  on  the  left  of 
them.     Each  howdah  commanded  a  frontage  of 
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about  two  hundred  yards,  thus  the  tiger,  with 
ordinary  luck,  should  pass  within  range  of  one 
of  them. 

As  we  knew  the  "  Beat  "  could  not  commence 
for  another  hour,  at  least,  we  occupied  the  time 
in  trying  to  better  our  position,  by  removing 
all  leaves  and  creepers  which  interfered  with 
our  view,  so  that  we  might  see  without  being 
seen  ;  no  eas\-  task  at  any  time,  but  specially 
difficult  when  a  tiger  is  concerned. 

The  problem  took  us  no  little  time  to  solve,  for 
we  had  to  go  to  work  most  cautiously  as,  for  all 
we  knew,  the  beast  might  be  close  enough  to  hear 
us,  and  if  he  did,  could  easily  sneak  off  and  be 
lost  to  us  for  that  day,  probably  for  good.  How- 
ever, by  gently  plucking  the  leaves  off  with  our 
hands  and  cutting  some  creepers  silently  away, 
we  managed  to  obtain  a  fairly  open  view. 

We  had  scarcely  completed  these  arrangements 
to  our  satisfaction  when  the  first  sound  of  some- 
thing crashing  through  the  jungle,  accompanied 
by  the  low  murmur  of  human  voices,  in  the 
distance,  announced  the  important  fact  that  the 
"  Beat  "  had  commenced,  and  we  might  now,  at 
any  moment,  see  the  tiger  emerge  into  the  open. 
We  started  up  at  once  and,  our  rifles  ready  for 
instant  use,  stood  with  our  eyes  fixed  on  the 
jungle  to  our  front. 

We  had  previously  arranged,  as  it  is  always 
necessarv  to  do  when   there  are  two  .iruns  in  a 
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howdah,  that  one  of  us  should  watch  the  right 
half  of  our  frontage  and  the  other  the  left,  and 
that  the  one  in  whose  portion  the  tiger  showed, 
should  be  entitled  to  first  shot ;  a  very  simple 
rule  which,  if  always  carefully  observed,  would 
save  many  a  dispute  and  possibly  some  accidents 
which  might  otherwise  occur. 

The  noise  made  by  the  advancing  elephants 
became  gradually  more  distinct,  and  we  could 
now  distinguish  the  voices  of  the  men  as  they 
shouted  to  each  other  or  to  their  animals. 

Suddenly  we  heard  the  welcome  words  :  "  Oe 
jata  hye  "  (there  he  goes),  repeated  several  times, 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  loud,  coughing 
kind  of  roar;  a  sound  impossible  to  describe — 
but  once  heard,  never  to  be  mistaken  for  any 
other. 

It  w^as  curious  to  note  the  effect  it  had  upon 
our  elephant  which,  up  to  the  present,  had 
shown  no  interest  whatever  in  the  proceedings  ; 
in  fact,  but  for  an  occasional  flapping  of  its 
ears,  it  might  easily  have  been  taken  for  a  model 
cast  in  bronze,  but  no  sooner  did  it  hear  that 
well-known  sound  than,  as  if  suddenly  awakened 
from  its  sleep,  it  became  instinct  with  life  and 
movement. 

With  its  ears  pricked  forward  and  trunk 
raised  high  above  its  head,  and  its  whole  body 
trembhng  with  excitement,  it  stood  for  some 
moments  in  an  attitude  of  attention,  till,  finding 
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the  scent  it  sought,  down  went  the  trunk,  striking 
the  ground. 

Almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  quick 
movement  in  the  jungle,  and  with  a  roar,  far 
louder  than  its  lirst,  the  tiger  sprang  out  into 
the  open. 

The  Major  fired,  the  beast  being  on  his  side,  and 
iiit  him,  for  it  spoke  to  the  shot  and  stumbled, 
but  recovering  itself  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
dashed  off  into  the  jungle  to  our  rear. 

I  let  off  my  two  barrels  as  quickly  as  I  could, 
but,  apparently,  without  any  result,  for  the 
elephant  was  too  restless  to  allow  of  accurate 
shooting,  and  the  Major's  second  shot  was,  for 
the  same  reason,  equally  erratic.  However,  we 
knew  that  he  was  hit,  and  therefore  would,  in  all 
probability,  lie  up. 

Meanwhile,  the  beating  elephants — which  had 
been  advancing  all  the  time — had  already  scented 
the  tiger  and,  hearing  the  commotion,  became 
dangerously  excited  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  more 
timid  ones,  half  frantic  with  terror,  were  rushing 
about  the  jungle,  practically  beyond  control. 

The  drivers,  too,  hearing  the  shots  fired  in 
quick  succession,  naturally  concluded  the  animal 
was  wounded,  and  not  aware  that  it  had  broken 
past  the  howdahs,  were  in  an  almost  equally 
demoralised  condition. 

This  was  only  natural,  for  of  all  the  dangers 
that  elephants  and  their  drivers  are  called  on  to 
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encounter  on  such  occasions,  there  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  than  a  tiger  that  is  wounded  ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  men  were  concerned,  the  fact  that  this 
particular  animal  was  a  Man-eater,  added  largely 
to  their  terror.  Many  lost  their  heads  completely, 
and  instead  of  trying  to  pacify  their  elephants 
were  exciting  them  by  their  shouting. 

Indeed,  what  with  the  squeals  and  trumpetings 
of  the  animals,  and  the  loud  yells  and  execrations 
of  their  drivers,  the  jungle,  for  the  time  being, 
was  a  veritable  pandemonium. 

We  called  to  them  repeatedly,  telling  them 
the  tiger  had  gone  past,  but  in  vain,  for  panic 
had  seized  them  in  its  grip  and,  like  men  on  a 
sinking  vessel  in  mid-ocean,  they  were  paralysed 
with  fear. 

For  ten  minutes  or  more,  confusion  reigned 
supreme,  till  Dulall,  who  had  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  bring  the  men  to  reason,  happily  hit  upon 
a  plan  which  ended  in  success.  Stopping  his 
elephant  suddenly,  he  pretended  to  examine  the 
jungle  below  him,  then  standing  up  upon  the  pad 
yelled  out  that  the  tiger  was  dead. 

"  Bagh  murgia,  murgia  "  (dead),  he  repeated, 
waving  his  pugri  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  pointed  to  the  ground. 

So  well  did  he  carry  out  the  fraud  that  the 
men  were  quite  deceived  and,  regaining  their 
composure,  came  crowding  round  his  elephant 
with  their  own  animals  again  under  control  ! 
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Order  being  now  restored  he  abused  them 
soundly  for  their  conduct,  in  language  more 
forcible  than  polite,  then  telling  them  the  truth 
about  the  tiger,  went  up  to  Mr.  Mcrton  to  arrange 
for  the  next  beat. 

We  had  been  much  interested  in  watching 
these  proceedings,  for  they  had  taken  place  in  the 
comparatively  low  grass  which  fringed  the  tree 
jungle  from  which  the  tiger  had  been  roused. 
We  had,  therefore,  seen  the  whole  performance, 
and  could  not  but  admire  the  ingenuity  displayed 
by  Dulall ;  for  nothing  short  of  the  ruse  he  had 
adopted  would,  in  the  circumstances,  have  been 
of  any  use. 

"  By  Jove,  he  is  a  treasure,  that  old  man  of 
yours  !  "  observed  the  Major,  "  and  yet  who  would 
think  to  look  at  him  that  he  possessed  such 
capabilities,"  he  added,  as  Dulall  passed  us  on 
his  elephant,  clinging  to  the  pad  in  an  attitude 
more  that  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man. 

"  Yes,  it  certainly  is  a  case  of  not  judging 
from  appearances,"  I  replied,  laughing  at  the 
comical  picture  he  presented  with  his  tight- 
fitting  garments  all  rucked  up  and  dishevelled, 
and  pugri,  hastily  retied,  hanging  half-way  down 
his  back. 

However,  we  had  more  pressing  matters  to 
attend  to  at  the  moment  than  the  toilet  of 
Dulall,  for  it  was  necessary  to  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  destruction  of  the  ti^e^er,  and  to 
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do  so  with  the  least  danger  to  the  beaters  and 
ourselves  was,  we  knew,  no  easy  task. 

A  council  of  war  was  accordingly  held,  at  which 
it  was  decided  that  two  of  the  howdahs  should 
now  accompany  the  beating  elephants  and  attack 
the  tiger  in  the  jungle,  or  be  attacked  by  him,  as 
the  case  might  be,  for  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  beaters  to  attempt  to  drive  him  out,  unaided, 
now  that  he  was  wounded. 

The  third  howdah  was  to  take  up  a  position  on 
the  further  side  of  the  cover,  at  any  open  spot 
that  could  be  found,  in  case  the  beast  proved 
craven  and  should  try  to  sneak  away,  though 
neither  event  seemed  likely,  judging  from  what 
we  had  seen  ! 

Our  arrangements  being  concluded,  we  drew 
lots  to  decide  which  should  act  as  "  stop."  Three 
matches,  broken  to  different  lengths,  were  the 
means  adopted  for  settling  this  knotty  question, 
the  longest  of  the  three  to  be  the  unwelcome 
"  prize." 

With  their  heads  held  level  in  his  fist,  Tom 
presented  them  to  Mr.  Merton  and  the  Major, 
who  each  drew  one  in  turn,  leaving  the  third  one 
in  his  hand. 

Ours  seemed  a  short  one,  and  made  us  happy 
for  the  time,  but,  alas  !  the  other  was  shorter  still, 
and  Tom's,  w^hen  he  produced  it,  was  the  shortest 
of  them  all  !   thus  leaving  the  "  prize  "  to  us  ! 

"  Better  luck  next  time,"  said  my  companion. 
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throwing  the  unkicky  match  away.  "  Not  that 
we  have  any  right  to  grumble,  for  we  have  had  our 
chance  already,  and  ought  to  have  '  held  ' 
straighter.  However,  there  is  not  much  time  to 
spare,  so  we  had  better  be  off  at  once,"  and  tell- 
ing the  driver  to  "  mull  juldi  "  (go  quickly),  we 
started  to  take  up  our  position. 

"  We  will  give  you  half-an-hour  to  post  vour- 
selves  before  we  begin,"  shouted  Mr.  Merton,  as 
we  were  moving  off. 

"All  right,"  replied  the  Major,  looking  at  his 
watch,  "that  ought  to  be  enough;  anyway,  it's 
as  much  as  we  can  spare  !  " 

We  had  not  far  to  go,  but  the  difficulty  was 
to  get  there  without  disturbing  the  jungle,  and 
could  only  avoid  doing  so  by  making  a  long 
detour,  which  delayed  us  ;  however,  we  worked 
round  it  at  last,  and  findng  an  open  spot^posted 
ourselves  at  it. 

•We  now  faced  the  jungle  in  which  we  had  seen 
the  tiger  enter,  and  where  we  hoped  he  would, 
eventually,  be  found,  for  it  was  just  the  kind  of 
cover  to  suit  a  tiger's  fancy. 

We  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  when  we 
heard  the  elephants  advancing,  but  evidently 
with  great  caution,  for  every  now  and  then  the 
sound  would  cease,  as  if  the  line  had  halted,  then 
commence  again,  gradually  drawing  nearer. 

This  continued  for  some  time,  keeping  us  in  an 
agony  of  suspense  and  excitement,  for  although 
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the  tiger  had  not,  as  yet,  given  any  indication 
of  his  presence,  yet  from  the  behaviour  of  the 
elephants  we  felt  sure  that  he  was  there. 

The  beaters  had  nearly  reached  the  open,  and 
we  were  beginning  to  have  some  doubts,  when 
he  started  suddenly  up,  almost  at  their  feet,  and 
with  a  roar  of  fury  and  defiance  seemed  to  have 
charged  in  amongst  them. 

Two  shots  were  fired  in  quick  succession  as  the 
elephants  turned  and  fled,  en  masse,  excepting 
one,  which  appeared  to  have  gone  down  on  its 
knees,  and  was  evidently  engaged  in  deadly 
strife,  for  we  could  hear  its  angry  rumblings 
mingling  with  the  savage  roars  of  its  opponent. 

A  minute  or  two  later  another  shot  was  fired, 
and  then  another,  the  last  followed  by  a  loud 
rustling  of  the  jungle  as  of  some  animal  struggling 
on  the  ground,  and  then — a  rush  of  something 
coming  on  at  a  furious  pace  towards  us. 

What  happened  immediately  after  this  I  have 
never  been  able  to  recall.  All  I  can  remember 
is  a  flash  of  black  and  yellow  emerging  suddenly 
from  the  jungle,  and  coming  at  us  with  the 
velocity  of  a  canon  ball,  then  the  firing  of  a  shot. 
The  next  instant  the  elephant  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  to  be  standing  on  its  head,  and  then,  as 
it  resumed  its  ordinary  position,  I  saw  the  tiger's 
face  on  a  level  with  the  Mahout's  ! 

This  alarming  sight  evidently  restored  my 
scattered  senses  ;    for  from  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  my  memory  is  quite  clear,  and  I  can  well 
recall  the  utter  state  of  helplessness  we  were  in, 
for  although  the  tiger  w^as  scarcely  three  feet  from 
my  companion,  the  elephant's  movements  were  so 
violent  that  he  was  unable  to  use  his  rifle  ;  in  fact, 
though  chnging  with  both  hands  to  the  howdah — 
it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  keep  himself 
within  it. 

My  own  position  was  equally  precarious — 
perhaps  more  so — for  the  back  seat  of  a  howdah 
having  no  protecting  rails,  there  was  nothing  to 
hold  on  to  ;  besides,  the  elephant  we  w^ere  on, 
although  a  staunch  and  powerful  beast,  was 
given  to  "shaking"  when  excited — a  vice  I  have 
already  described,  and  which  he  now^  proceeded 
to  indulge  in. 

Fortunately,  our  driver — an  exceptionally  good 
one — kept  the  beast  well  under  control,  and 
steadying  him  for  a  moment,  the  Major  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity;  holding  his  rifle 
pistol-wise  discharged  its  contents  into  the  tiger's 
head. 

The  brute,  which  had  been  growling  and  snarling 
all  the  time,  gave  one  short,  smothered  roar  and, 
releasing  its  hold  on  the  elephant's  head,  fell  with 
a  thud  upon  the  ground. 

The  elephant  finding  itself  relieved  of  the 
weight  upon  his  head,  and  seeing  the  tiger  lying 
before  him,  dashed  forward  to  attack  it,  but  the 
Mahout   was,  fortunatelv,  able   to  restrain    him, 
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otherwise  the  skin  of  the  Man-eater  would  have 
been  of  httle  value  as  a  trophy  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  scattered  elephants  had  been 
gradually  collected  by  Dulall,  and  were  now 
standing,  huddled  up  together,  at  some  little 
distance  off,  evidently  still  somewhat  uneasy  in 
their  minds. 

Closer  to  us,  on  the  other  side,  stood  the 
gigantic  Gunga  Pashad,  which  we  now  discovered 
was  the  animal  the  tiger  had  first  attacked,  and 
apparently  mauled  severely,  for  its  head,  trunk, 
and  ears  were  badly  torn,  and  blood  was  streaming 
from  the  wounds. 

Leaving  the  tiger  where  he  lay  we  hurried  up 
to  him,  anxious  to  learn  the  story  of  the  fight  and 
to  help  dress  its  wounds — which  were  now^  being 
attended  to  by  Tom  and  Mr.  Hayward,  assisted 
by  the  Mahout. 

They  told  us  the  tale  of  their  adventure,  which 
much  resembled  ours — except  that  in  their  case 
the  tiger  had  not  mounted  their  elephant's  head, 
but  had  inflicted  the  injuries  while  it  was  down 
upon  its  knees  trying  to  gore  the  tiger  with  its  tusks. 

We  washed  the  wounds  with  water  from  our 
water-bottles,  then  poured  brandy  into  them, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  antiseptic,  was  the 
best  that  we  could  do.  The  beast  had  made  a 
gallant  fight  of  it,  but  had  suffered  more  severely 
than  our  own,  which,  but  for  a  few  scratches,  had 
come  off  almost  scathless. 
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The  other  howdah  now  came  up,  looking  much 
the  worse  for  wear,  and  its  riders  in  an  equally 
dilapidated  condition  ;  it  appeared  that  their 
elephant  had  been  the  first  to  take  alarm,  and 
when  the  tiger  charged,  had  turned  at  once 
and  fled,  crashing  through  trees  and  creepers, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  howdah 
on  its  back. 

The  head-gear  of  the  sportsmen  had  naturally 
suffered  most,  both  being  more  or  less  demolished, 
but  of  Somers'  solah  topee  there  was  only  left 
the  brim,  which  now  hung  gracefully  round 
his  neck.  From  their  faces,  too,  it  was  evident 
that  their  passage  through  the  jungle  had  been 
made  with  more  rapidity  than  discretion,  for  on 
both  were  traces  of  the  resistance  they  had 
encountered. 

As  for  the  Mahout,  the  httle  clothing  he  had 
started  with  had  now  entirely  disappeared,  and 
but  for  a  rag  round  his  waist,  he  was  practically 
as  Nature  had  created  him,  plus  a  score  or  two 
of  scratches  which  adorned  his  face  and  body  ; 
the  howdah,  too,  bore  evidence  of  the  toughness  of 
the  trees,  the  front  of  it  being  bent  and  twisted 
out  of  shape. 

In  fact,  the  whole  "  turn-out  "  presented  such  a 
draggle-tail  and  ludicrous  appearance  that  we 
couldn't  help  laughing  as  the  elephant  drew  up 
alongside  of  us. 

"  What  are  you  fellows  laughing  at  ?  "  exclaimed 
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Mr.  Merton,  somewhat  testily  ;  quite  unconscious 
of  their  ridiculous  appearance. 

"  What  are  we  laughing  at,  is  it  ?  Well,  then, 
just  come  over  here  and  look  at  yourselves," 
retorted  our  Hibernian  friend,  quoting  uncon- 
sciously from  Punch,  but  with  a  good  humour 
that  quite  swept  away  any  feeling  of  resentment ; 
and  the  others,  looking  at  each  other,  were  soon 
laughing  as  heartily  as  ourselves. 

They  were  much  surprised,  though  apparently 
scarcely  pleased,  to  hear  that  the  tiger  had  been 
"  bagged,"  for  they  had  hoped  to  have  assisted 
at  the  death,  but  like  the  good  sportsmen  that 
they  were,  soon  forgot  their  disappointment  in 
the  excitement  of  the  inspection  and  measurement 
of  the  beast. 

It  proved  to  be  a  very  good-sized  tiger — nine 
feet  ten  inches  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail,  massively 
proportioned  and,  much  to  our  astonishment, 
neither  old  nor  toothless,  nor  yet  mangy  in 
appearance.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  fine, 
lusty  young  tiger  with  an  exceptionally  soft, 
glossy  skin. 

Like  most  European  sportsmen  in  India, 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  a  tiger 
seldom  takes  to  man-eating  until  it  has  be- 
come too  old  to  attack  horned  cattle,  or  any 
other  animal  which  Nature  has  provided 
with  like  weapons  of  defence.  Hence,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  theory,  which  is  probably  correct. 
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we    had    expected   to   find    a   mangy,    toothless 
beast. 

The  imaginative  native,  to  whom  no  tradition 
is  complete  unless  tinged  with  superstition,  has, 
however,  improved  upon  these  facts,  and  many 
of  them  believe  that  a  tiger,  having  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  acquires  some  mystic  power  which 
the  victims  he  selects  later  are  powerless  to  resist, 
and  must  inevitably  succumb  to  its  voracity 
unless  they  can  propitiate  the  evil  spirit  that 
possesses  him. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  believe  that  the 
Deity  or  Good  Spirit  who,  like  the  Diana  of  the 
Ancients,  has  the  forest  and  animals  in  its  keeping,, 
though  unable  to  check  the  rapacity  of  the  beast 
has,  nevertheless,  ordained  that  a  tiger  which 
resorts  to  man-eating  will  eventually  be  punished 
by  a  gradual  loss  of  fur — till  its  skin  becomes  as 
hairless  as  its  victims  ! 

•  Such  is,  or  was,  the  tradition  that  obtained 
amongst  the  simple  villagers  of  Hurreepore  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  ;  it  will  not,  therefore, 
be  difficult  to  imagine  the  wild  tumult  of  joy  and 
exultation  with  which  they  received  the  news  that 
this  dreaded  Man-eater  was  dead  ! 

They  flocked  around  us  in  scores,  striving  with 
each  other  as  to  which  should  be  the  first  to 
revile  their  fallen  foe,  and,  if  possible,  to  pluck 
one  of  the  much-prized  bristles  from  its  muzzle  ; 
but  Dulall,  suspecting  their  intentions,  kept  them 
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at  a  distance,  and  only  those  whose  relatives 
the  tiger  had  devoured  were  permitted  to 
approach. 

Their  number  was  not  small,  for  the  brute  had 
levied  a  heavy  toll  on  the  village  during  the  time 
he  had  been  there.  x\mongst  this  sorrowing 
group  was  a  w^oman,  well  advanced  in  years, 
whose  bereavement  was  evidently  more  recent 
than  the  others,  for  she  seemed  beside  herself 
with  grief. 

Led  up  by  her  son,  in  whom  we  recognised  our 
informant,  she  approached  with  faltering  step, 
and  throwing  herself  at  our  feet,  burst  into 
a  fresh  torrent  of  lamentations,  with  which 
w-ere  mingled  expressions  of  her  gratitude  to  us 
for  having  so  promptly  avenged  her  husband's 
death. 

But  it  was  a  heart-rending  scene,  and  one  we 
would  gladly  have  avoided,  for  the  poor  woman's 
grief  was  terrible  to  witness,  the  more  so  that 
we  could  do  nothing  to  console  her.  However, 
giving  the  son  a  few  rupees,  we  told  him  to  send 
some  men  into  the  jungle  to  collect  what  remained 
of  the  unfortunate  man,  and  to  dispose  of  them 
according  to  their  rites.  This  suggestion  was 
hailed  with  approbation  by  the  crowd,  yet  such 
was  the  terror  the  Man-eater  had  inspired,  that 
when  it  came  to  the  point  not  a  man  of  them  could 
be  found  willing  to  face  the  jungle. 

"  It  is  true  that  sahibs  have  killed  the  bagh," 
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they  argued,  "  but  his  spirit  is  still  there,  and  will, 
if  we  disturb  it,  kill  one  of  us  in  return." 

It  was  useless  to  reason  with  men  so  steeped  in 
superstition  as  to  be  capable  of  such  folly,  we 
accordingly  left  them  to  arrange  as  best  they 
could,  and,  pushing  through  the  crowd,  proceeded 
to  pad  the  tiger,  a  process  which  I  have  before 
described,  but  rendered  more  easy  on  this  occasion 
owing  to  the  number  of  helpers. 

The  procession  to  the  Bungalow  might  well 
have  been  likened  to  the  "  triumph  "  of  some 
Roman  general  ;  for  the  crowd  that  accompanied 
us  sung  our  praises  all  the  way,  recounting  the 
various  deeds  of  valour  which  each  one  of  us  was 
supposed  to  have  performed,  and  ending  with 
the  prayer  that  we  might  all  rise  to  be  "  Lat 
Sahib  "  (Viceroy  or  Lieutenant-Governor)  before 
we  died. 

When  the  tiger  was  eventually  taken  off  the 
pad,  we  made  a  careful  examination,  and  dis- 
covered four  bullet  holes  in  all.  Two  of  them 
obviously  the  Major's,  for  he  w^as  the  only  one 
using  solid  ball,  the  first  bullet  had  lodged  behind 
the  shoulder,  but  too  far  back  to  cripple  him  at 
once.  The  bullet  that  finished  him  had  penetrated 
the  brain  ;  the  other  two  were  flesh  wounds,  and 
not  of  much  importance. 

The  tiger  was,  accordingly,  awarded  to  the 
Major,  for  by  the  time-honoured  rule  of  Indian 
sport,  having  drawn  first  blood,  he  was  entitled 
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to  the  trophy.  It  is  seldom  that  this  important 
question  is  so  easily  decided,  for  when  there 
are  many  "  guns  "  out,  all  firing  more  or  less 
together,  it  is  often  a  most  difficult  matter  to 
decide. 

However,  this  all-important  question  having 
been  disposed  of  to  every  one's  satisfaction, 
the  skinning  of  the  carcase  next  occupied  our 
attention.  This  proved  a  lengthy  operation,  for 
the  operator  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  art,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  removed  the  skin  and  pegged  it 
out,  darkness  had  set  in. 

We  had  come  out  prepared  to  stay  the  night, 
and  the  next  one,  too,  if  necessary,  for  even 
Dulall,  confident  as  he  was,  had  not  ventured  to 
predict  a  success  so  prompt  as  that  which  had 
attended  us.  Hence  our  bedding  and  com- 
missariat had  formed  part  of  the  impedimenta 
carried  by  our  elephants,  together  with  a  cook 
and  two  "  Khitmagars  "  (table  attendants)  to 
minister  to  our  wants. 

Our  dinner  that  night  was  a  very  festive  meal, 
for  we  were  all  in  the  best  of  spirits,  and  hungrier 
than  the  hungriest  hunter  ever  proverb  had 
depicted.  When  the  meal  was  over,  and  we  had 
drunk  the  Major's  health  in  many  a  brimming 
bumper,  of  course  we  shot  the  Man-eater  over 
and  over  again  till  we  had  exhausted  every 
detail  connected  with  his  death. 

Midnight  passed  unnoticed,  and  the  new  day 
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was  already  two  hours  old,  before  any  one 
suggested  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed  !  But 
Nature  asserted  her  claims  at  last,  for  it  had 
been  a  tiring  day,  and  our  number  gradually 
diminished  till  there  was  no  one  left  but  Somers 
and  the  incorrigible  Tom. 

The  former  though  quite  as  sleepy  as  the  rest 
of  us,  was,  unfortunately,  seated  next  my  chum, 
and,  too  polite  to  leave  him,  continued  sitting  on, 
little  dreaming  to  what  extent  his  complaisance 
would  be  stretched  ;  for,  quite  two  hours  later, 
being  awakened  b}-  a  cockroach  nibbling  at 
my  hair  I  heard  Tom  still  holding  forth,  quite 
regardless  of  the  hour,  or  the  fact  that  his 
companion  was  evidently  asleep  ! 

Congratulating  myself  on  my  escape,  I  soon 
dropped  off  again,  for  to  the  ordinary  individual 
a  ride  of  thirty  miles,  followed  by  five  hours  in  a 
howdah,  is,  usually,  an  efficient  soporific — unless, 
like  my  friend,  he  be  peculiarly  constituted  ! 
When  I  awoke  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  looking  at  my  watch,  I  found  to  my  surprise 
that  it  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  ! 

I  jumped  out  of  bed  at  once  and,  going  on  to  the 
verandah,  found  an  enormous  crowd  collected, 
in  the  midst  of  which  were  Mr.  iMerton  and 
the  Major,  evidently  engaged  on  some  enquiry, 
the  purport  of  which  I  soon  gathered  from  their 
questions. 

It  appeared  that  they  were  trying  to  ascertain 
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how  many  persons  the  Man-eater  had  actually 
devoured,  in  order  to  test  the  information  sup- 
plied by  the  village  Chokedar,  who,  judging 
from  the  number  claiming  to  be  relatives  of  the 
killed,  must  have  been  neglectful  in  reporting  all 
such  cases. 

After  a  careful  investigation,  it  was  discovered 
that  since  the  tiger  had  taken  up  its  quarters 
near  the  village,  some  three  months  before,  it 
had  carried  off,  and  eaten,  eleven  persons  in  all ; 
of  which  five  only  had  been  reported  by  the 
Chokedar,  who  was  accordingly  suspended  on 
the  spot,  and  subsequently  dismissed. 

A  more  flagrant  instance  of  neglect  of  duty  it 
would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  ;  and  yet  it  was 
only  typical  of  the  unreliabihty  and  indolence 
of  the  native  character,  which  renders  efficient 
administration  so  impossible  in  India,  where  the 
European  ofiicial  is  necessarily,  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  on  his  native  subordinate. 

Here,  for  example,  we  have  a  group  of  helpless 
villagers  being,  practically,  decimated  by  a 
Man-eater,  and  yet  the  authorities  responsible 
for  their  safety,  and  both  able  and  willing  to 
assist  them,  are  kept  in  partial  ignorance  of  the 
facts,  not  only  by  the  individual  bound,  legally, 
to  report  them,  but  also  by  the  people  whose 
friends  and  relations  are  being  devoured  by  this 
monster  ! 

vSuch  an  example  of  apathy  and  disregard  of 
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life  may,  perhaps,  appear  incredible,  for  even 
with  the  most  primitive  of  human  races  there 
is  always  present  that  instinct  of  self-preser\'a- 
tion  which,  in  common  with  the  brute  creation, 
is  possessed  by  every  living  creature,  but  which, 
in  the  native  of  India,  is  often  found  wanting. 

Doubtless  this  indifference  to  danger,  and  even 
to  death  itself,  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
fatalism  which,  with  most  of  them,  forms  a  part 
of  their  religion,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  a 
disaster  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  I  must  stop  moralizing  and  go  on 
^^•ith   my  story. 

The  offending  Chokedar,  having  been  disposed 
of,  and  another  one  appointed  in  his  place, 
there  was  nothing  now  to  keep  us,  so  making  a 
hurried  "  Chota  Hazri,"  we  mounted  our  ponies, 
en  route  for  Begumpore,  where  we  arrived  in  due 
course,  after  a  terribly  hot  journey. 

The  elephants  came  up  next  morning,  seemingly 
much  exhausted  by  their  double  march — for  in 
spite  of  their  bulk  and  tough  appearance,  they 
are  extremely  delicate  animals,  and  easily  knocked 
up,  especially  in  hot  weather. 

"  Gunga  Pushad's  "  wounds  were  at  once 
attended  to,  but  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
bestowed  upon  him,  it  was  weeks  before  they 
healed,  for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  tiger's  teeth  or 
claws  are  difficult  to  cure  ;  indeed,  often  end 
fatallv. 
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Thus  ended  my  first  (and  last)  encounter  with 
a  Man-eater  ;  for,  happily,  these  monsters  exist 
more  in  the  imagination  of  their  chroniclers  than 
actually  in  fact,  and  during  the  many  years  I 
spent  in  India,  in  tiger-ridden  districts,  this  was 
the  only  "  professional  "  one  I  met  with. 


CHAPTER    XI 

A  curious  incident — Asleep  or  awake? — The  Inspector's 
report — Awake  I — Search  for  Tulsi  Dass — Dabe}'  Lall, 
Hanker  and  Suspected  Receiver — Dulall  on  the  warpath 
— His  four  night  watch — Caught  in  the  act — Dabey  Lall 
transported — The  Inspector  and  Dulall  rewarded — Tom 
ordered  to  the  Forest  School — DulalTs  devotion — Dulall 
goes  back  to  Shikarpore 

For  some  months  after  the  adventures  related 
in  the  last  chapter,  life  at  Begumpore  was  com- 
paratively uneventful ;  for  even  in  the  India  of 
thirty  years  ago,  that  questionable  blessing, 
ycleped  civilisation  !  had  already  made  some  pro- 
gress, to  the  detriment  of  sport  and  deterioration 
of  the  country. 

•  We  had  one  or  two  more  experiences  with 
tigers,  and  occasionally  bagged  a  leopard,  till  the 
rains  set  in  in  June,  when  the  jungles  became 
impassable,  and  everything  around  us  a  sea  of 
stagnant  water. 

About  this  time,  a  day  or  two  before  the  heavy 
rains  set  in,  an  incident  occurred  which  went  very 
near  to  ending  my  career  ;  and  even  to  this  day, 
though  it  is  many  years  ago,  I  often  look  back  and 
wonder  how  I  came  out  of  it  !  The  circumstances 
are  so  curious  that  I  am  tempted  to  relate  them, 

—  3 
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relying  on  the  interest  of  the  narrative  to  excuse 
the  length  of  its  narration. 

It  was  on  a  hot,  steamy  night,  towards  the 
middle  of  June,  that  terrible  period  of  the  year 
when  all  Anglo-Indians  lie  gasping  and  inert, 
longing  for  the  rain  that  should  have  come  a 
week  ago. 

The  day  had  been  a  most  oppressive  one  and, 
exhausted  by  a  long  ride  under  a  burning  sun, 
I  had  gone  to  bed  somewhat  earlier  than  usuaL 

But  tired  as  I  was,  the  sleep  I  longed  for  would 
not  come.  The  room  was  like  an  oven,  and  the 
hot,  withering  blast,  coming  in  through  the 
window,  seemed  to  scorch  my  eyeballs  and 
pierce  to  the  brain  like  a  draught  from  some 
fiery  furnace. 

Suddenly,  a  blinding  flash  lit  up  the  dimly- 
lighted  room,  followed,  with  scarce  a  second's 
interval,  by  a  loud  crashing  peal  of  thunder, 
which,  increasing  in  volume  with  each  suc- 
ceeding flash,  seemed  as  if  it  would  rend  the 
sky  in  two. 

A  few  moments  later,  and  one  might  have 
supposed  that  some  such  calamity  had  actually 
occurred,  for — with  the  rush  and  roar  of  an 
approaching  avalanche — the  long  looked  for  rain 
had  come  at  last,  pouring  in  torrents  as  if  from 
a  gaping  rift. 

The  cool,  refreshing  gale,  accompanying  this 
welcome  downpour,  soon  had  its  effect  upon  me 
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and,  with  a  sigh  of  reUef,  I  turned  on  my  side  and 
composed  myself  to  sleep. 

And  now  comes  the  strangest  portion  of  my  tale  ; 
for,  from  the  moment  I  turned  over,  to  the  time 
I  arose  next  morning,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  was 
sleeping  or  awake,  and  can  only  assume,  from 
what  I  subsequently  remembered,  that  I  must 
have  been  half  conscious  all  the  time. 

I  was  lying  facing  the  verandah,  the  night- 
light  burning  dimly  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
shedding  its  feeble  rays  on  the  purdah  which 
hung  across  the  door.  Presently,  the  purdah 
seemed  cautiously  drawn  aside,  and  a  face 
appeared,  gazing  intently  at  me. 

Then  a  black,  weird-looking  individual,  naked, 
save  for  a  loin  cloth  round  his  waist,  stepped 
silently  into  the  room  and,  pausing  for  a  moment, 
drew  a  long  two-edged  dagger  from  its  sheath. 

Holding  the  glistening  blade  between  his  strong, 
white  teeth,  he  advanced  stealthily  towards  the 
bed.  He  had  almost  reached  it  when  he  stopped 
again,  this  time,  apparently,  to  make  sure  I  was 
asleep,  then,  advancing  on  tip-toe,  raised  the 
mosquito  curtains  gently  with  both  hands. 

There  was  now  nothing  between  us ;  and  I  can 
recall,  as  vividly  as  if  I  had  seen  it  yesterday, 
the  diabolical  expression  on  his  face,  as,  grasping 
the  weapon  by  the  handle,  he  raised  his  hand  to 
strike. 

And  at  this  moment,  whether  sleeping  or  awake, 
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I  moved,  and  as  the  knife  was  raised,  seized  the 
revolver  under  my  pillow  and  pointed  it.  Panic- 
stricken  at  the  sight,  the  frightened  wretch  drew 
back,  dropping  the  dagger,  which  fell  clattering  to 
the  ground.  There  was  a  quick  pattering  of  naked 
feet  upon  the  matting,  the  purdah  was  dashed 
violently  aside,  and  the  man  disappeared  into  the 
blackness  of  the  night  ! 

Such  was  my  recollection  of  those  few  but 
terrible  moments  which,  as  they  were  afterwards 
recalled,  I  assumed  to  have  been  the  creation  of  a 
dream  ;  till  subsequent  events  convinced  me  of 
their  reality,  and  I  realised  how  near  I  had  been 
to  death. 

But  to  continue.  The  rain  had  ceased  and 
morning  was  about  to  dawn,  but  refreshed  by  the 
unwonted  coolness  of  the  night,  I  w^as  up  before 
the  sun. 

It  was  the  first  cool  morning  I  had  felt  for  weeks, 
and  eager  to  make  the  most  of  it  I  had  jumped 
quickly  out  of  bed,  little  thinking  of  the  grim 
tragedy  that  had  so  nearly  been  completed. 

Dressing  in  the  dark,  for  the  night-light  had 
gone  out,  I  was  soon  ready,  and  my  morning 
meal  disposed  of,  called  for  my  pony,  and,  as  the 
day  was  breaking,  rode  off  for  a  gallop  with 
my  dogs. 

An  hour  or  two  later  I  was  walking  my  tired 
pony  back ;  I  had  nearly  reached  the  Bungalow, 
when   a   tall,  soldier-like   figure,    dressed   in   the 
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uniform  of  an  Inspector  of  Police,  approached 
me  and  saluted. 

That  the  officer  had  something  serious  to  report 
was  evident  from  the  troubled  look  upon  his  face, 
but  well  used  now  to  strange  and  sudden  happen- 
ings, I  was  not  easily  disturbed. 

"  Well,  Kader  Khan,  what's  up  now  ?  Is  it  a 
murder  this  time,  or  was  the  Police  Station  struck 
in  last  night's  storm  ?  "  I  asked,  smiling  at 
my  subordinate's  rueful  countenance. 

"It  is  even  worse  than  what  your  worship 
states,"  replied  the  old  Mahomedan,  gravely, 
in  his  high-fiown  Hindustani.  "  Some  base-born 
descendant  of  a  pig  has  dared  to  enter  your 
honour's  room  in  the  night,  and  has,  I  fear,  done 
mischief.     May  his  body  be  defiled." 

"  Good  heavens  !  but  how  is  it  he  did  not 
wake  me  !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  amazement,  and  my 
interest  now  thoroughly  aroused,  I  questioned 
the  Inspector  closely. 

It  appeared  that  my  bearer,  or  personal  atten- 
dant, when  making  my  bed  after  I  had  come 
out,  had  found  a  dagger  lying  under  it,  also  the 
marks  of  naked,  muddy  feet  leading  to  and  from 
the  bedside,  and  on  to  the  verandah. 

Searching  further,  he  saw  the  writing-table 
all  disordered,  and  the  office  box,  that  should  have 
been  on  it,  gone  !  Knowing  now  that  a  robbery 
had  been  committed,  he  had  informed  the  Police 
at  once  ! 
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"  This,  sahib,"  said  the  Inspector,  as  he  con- 
cluded, "  is  the  dagger  that  was  found,"  and, 
undoing  a  paper  parcel,  held  out  a  long,  curiously- 
shaped  weapon  of  a  rare  design. 

I  had  listened  to  this  tale  with  keen  but  wonder- 
ing interest  ;  for  while  it  recalled  to  my  mind  a 
scene  which  seemed  familiar,  the  impression  was  so 
vague  and  indistinct  that,  strive  as  I  might,  I 
could  not  connect  it  with  any  incident  within 
my  memory. 

On  seeing  the  dagger,  however,  a  wave  of 
recollection  went  surging  through  my  brain,  and 
what  I,  till  then,  imagined  to  have  been  a  dream, 
came  back  to  me  with  all  its  terrifying  details. 

How  real  and  life-like  it  all  seemed,  I  thought  ; 
the  half-naked  figure  bending  over  me,  the  glisten- 
ing knife — raised  in  readiness  to  strike,  and  then 
the  cruel,  vengeful  eyes  glaring  at  me  behind  the 
upraised  weapon. 

Is  it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  a  scene  so 
life-like  and  appallingly  distinct  could  be  merely 
the  creation  of  a  dream  ?  and  yet  it  must  have 
been,  else  how  had  I  escaped  the  blow  that 
seemed  so  imminent  ? 

But  then,  how  to  account  for  the  dagger  found 
beside  my  bed  ?  The  very  weapon  that  had 
figured  so  prominently  in  the  scene,  and  which, 
from  its  curious  shape,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  mistaking.  If  this  was  a  reality,  then  why 
not  all  the  rest  ? 
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Reasoning  thus  with  myself,  I  racked  my  brains 
to  find  some  sokition  to  the  mystery,  but  in  vain  ; 
and,  finally,  turning  to  the  Inspector,  told  him 
to  proceed  with  the  enquiry  while  I  went  round  to 
the  Major  and  acquainted  him  with  the  facts. 

Even  with  the  dagger  as  a  clue,  the  Inspector's 
task  was  not  an  easy  one.  However,  by  dint  of 
untiring  energy  and  skill,  he  had  soon  established 
two  important  facts. 

Firstly,  that  the  dagger  belonged  to  one  Tulsi 
Dass,  a  bad  character  of  the  town  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  this  man,  some  days  before  the  occurrence, 
had  been  seen  in  close  confabulation  with  one 
Dabey  Lall,  a  wealthy  and  influential  banker  of 
Begumpore. 

Now  an  intimacy  between  two  men — so  opposite 
in  rank  and  station — was  strange  enough  in  itself, 
but  to  the  Inspector  it  had  yet  a  greater  and  more 
important  signification.  He  knew  that  Dabey 
Lall,  though  outwardly  most  cringing  and 
obsequious,  was  not,  at  heart,  well  disposed 
towards  European  officials  ;  and  that  against  my- 
self, in  particular,  he  nursed  a  special  grudge, 
for  I  had  been  instrumental  in  having  him  con- 
victed for  various  misdemeanours. 

The  Inspector,  in  the  course  of  his  enquiry, 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  heard  to  give 
expression  to  these  feelings,  and  to  have  sworn 
by  the  Holy  Ganga  (Ganges)  that  he  would  some 
day  be  revenged. 
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But  the  persons  who  were  said  to  have  heard 
him  make  these  statements,  when  questioned  by 
the  PoHce,  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  and, 
although  every  effort  was  made,  no  other  evidence 
could  be  found. 

Tulsi  Dass  had  vanished  from  the  scene,  leaving 
no  trace  behind  him,  while  his  powerful  con- 
federate, the  obsequious  Dabey  Lall,  to  whom 
money  was  no  object,  had  gained  over  all  the 
witnesses,  who  might  otherwise  have  come 
forward. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was,  obviously, 
useless  to  proceed  with  the  enquiry,  and  the 
matter  was  accordingly  allowed  to  drop  ;  for  in 
India,  when  the  criminal  is  a  wealthy  native,  it  is 
difficult  for  the  crime  to  be  brought  home  to  him, 
no  matter  how  serious  it  may  be,  and  in  this  case 
the  principal  offender  was  not  only  wealthy,  but 
influential  ! 

The  affair,  naturally,  created  some  excitement 
in  the  district,  for,  although  murders  are  common 
enough  in  India,  it  is  seldom  that  the  life  of  a 
European  is  attempted,  much  less  of  one  holding 
so  important  a  position  as  an  officer  in  the  Pohce. 

But  what  impressed  me  most,  I  remember, 
was  the  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings  evinced 
by  old  Dulall,  who,  taking  upon  himself  the  role 
of  a  detective,  made  enquiries  on  his  own  account,, 
reporting  the  results  daily  to  the  Major  and 
myself. 
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He  told  us,  later,  that  the  object  of  his  quest 
was  to  "find  the  '  budmash  '  "  (bad  lot)  "  Tulsi, 
and  shoot  him  like  a  dog."  But,  fortunately 
for  that  ruffian,  likewise  for  himself,  he  could 
not  find  him,  for  I  have  no  doubt  he  would 
have  carried  out  his  threat,  which,  according  to 
his  ideas  of  justice,  was  quite  the  proper  thing 
to  do  ! 

Foiled  in  his  attempt,  owing  to  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  man,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
more  important  culprit,  who,  for  his  participation 
in  this  business,  and  previous  misdeeds,  was  now 
placed  under  Police  surveillance. 

This  wily  individual,  in  addition  to  his  legiti- 
mate occupation,  had  long  been  suspected  of 
receiving  stolen  property,  and  Dulall,  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  trained  hunter,  had  shadowed  him 
for  some  time,  till  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
running  him  to  earth,  of  which  he  promptly  took 
advantage. 

Some  time  after  this  a  serious  "  Dacoity  "  (gang 
robbery)  was  committed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  which  gold  and  silver  jewellery  of  considerable 
value  was  taken  by  the  thieves.  The  Police, 
hoping  to  catch  the  banker  "  this  time,"  searched 
his  house  at  once  ;  but — as  they  might  have 
guessed — without  any  result. 

Dulall,  who  had  witnessed  their  proceedings, 
now  saw  his  opportunity,  and,  keeping  his  own 
counsel,   determined  to  make  use  of  it.     Going 
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to  the  banker's  house  that  night,  he  concealed 
himself  in  a  jungle  opposite  it,  and  remained 
watching  all  the  night,  but,  although  he  was  there 
till  dawn,  his  vigil  proved  in  vain. 

The  next  night,  and  the  night  following,  he  re- 
peated the  performance,  still  without  success  ;  but 
his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  easily  discouraged,  and 
the  fourth  night  saw  him  once  more  at  his  post. 

From  soon  after  dark  till  midnight  he  had  sat 
there,  in  spite  of  wind  and  rain,  soaked  to  the 
skin  and  shivering,  yet  unshaken  in  his  purpose 
to  watch  until  the  dawn.  The  moon  was  up 
and,  though  clouded,  occasionally  peeped  through 
her  sombre  mantle — shedding  a  feeble  ray  upon 
the  lonely  scene.  Presently  there  was  a  rustling 
behind  him,  and  a  man,  carrying  a  small  bundle, 
emerged  into  the  opening  between  the  jungle 
and  the  house. 

He  stood  for  a  moment  peering  cautiously 
around,  then  going  up  to  the  door,  knocked 
gently  with  his  knuckles.  It  was  opened  almost 
instantly,  as  if  the  visitor  was  expected,  and 
closed  again  immediately  he  had  entered.  Dulall, 
from  his  hiding-place,  remained  watching  for  some 
time,  expecting  to  see  the  man  come  out  again, 
but  the  Jail  gong  striking  two  o'clock  reminded 
him  that  there  was  much  still  to  be  done,  for 
to  make  any  use  of  his  discovery,  it  was  necessary 
the  house  should  be  surrounded  before  the 
morning  dawned. 
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And  now  his  hunter's  instincts  came  to  his 
assistance.  Crawhng  out  of  his  damp  shelter, 
he  took  some  hquid  mud,  and  with  it,  plastered 
the  bottom  of  the  door  where  it  fitted  into  the 
casement,  so  that  if  opened  again  the  fact  would 
be  betrayed  ;  then,  hastening  to  the  Inspector's 
quarters,  he  roused  the  sleeping  officer  and  told 
him  what  he  had  seen. 

The  Inspector  was  delighted,  for  he  felt  that  the 
bungle  he  had  made  was  now^  likely  to  be  retrieved, 
as,  from  all  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  man  seen  by  Dulall  had  not  visited  the 
banker  for  any  lawful  purpose. 

An  hour  later,  he  had  collected  a  posse  of  Police, 
and,  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  the  premises 
were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  policemen 
concealed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  various  nooks 
and  corners  all  round  the  straggling  building. 

The  making  of  the  "surround"  had  been  en- 
trusted to  Dulall ;  than  whom  none  could  have 
been  found  better  fitted  for  the  task,  which 
was  one  well-suited  to  his  taste,  but  never  in 
all  his  long  experience  had  he  "  harboured  "  any 
animal  so  successfully  as  he  did  this  human 
quarry. 

These  preliminary  measures  being  completed, 
no  further  action  could  be  taken  till  the  morning, 
for  under  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  a 
"  house-search  "  is  illegal  before  sunrise.  Thus,  for 
two  long,  weary  hours,  the  vigil  was  maintained. 
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Fortunately  the  rain,  which  had  been  pouring 
down  in  torrents,  gradually  ceased,  and  now  a 
faint  light  in  the  east  showed  that  morning  was 
approaching.  The  light  grew  brighter  every 
moment  till,  presently,  the  horizon  w^as  en- 
crimsoned  as  if  some  smouldering  fire  below  was 
being  fanned  into  a  flame. 

But  for  the  Inspector  and  Dulall  this  scene 
had  no  attraction  other  than  the  fact  that  it 
heralded  the  morning. 

They  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  and  with  the  very  first  glimpse  of  it  the 
former  set  about  his  task. 

Going  up  to  the  door,  he  knocked  loudly  with 
his  stick.  It  opened  slowly,  inwards,  disclosing 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  man  peering  round 
the  edge.  Seeing  the  Inspector  and  his  men, 
he  tried  to  slam  the  door,  but  the  officer  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and,  placing  his  foot  into  the 
opening,  forced  his  way  inside,  followed  by  the 
others. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  courtyard  with 
several  rooms  around  it,  into  one  of  w^iich  the 
person  they  had  seen  promptly  disappeared. 

They  followed  closely  after,  and,  breaking  the 
door  open,  came  upon  a  scene  such  as  even  the 
Inspector,  despite  his  long  experience,  had  never 
seen  before.  A  scene  he  had  often  pictured  in 
his  rnind,  but  never,  till  this  moment,  had  been 
fortunate   enough   to   witness. 
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The  room,  devoid  of  any  furniture,  was  about 
fourteen  feet  square,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor  stood  an  ordinary  "  chula  "  (mud  stove) 
filled  with  burning  charcoal,  which  a  man^ 
kneeling  in  front  of  it  had  evidently  been  kindling 
into  a  flame. 

Placed  on  the  top  of  this  glowing  charcoal 
was  a  small  iron  crucible,  and  standing  beside  it^ 
with  a  short  iron  rod  in  his  hand,  was  the  fat,, 
half-naked  figure  of  no  less  an  important  person 
than  Dabey  Lall,  the  Banker! 

Seated  in  one  corner  of  the  room  was  another 
man — with  a  small  anvil  before  him — and  by 
his  side  a  pile  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments  which 
he  had  evidently  been  engaged  in  breaking  up, 
for  he  still  held  the  hammer  in  his  hand. 

In  a  small  copper  tray  beside  him  were  several 
precious  stones,  apparently  taken  from  the 
ornaments.  But  this  was  not  all  ;  for  on  the 
crucible  being  examined,  pieces  of  broken  up 
jewellery  were  found,  some  of  it  already 
melted,  but  the  greater  portion  still  intact  and 
identifiable  ! 

In  fact,  the  evidence  of  guilt  was  so  absolutely 
conclusive,  that  the  Inspector  could  hardly  con- 
tain himself  with  joy.  Here  was  the  man  he 
had  suspected  and  dogged  for  years,  but  who 
had,  hitherto,  outwitted  him,  now  completely 
delivered  into  his  hands,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
so  to  speak,  to  do  with  as  he  pleased  ! 
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It  was  the  best  piece  of  work  he  had  ever  done  ; 
a  success  such  as  had  never  been  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  District,  and  one  which  would 
ensure  him  his  promotion  ;  perhaps,  too,  the 
much-prized  watch  and  chain,  with  inscription, 
bestow^ed  on  rare  occasions  ! 

But  there  was  another  side  to  the  question. 
The  principal  delinquent  was  rich,  wealthy  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice  when  personal  interest 
was  at  stake.  What  might  he,  then,  not  offer 
to  escape  the  loss  of  liberty  and  avoid  the 
disgrace  of  a  conviction,  followed  perhaps  by  a 
voyage  across  the  "  Kala  Pani  "  ?  (Lit.  Sea. — 
"  Transportation.") 

To  many  in  the  position  of  this  officer  such  a 
temptation  might  have  been  too  great  to  be 
resisted ;  but  Kader  Khan  came  from  very 
different  stock,  his  forefathers  had  *'  eaten  the 
■salt  "  of  the  "  Sirkar  "  (Government),  and  handed 
down  the  knowledge,  gained  by  their  experience, 
that  honesty  in  such  service  was  the  only  high 
road  to  success. 

It  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  tempta- 
tion which  now  offered  should  have  no  attraction 
for  him.  He  had  hitherto  done  his  duty  with 
uprightness  and  zeal,  and  now  that  the  time  for 
his  pension  was  approaching  was  not  hkely  to 
succumb. 

Ignoring,  therefore,  the  very  open  hints  thrown 
out  by  Dabey  Lall,  he  arrested  him  at  once,  and 
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handcuffed  to  the  other  two,  had  them  marched 
off  to  the  station  ;  an  hour  or  two  later,  one  of 
the  two  accomphces,  the  individual  with  the 
hammer,  seeing  "  the  game  was  up,"  made  a 
full  confession,  implicating  the  others  and  some 
fifteen  men  beside. 

He  stated  that  Dabey  Lall,  although  taking  no 
active  part  in  the  "  Dacoity,"  had  organised  the 
crime  and  received  the  stolen  goods,  as  he  had 
done  in  many  a  case  before,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
head  of  a  large  gang,  and  an  habitual  receiver  of 
stolen  property. 

Amongst  the  names  mentioned  by  the  con- 
fessing prisoner  was  that  of  Tulsi  Dass,  m}^ 
suspected  midnight  visitor,  who  alone  of  all  the 
others  eventually  escaped  capture. 

After  the  usual  "  law  delays,"  the  case  ended 
in  conviction,  all  the  accused  being  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  except  the  confessing  prisoner, 
who  was  admitted  as  Queen's  Evidence. 

As  to  Dabey  Lall,  the  principal  accused,  the 
Judge  being  of  opinion  that  a  lengthened  residence 
abroad  would  be  beneficial  to  his  morals,  if  not 
to  his  health,  he  was  deported  "  across  the 
water,"  where,  on  the  sea-swept  shore  of  the 
Andamans,  we  will  leave  him  to  work  out  his 
salvation  ! 

Kader  Khan  was  promoted,  and,  much  to  his 
delight,  also  received  the  coveted  watch  and  chain, 
which  for  many  a  year  after  he  sported  with  much 
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pride,  and  exhibited  as  his  "  Enam  "  (reward) 
from  the  "  Sirkar." 

Dulall,  to  whom  so  much  of  the  success  was 
due,  was  presented  with  two  hundred  rupees, 
which  he  promptly  invested  in  the  purchase  of  a 
gun,  a  double-barrelled  weapon,  with  an  inscription 
•on  the  stock,  setting  forth  the  service  for  which  it 
had  been  awarded. 

But  although  very  proud  of  being  the  possessor 
of  a  "  Do  Nulli  Bundook  "  (double-barrel  gun),  it 
was  some  time  before  wt  could  persuade  him  to 
discard  the  antiquated  gas-pipe  which  has  figured 
so  often  in  this  story,  and  which,  in  fact,  was  much 
more  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  his  "  turn-out !  " 

Not  many  days  after  the  conclusion  of  this  case, 
another  event  took  place  which,  although  of  a 
different  nature,  affected  me  more  closely,  ending 
— as  it  did — in  no  less  a  calamity  than  a  separation 
from  my  chum. 

He  had  been  promised  an  appointm.ent  in  the 
Forest  Service  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  should  occur, 
but  as  this  was  not  expected  for  some  months, 
it  was  arranged  that  he  should  pass  the  time 
with  me. 

However,  one  of  the  senior  officers  being  sud- 
denly invalided  had  expedited  matters,  causing  a 
vacancy  in  the  lowest  grade,  to  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  ordered  to  join  the  Forest  School 
at  once  to  undergo  his  training. 

He  was,  naturally,  much  pleased,  as  he  had 
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always  had  a  fancy  for  the  hfe — which  our  late 
experiences  in  the  Forest  had  not  tended  to 
decrease,  but  was  somewhat  dejected  at  having 
to  go  so  soon,  and  to  the  "  School,"  too,  instead 
of  to  a  District  as  he  had  hoped. 

"  Never  mind,  Tom  ;  it's  only  for  twelve 
months,  and  then,  perhaps,  they'll  post  you  here," 
I  said,  trying  to  cheer  him  up,  for  the  letter  had 
arrived  just  as  we  were  seated  at  "  Chota  Hazri," 
and  from  his  passing  it  on  to  me  without  comment, 
I  could  see  he  was  upset. 

"  Well,  and  how  long  do  you  think  twelve 
months  take  to  pass  ?  "  he  answered,  pettishly, 
then,  as  the  Irishism  dawned  upon  him,  "  I  mean, 
twelve  months  is  a  jolly  long  time,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  No  !  not  in  India,"  I  replied,  I  fear  somewhat 
untruthfully.  "  Why,  we  have  been  here  nearly 
eight  months  already,  and  how  quickly  they  have 
passed  ?  Besides,  think  of  the  times  we'll  have 
some  day,  together  in  a  district,  and  Dulall  as  chief 
Shikari  !  " 

"  Poor  old  Dulall  !  But  I  fear  long  before  those 
halcyon  days  arrive  he  will  be  in  the  '  happy 
hunting  ground  '  himself  !  Still,  as  you  say,  it's 
something  to  look  forward  to.  So  '  Begone,  dull 
care,'  "  and,  humming  the  old  tune,  he  went  off  to 
set  about  his  packing. 

He  had  a  long  journey  before  him,  for  the  nearest 
station  was  fifty  miles  away,  and  his  ultimate 
destination   two   whole   days'   rail   beyond  ;     but 
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railway  travelling  in  India  is  comparatively 
luxurious,  as  every  first-class  passenger  can  gener- 
ally, at  night,  have  a  whole  seat  to  himself,  which 
his  own  bedding  makes  into  a  comfortable  bed. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey,  too,  had  to  be 
performed  by  Palki-dak,  as  usual,  which  Tom, 
despite  our  last  experience,  looked  forward  to 
with  glee,  and  strongly  resisted  an  escort  of  two 
mounted  constables  which  the  Major  insisted  on 
providing. 

He  was  to  start  the  following  night,  the  weather 
being  too  warm  to  admit  of  Palki  travelling  by 
day.  We  gave  him  a  farewell  dinner,  w^hich,. 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  at  hilarity,  was,  I  fear,  a 
somewhat  lugubrious  entertainment. 

The  whole  station  was  present  at  the  feasts 
for  Tom  was  a  most  popular  individual,  and  had 
endeared  himself  to  all  ;  and  when  the  last  adieus 
were  said,  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  us  w^ho, 
for  the  next  few  moments,  would  have  trusted 
himself  to  speak. 

The  bearers  raised  the  Palki  and,  with  their 
usual  invocation,  had  started  on  their  way,  and 
Dulall,  with  the  tears  pouring  down  his  face, 
had  made  his  last  salaam,  when  he  suddenly 
rushed  after  it  and,  running  by  the  side,  we  could 
hear  him  invoking  every  Hindu  Deity  he  could 
recall  to  take  Tom  into  his  special  keeping. 

It  was  a  touching  scene  to  witness,  for  the  old 
man's   grief   w^as   so   evidently   sincere,   and   his* 
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action  so  characteristic  of  his  wild,  ingenuous 
nature,  as  he  ran,  holding  the  Palki  door,  the 
bright  glare  of  the  torch-light  throwing  into 
relief  his  quaint,  attenuated  form. 

We  watched  him  till  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  the 
Palki  from  our  sight,  and  after  this  our  party 
soon  broke  up,  for  we  were  all  feeling  very  much 
depressed — and  this  incident  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  our  drooping  spirits  ! 

To  me,  Tom's  departure  was,  as  I  have  said,  no 
less  than  a  calamity,  for  we  had  been  together 
from  our  childhood,  and  throughout  our  long 
school  life  had  seldom  been  apart,  and  the  feeling 
of  loneliness  that  oppressed  me  kept  me  awake 
for  half  the  night. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  was  dressing,  Dulall 
made  his  appearance,  looking  weary  and  dejected, 
as  if  he,  too,  had  passed  a  sleepless  night. 

"  Well  Budha  "  (old  man),  "  so  you  saw  the  last 
of  Tom  Sahib,"  I  remarked,  using  the  name  by 
which  Tom  often  addressed  him. 

"  Han,  sahib,  bunda  teen  koss  gya  "  (Yes,  sir,  I 
went  six  miles  with  him),  he  replied,  to  my  surprise, 
for  I  was  not  aware  he  had  gone  beyond  the 
"compound"  (grounds). 

"  What  !  "  I  exclaimed,  "you  ran  for  six  miles 
with  the  Palki,  and  returned  through  the  Forest 
alone  and  unarmed  ?  " 

"  Gee,  han  "  (Yes,  sir),  he  repeated;  evidently 
as  much  surprised  at  my  amazement  as  I  was  at 
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his  temerity,  or  rather,  at  his  devotion  ;  for  rash 
he  always  was  so  long  as  the  danger  threatened 
him  alone. 

But  in  point  of  fact,  the  risk  that  he  had  run 
was  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  for  the  path 
taken  by  the  Palki  was  through  the  densest  bit 
of  Forest,  where  tigers,  bears,  and  even  wild 
elephants,  had  frequently  been  encountered  by 
woodcutters  w^orking  there  by  day. 

"  I  wonder  Tom  Sahib  let  you  go  with  him  so 
far  into  the  Forest,"  I  continued,  half  doubting 
the  old  man's  story. 

"  He  did  not  know  it,  sahib,  for  I  took  m.y  leave 
before  we  entered  it,  then  followed  on  behind  till 
we  had  passed  the  '  Kala  Dighi,'  "  he  rephed. 

Now  I  guessed  his  motive  in  accompanying 
Tom  so  far,  for  the  "  Kala  Dighi,"  or  "  black 
pond,"  was  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  some  two 
miles  in  the  Forest,  and  where  a  couple  of  months 
ago  a  woodcutter  had  been  killed  by  a  wild 
elephant. 

The  place  had  thus  an  evil  reputation — as  the 
"  Bhoot  "  or  "  Spirit  "  of  the  man  was  said  to 
haunt  the  pool  at  night.  Dulall  had,  of  course, 
heard  this  tale,  and  probably  believed  it,  but 
knowing  the  cowardly  disposition  of  "  bearers," 
as  a  class,  had  resolved  to  see  Tom  safely  past 
this  point. 

It  was  only  another  instance  of  the  dog-like 
fidelity  of  the  man  ;    a  quality  still  occasionally 
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to  be  met  with  in  places  to  which  our  education 
and,  so-called,  civilisation  have  not  as  yet  ex- 
tended their  baneful  influences,  uprooting  in  the 
people  what  Nature  had  implanted,  and  sowing 
in  their  stead  the  seeds  of  discontent,  to  grow — 
later — into  sedition. 

But  in  this  instance  it  was  not  only  the 
extraordinary  devotion  of  the  man,  but  his 
unconsciousness  of  it,  that  astonished  me,  as 
he  concluded  his  explanation. 

"  You  did  well,  Dulall,  to  see  Tom  Sahib  past 
this  danger,"  I  remarked  at  last,  anxious  to  show 
that  I,  at  any  rate,  appreciated  his  devotion. 

Acknowledging  my  approval  with  his  usual 
salutation,  he  then  enquired  if  I  would  require  his 
services  any  longer,  for,  said  he,  "  The  Burra 
Sahib  will  want  me  soon  to  mark  the  trees,  as  he 
knows  that  no  one  else  can  tell  which  should  be 
cut  down." 

"  In  that  case  you  had  better  go  back  at  once, 
for  I  know,  too,  what  your  '  Burra  Sahib  '  would 
say  if  one  wrong  tree  was  cut,"  I  replied,  laughing, 
as  I  thought  of  the  "  ructions  "  there  would  be 
should  any  such  catastrophe  take  place  ! 

"  Yes,  there  would  be  some  mushkile  "  (trouble) 
"  then,"  he  answered,  with  the  semblance  of  a 
smile  as  he,  too,  evidently  pictured  to  his  mind 
the  scene  that  such  a  disaster  would  produce. 

The  next  morning  he  departed,  accompanied 
by  "  his  family  " — to  wit,  the  old  lady  and  the 
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boy — the  latter,  with  much  pride,  carrying  the 
discarded  musket,  to  which  he  had,  apparently, 
succeeded. 

This  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Dulall  for  many  a 
long  year,  and,  as  his  quaint,  familiar  figure 
vanished  from  my  sight,  it  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  and  the  many  perils 
and  adventures  we  had  shared,  any  one  of  which, 
but  for  his  courage  and  devotion,  might  well  have 
ended  in  disaster. 


CHAPTER    XII 

In  charge  of  a  District— On  Sick  Leave— Off  to  the  Hills- 
Crossing  the  Ganges — An  "  Espeeshul  "  Tonga — Getting 
the  ponies  to  start — A  "  dak  wallah  "  up  a  tree — The 
grandeur  of  the  Hills  "Mine  (drunken)  Host  "—View  of 
Kunchinjingha — Meet  Tom  again — Letters  from  Dulall — 
*'  Upstairs  "  to  bed 

I  MUST  now  ask  the  reader  to  suppose  that  ten 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  events  related  in  the 
last  chapter.  These  years,  though  they  had 
brought  with  them  much  that  was  important 
to  myself,  had  not,  otherwise,  been  particularly 
eventful. 

I  had  long  since  obtained  my  "  District,"  and 
was  now  high  up  on  the  list  of  Superintendents.  I 
had  remained  for  two  years  at  Begumpore  after 
Tom's  departure,  and  was  then  sent  to  a  Sub- 
District,  where  I  passed  a  dreary  twelve  months 
with  no  other  companionship  than  that  of  the 
Civil  Officer,  an  elderly  European  Deputy- 
Magistrate,  who  had  no  thought  beyond  his  work. 

For  the  next  few  years  I  was  flitting  from  one 
District  to  another,  acting  for  men  on  leave,  thus 
acquiring  a  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country 
but  at  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
myself. 

245 
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Finally,  after  having  held  temporary  charge  of 
half  of  the  District  Forces  in  Bengal,  I  was  posted 
to  a  District  near  Calcutta,  and  informed  that  I 
would  probably  be  left  there  for  some  time. 

The  District  was  one  which  had  been  neglected 
for  some  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  officered  in  a 
haphazard  kind  of  manner  without  any  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  place. 

The  Police,  in  particular,  were  entirely  out  of 
hand,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  criminals 
of  the  District  had  enjoyed  an  exceedingly  good 
time,  robbing  and  thieving  with  impunity,  while 
the  jail  which  should  have  held  them  lay  com- 
paratively empty.  My  predecessor,  one  of  the 
few  native  Superintendents  in  the  Force,  was  an 
excellent  and  thoroughly  trustworthy  old  officer, 
who  had,  doubtless,  performed  his  duties  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  Rules  and  Regulations ; 
for  "  Babu  "  is  ever  a  zealot  in  such  matters. 

But  something  more  is  needed  for  those  placed 
in  such  positions  of  command  ;  some  of  the  rarer 
gifts  of  Nature  which  in  the  Bengali,  as  a  people, 
are  seldom  to  be  found,  and  cannot  be  acquired. 

The  re-organization  of  the  Force  was,  I  found,  a 
'[  Herculean  task,"  which  occupied  me  for  many 
a  weary  month,  and  until  overwork  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  attack  of  malarial  fever,  compelling 
me  to  take  leave,  on  medical  certificate,  for  three 
months. 

During  all  those  ten  years  I  had  corresponded 
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regularly  with  Tom,  who  was  now  a  full-blown 
Forest  Officer  in  charge  of  a  Division  on  the 
"  Hills,"  and  his  station  being  one  of  the  sana- 
toriums  recommended  by  my  doctor,  I  had, 
naturally,  selected  it. 

Accordingly,  one  sweltering  day  in  June,  with 
the  thermometer  somewhere  between  90°  and  100^ 
in  the  shade,  I  started  on  my  long  and  tedious 
journey,  part  of  which  I  could,  fortunately,  do 
by  rail,  though  this  still  left  me  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  to  accomplish  as  best  I  could  ! 

The  next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  I  found 
myself — still  half  asleep — standing  on  the  platform 
of  a  lonely  roadside  station,  where  I  had  been 
deposited  bag  and  baggage,  some  five  minutes 
before,  and  from  whence  I  was  informed  a  steamer 
would  presently  convey  me  across  the  famous 
Ganges. 

I  looked  anxiously  round  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
porter  ;  for  between  me  and  the  river  stretched 
half-a-mile  of  sand,  but,  except  for  the  Station 
"  Babu,"  not  a  man  was  to  be  seen.  Fortunately, 
my  servant  had  already  grasped  the  situation, 
and  presently  appeared  with  two  coolies  whom 
he  had  captured,  sleeping  in  a  cattle  truck. 

With  this  addition  to  our  transport,  we  soon 
reached  the  steamer — which  was  just  getting 
under  way.  "  Only  just  in  time,  sir,"  came  a 
cheery  voice  from  somewhere  above,  as  I  stepped 
on   to   the   gangway,  and,  looking  up,   I    saw  a 
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round,  rosy-cheeked  individual  smiling  at  me 
from  the  bridge. 

"  V^ery  sorry,  Captain,"  I  replied,  assuming 
from  his  nautical  appearance  and  the  gold  lace 
on  his  cap  that  such  must  be  his  rank,  "  but 
I  won't  keep  you  a  moment,"  I  continued,  and 
hurrying  on  the  coolies,  soon  had  my  belongings 
deposited  on  the  deck. 

And  now,  for  a  while,  all  was  bustle  and  con- 
fusion ;  at  least  so  it  appeared  from  my  lands- 
man's point  of  view,  for  the  lascars,  who  had  been 
lounging  listlessly  in  groups,  seemed  suddenly  to 
have  started  into  life,  running  up  and  down  the 
deck,  yelling  and  jabbering  to  each  other  in  their 
curious  hybrid  jargon,  like  so  many  lunatics  let 
out  of  some  asylum. 

But  there  was  evidently  a  method  in  their 
madness,  for  very  soon  the  confusion  had  subsided 
and  every  man  was  at  his  station  waiting  for  the 
order  to  "  cast  off." 

"  Chor  do  agile  "  (let  go  for'ard),  "  Easy 
ahead,"  roared  the  skipper,  and  the  next  moment 
the  warp  went  splashing  into  the  water,  as  the 
vessel,  gaining  way,  fell  off  from  the  shore. 

"Now  then,  '  Puchil  chor  do  there'"  (let  go 
aft),  "Full  speed  ahead,"  came  the  next  order, 
and  as  the  after  cable  followed  its  companion 
the  paddles  increased  their  revolutions  and, 
with  a  hoarse  scream  from  the  whistle,  we  headed 
for  the  opposite  bank. 
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The  crossing  occupied  about  an  hour  and  a-half, 
part  of  which  time  I  devoted  to  the  consumption 
of  a  substantial  "  Chota  hazri,"  provided  by  the 
Khansamah  of  the  steamer,  then,  at  the  Captain's 
invitation,  joined  him  on  the  bridge. 

I  found  him  a  most  agreeable  companion — full 
of  anecdote  and  stories,  which  he  told  with  much 
humour,  of  the  various  people  he  had  ferried  across 
that  famous  river,  Anglo-Indians  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  from  the  highest  Government 
Officials,  to  the  ordinary  white  "  loafer  "  whom 
pleasure,  or  necessity,  takes  annually  to  the  Hills. 

A  close  observer  of  human  nature,  his  peculiar 
position  afforded  him  many  opportunities  for 
studying  the  various  idiosyncrasies  of  his  tem- 
porary guests,  which,  with  his  sense  of  humour, 
lost  nothing  in  repetition  and  had  probably 
amused  many  an  unconscious  traveller,  with 
whose  own  peculiarities  he  had  subsequently 
entertained  others. 

However,  being  ignorant  of  his  proclivities  at 
the  time,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  little  stories — 
little  thinking  that  I  might,  perhaps,  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  next  one  !  I  discovered  that  Captain 
Mitre,  for  such  was  the  name  of  this  "  raconteur," 
was  a  well-known  feature  on  the  route,  and  one 
the  travellers  looked  forward  to  as  a  break  in  the 
monotony  of  that  weary  journey. 

I  was  quite  sorry  to  part  from  my  amusing 
friend,  who  pressed  me  to  stay  the  day  on  board, 
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but  I  was  feeling  far  from  well  and  anxious  to  push 
on  and  reach  the  cooler  chmate  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  So  bidding  him  adieu,  I  went  on  to  the 
Dak  Bungalow. 

Here  I  found  the  conveyance  I  had  ordered 
beforehand,  drawn  up  at  the  door,  a  ramshackle 
contrivance,  much  resembling  our  Shigram  of 
Shikarpore,  but,  for  some  unknown  reason,  called 
a  "  Shampony  "  in  these  parts. 

After  a  hasty  tub  and  breakfast,  I  mounted  this 
curious  vehicle,  and,  with  my  traps  lashed  on 
behind,  and  the  servant  on  the  roof,  we  started 
on  our  journey,  the  whole  structure  creaking  and 
groaning  as  if  about  to  come  to  pieces. 

We  had  some  seventy  miles  before  us — to  a 
place  called  Puglabarri — where  I  was  told  I 
would  find  a  "  Tonga  "  to  take  me  further  on, 
and  to  my  destination — which  I  should  reach  the 
following  evening. 

The  rate  we  travelled  at  was  about  two  and 
a-half  miles  an  hour ;  I  had,  therefore,  the 
pleasant  prospect  of  spending  probably  eight 
and  twenty  hours  in  this  abominable  machine, 
where  I  could  neither  sit  nor  stand,  but  lie  only  at 
full  length. 

The  road,  too,  was  so  bad  that  with  every  step 
we  took  I  v,'as  tossed  from  side  to  side,  till, 
tired  of  this  perpetual  motion,  I  got  out  and 
walked  ;  but  it  would  be  as  tiring  to  describe 
all  the  discomforts  of  that  journey,  and  I  have 
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often  wondered  since  how  I  endured  them  and 
survived  ! 

All  through  that  day  and  night,  and  up  to 
twelve  the  following  morning,  we  pursued  our 
weary  way,  bumping  and  jolting  all  the  time 
till  every  bone  in  my  body  felt  as  if  broken  or 
displaced. 

However,  we  arrived  all  safe  at  last,  but, 
unfortunately,  to  find  that  the  "  Tonga  "  had 
departed  just  half-an-hour  before  ;  a  misfortune 
more  serious  than  the  mere  inconvenience  of 
delay,  for  it  meant  sleeping  there  that  night — 
the  very  thing  my  doctor  had  warned  me  not 
to  do  ! 

The  reason  of  this  prohibition  will  be  readily 
understood,  that  is  by  Anglo-Indians,  when  I  say 
that  Puglabarri  lay  in  the  heart  of  the  "  Terai," 
but  for  the  benefit  of  others  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  that  by  Terai  is  meant  that  long  strip 
of  low-lying  country,  extending  along  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  notorious  for  the  unhealthiness 
of  its  climate.  Most  of  it  being  under  water  for 
five  months  of  the  year,  it  favours  the  growth 
of  jungle  of  all  kinds,  from  which  is  exhaled  a 
noxious  vapour,  most  injurious  to  health,  and 
produces  a  form  of  malaria  known  as  Terai,  or 
"  jungle  fever,"  often  fatal  to  Europeans  ;  as 
this  malarial  poison  is  said  to  be  more  active 
at  night  than  in  the  da\'time,  travellers  always 
arrange  to  travel  through  this  Terai  by  day. 
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To  pass  a  whole  night  in  it,  therefore,  would 
be  dangerous,  even  to  a  person  in  good  health,  but 
for  an  invalid,  such  as  I  was  at  the  time,  it  would 
have  been  little  short  of  madness. 

I  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the 
"  Tonga  Company,"  and  interviewed  its  repre- 
sentative, a  scantily-attired  Babu  who,  judging 
from  his  appearance,  evidently  throve  on  malaria, 
for  he  was  as  fat  and  sleek  a  specimen  of  his  race 
as  any  I  had  seen. 

Like  many  officials  of  his  class,  he  was,  at 
first,  exceedingly  obstructive,  till  he  discovered 
who  I  was,  a  fact  he  ascertained  from  my  ticket 
which  I  showed  him,  when  his  manner  became 
as  obsequious  as  it  had  previously  been  the 
contrary,  and  he  at  once  offered  to  provide  me 
with  an  "  Espeeshul  "  (special)  which,  as  he 
observed,  "  would  convey  my  honourable  person 
as  '  headlong  '  as  the  mail  !  " 

To  the  ordinary  English-speaking  person,  such 
a  mode  of  travel  might  have  sounded  somewhat 
alarming,  but  being  well  versed  in  "  Babu- 
English,"  I  understood  his  meaning,  and  that 
"  headlong  "  was  merely  his  way  of  emphasising 
the  speed  with  which  I  should  travel. 

The  Babu,  stirred  into  activity  by  his  assump- 
tion of  my  importance,  proved  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  half-an-hour  later  the  "  special  "  Tonga 
and  pair  of  ponies  were  ready  for  my  use. 

A  Tonga,   so  far  as  I  know  a  vehicle  peculiar 
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to  India,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  a  very  low 
dog-cart,  with  a  pole  in  place  of  shafts.  The  seats 
are  back  to  back,  and  the  passenger,  if  only  one, 
sits  beside  the  driver,  while  his  luggage  is  strapped 
on  behind.  The  ponies  are  harnessed  as  in  a 
curricle,  and  generally  driven  as  hard  as  they 
can  gallop,  at  least  such  was  my  experience  on 
this  particular  occasion.  In  fact,  I  subsequently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Babu's  description 
of  the  pace,  which  I  had  thought  extravagant, 
was  singularly  apt,  for  we  very  nearly  went 
"  headlong  "  over  a  precipice  or  two  en  route. 
The  manner  of  our  starting  had,  however,  in  a 
measure  warned  me  what  to  expect,  for,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  ponies 
had  never  been  in  harness  before  ! 

It  was  some  time  before  the  driver  could  induce 
them  to  come  up  to  the  pole,  and  when  they  were 
secured  resisted  the  indignity  by  throwing  them- 
selves fiat  upon  the  ground,  from  whence,  with 
much  trouble  and  abuse,  they  were  eventually 
dragged  on  to  their  feet. 

The  traps  were  now  lashed  on  behind,  and  my 
servant  being  deposited  on  top  of  them,  I  was 
requested  to  get  in,  the  driver  standing  ready 
to  do  likewise,  with  the  reins  twisted  round 
his    hand. 

I  attempted  to  comply  with  his  request,  but  as 
I  put  my  foot  upon  the  step,  both  ponies,  rearing 
straight  up  in  the  air,   plunged   forward  with   a 
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bound,  sending  me  rolling  on  the  grass  ;  then, 
planting  their  forefeet  well  into  the  ground,  stood, 
as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

Picking  myself  up  quickly,  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  into  the  cart  and,  holding  on 
tightly  to  the  back,  awaited  further  develop- 
ments. Meanwhile  my  unhappy  domestic  who, 
perched  high  up  on  the  luggage,  had  been  thrown 
with  considerable  violence,  now  scrambled  up 
again  and  clung  with  both  hands  to  the  straps, 
his  pale  green  visage  betraying  the  condition  of  his 
feelings. 

And  now^  came  the  most  wearying  part  of  the 
performance,  for,  do  what  he  might,  the  driver 
could  not  persuade  those  ponies  to  go  on.  There 
they  stood  immovable  as  rocks,  doing  nothing 
actively  offensive,  but  refusing  absolutely  to  stir. 

In  vain  the  driver  tried  the  various  "  dodges  " 
he  had  picked  up  in  his  trade.  He  put  twitches 
on  their  noses,  then  on  to  their  ears.  He  filled 
their  mouths  with  mud,  then  rubbed  it  on  their 
palates,  but  nothing  seemed  to  move  them.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  he  seized  upon  some  straw  and, 
placing  it  behind  them,  set  the  heap  on  fire.  This 
very  drastic  remedy  produced  some  effect,  though 
not  quite  what  he  had  expected,  for  the  ponies, 
feeling  the  heat  behind  them,  moved  on  a  step 
or  two  till  the  body  of  the  cart  was  over  the 
blazing  fire,  then,  to  use  the  Anglo-Indian  phrase, 
*'  planted  "  again  as  obstinately  as  before  ! 
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But  I  was  now  tired  of  inaction  and  anxious 
to  be  off  ;  so,  as  a  crowd  had  now  collected,  I 
called  to  them  to  try  and  move  the  ponies  by 
pushing  the  cart  behind,  and  soon  had  about  ten 
of  them  shoving  with  all  their  strength. 

The  ponies,  unprepared  for  this  movement  from 
the  rear,  and  acting  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
probably  through  fear,  suddenly  started  off.  The 
driver,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment, 
sprang  on  to  the  steps  and,  with  an  adroitness 
suggestive  of  much  practice  in  the  art,  clambered 
on  to  his  seat. 

We  were  now  fairly  off  and  going,  probably,  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ;  the  road  was 
level  and,  fortunately,  broad,  otherwise  we  must 
certainly  have  collided  with  some  of  the  traffic 
on  the  way,  for  the  driver  had  no  control  over 
his  steeds  which,  for  the  first  mile  or  so,  were 
practically  bolting. 

■  However,  after  a  time  they  slackened  in  their 
pace,  and  towards  the  end  of  their  stage  fell  into 
their  ordinary  gallop  of  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
which  they  kept  up  steadily  till  they  reached  their 
relay,  about  five  miles  from  the  start. 

The  new  pair  were  evidently  old  stagers  and 
gave  little  trouble,  accomplishing  their  journey 
w^ell  under  the  hour,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were 
now  gradually  ascending  from  the  plains  and  rising 
with  each  mile  to  a  higher  elevation. 

The  second  change  of  ponies  took  us  amongst 
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the  lower  hills,  and  it  was  curious  to  notice  the 
change  in  the  vegetation  which,  as  we  rose  higher, 
assumed  quite  a  different  character.  Bamboos, 
palms,  and  orange  trees,  gradually  giving  way  to 
plants  of  the  colder  clime,  till  none  of  the  former 
could  be  seen. 

The  road,  too,  had  become  narrower  and, 
necessarily,  steeper  in  its  gradient,  and  every  now 
and  then  passed  through  deep  cuttings  in  the 
hills,  but  the  surface  being  always  hard  and 
smooth,  the  ponies  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
pulling  the  cart  along. 

Presently,  as  we  were  going  along  a  compara- 
tively level  bit  of  road,  with  dense  jungle  on 
either  side,  the  driver  called  my  attention  to  a 
large  chestnut  tree,  on  which,  "  a  month  or  so 
before,"  a  "  dak  wallah  "  (postal  runner),  he  said, 
had  been  held  up  by  a  tiger. 

It  appeared  that  the  man  was  one  evening 
running  with  the  mails  when  he  saw  a  tiger  walk- 
ing down  the  road  towards  him,  about  fifty  yards 
away.  The  animal  "  made  for  him  "  at  sight  and, 
but  for  the  fact  of  the  tree  being  close,  would 
undoubtedly  have  killed  him. 

That  the  beast  had  attempted  to  climb  after 
him  was  evident  from  the  marks  of  its  claws, 
which  were  still  visible  quite  high  up  on  the 
trunk — long,  deep  scratches,  over  an  inch  apart, 
proving  the  size  the  animal  must  have  been. 

The  unfortunate  man  was  compelled  to  spend 
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the  whole  night  in  the  tree,  for  the  tiger  never 
left  it  for  a  moment,  and  every  now  and  then 
throughout  the  night  made  desperate  efforts  to 
get  at  him,  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning, 
when  traffic  was  resumed,  that  he  abandoned 
the  attempt  and  slunk  off  into  the  jungle. 

It  must  have  been  a  terrible  experience,  and  I 
would  have  liked  much  to  have  seen  the  man  and 
heard  from  his  own  lips  the  tale  of  his  adventures  ; 
but  the  driver  told  me  he  had  resigned  his  post 
next  day  and  gone  off  to  seek  some  safer  calling  in 
a  less  dangerous  locality. 

A  few  hours  after  passing  this  interesting  spot, 
we  had  reached  the  higher  range  of  hills,  where  the 
appearance  of  the  country  was  totally  different 
from  anything  I  had  ever  seen,  resembling,  some- 
what, the  wilder  scenes  of  the  Pyrenees,  but 
infinitely  grander.  The  road  now  wound  along 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  out  of  which  it  had  been  cut, 
while  on  the  other  side,  a  low  stone  wall,  barely 
five  feet  high,  was  all  there  was  between  us  and 
the  yawning  gulf  below,  which  made  one  dizzy 
to  look  down  at. 

Occasionally,  too,  as  we  went  round  a  point  I 
caught  glimpses  of  the  plains,  four  thousand  feet 
below  us,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
or  the  haze  would  admit  of,  and  streaked  with 
narrow,  silvery  lines,  representing  the  various  rivers 
that  ran  through  it,  in  quick,  snake-like  curves, 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight  as  if  endowed  with  life. 
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Such  glimpses  though  were  rare,  for  we  now 
seemed  to  have  ascended  higher  than  the  clouds, 
which  hung  as  a  thick  canopy  between  us  and  the 
plains,  and  it  was  only  an  occasional  rent  in  them 
which  allowed  of  a  view  at  all. 

The  air  now  felt  intensely  cold  and  damp,  in 
contrast  with  the  great  heat  we  had  left  below,  and 
chilled  me  to  the  bone,  in  spite  of  overcoat  and 
rugs.  Yet  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  such  cold  again 
after  ten  years  of  daily  broihng  in  the  plains. 

Evening  was  closing  in  as  we  reached  our  halt- 
ing place,  where  I  had  been  advised  to  pass  the 
night,  to  avoid  a  too  sudden  change  in  elevation. 
We  drew  up  before  a  low,  rambling  range  of 
buildings  called,  by  courtesy,  "  the  Hotel,"  and 
kept  by  an  old  soldier  who,  when  not  disguised 
in  liquor,  was  an  admirable  host. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  w^as  not  quite 
"  himself  "  that  night,  in  fact,  at  that  particular 
moment  was,  I  learned  later,  lying  under  the 
billiard  table,  in  a  remote  portion  of  the 
building. 

The  "  Khansamah  "  attempted  to  rouse  him, 
but  judging  from  the  disturbance  that  ensued,  his 
efforts  were  not  particularly  successful,  for  he 
returned  shortly  after  minus  his  "  kummurband  *' 
and  pugri,  also  somewhat  damaged  in  his  person. 

However,  he  seemed  accustomed  to  these  "  little 
tiffs,"  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  appeared 
again,  his  clothing  readjusted  and  with  the  infer- 
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mation  that  my  dinner  was  on  the  table  ;  and  a 
very  good  one  it  turned  out  to  be,  in  spite  of  this 
little  contretemps.  My  room,  too,  proved  quite 
comfortable,  with  a  wood  fire  blazing  cheerily, 
which,  to  my  mind,  added  considerably  to  its 
snugness,  for  it  was  a  sight  I  had  not  seen  for 
many  a  long  day. 

I  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and,  going 
down  to  the  dining-room,  found  "  mine  host," 
now  quite  oppressively  sober  and  attentive, 
attending  to  my  breakfast.  He  was  profuse  in 
his  apologies  for  not  receiving  me  the  night  before, 
"  as  he  had  been  suffering,"  so  he  said,  "  from  a 
bad  attack  of  fever,  to  which  he  was  unfortun- 
ately very  subject  !  " 

I  expressed  my  sorrow  at  his  misfortune,  keep- 
ing my  countenance  as  well  as  I  was  able,  giving 
no  hint  that  I  was  aware  of  the  real  nature  of 
his  "  illness,"  and  found  him  a  well-informed, 
intelligent  person,  and,  but  for  the  scene  I  had 
witnessed,  could  not  have  believed  that  he  had 
ever  been  anything  but  sober  in  his  life. 

However,  I  subsequently  discovered  that  he, 
like  my  friend  the  Captain,  was,  and  had  been 
for  some  years,  a  well-known  character  on  the 
road.  His  orgies,  though  comparatively  rare, 
were  terrible  while  they  lasted,  but  I  had 
been  so  far  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  end  of 
one  of  them. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  morning  as,  enveloped 
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in  the  thickest  ulster  I  possessed,  I  stepped 
again  into  the  Tonga  and,  wrapping  a  rug  round 
me,  started  on  the  last  stage  of  our  journey. 

The  distance  still  left  to  be  accomplished  was 
barely  twenty  miles,  but  with  every  mile  we  made 
we  ascended  about  a  hundred  and  seventy  feet, 
the  p]ace  I  was  bound  for  being  about  three 
thousand  feet  higher  than  where  I  had  halted, 

I  noticed  that  the  ponies  now  being  used  were 
of  quite  another  stamp  to  any  we  had  had  before, 
rough-coated,  thick-set  beasts,  with  plenty  of 
bone  and  muscle,  very  different  to  the  weedy,, 
rat-like  animals  used  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
road.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  well-known  hill 
ponies  from  Bhutan,  used  extensively  by  all 
classes  on  the  hills,  and  varying  in  quality  and 
appearance,  according  to  the  price  one  chose  to 
pay  ;  some  of  them  being  remarkably  handsome 
animals,  standing  as  high  as  13.2. 

The  pair  we  started  with,  however,  w^ere  not 
more  than  twelve  hands  high,  but  sturdy  little 
brutes  that  seemed  to  think  nothing  of  our 
weight,  galloping  merrily  up  the  hill  as  if  there 
was  nothing  at  all  behind  them. 

For  the  first  fifteen  miles  or  so  we  were  en- 
veloped in  clouds  and  mist,  and  could  hardly  see 
the  road  a  yard  or  two  ahead,  but  suddenly, 
in  sweeping  round  a  curve,  we  left  the  gloom 
behind  us  and  emerged  into  an  atmosphere  of 
clear  blue  sky  and  sunshine. 
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It  was  the  most  extraordinarily  sudden  change 
of  temperature  and  weather  I  had  ever  experienced 
in  my  Hfe,  for  the  sun  was  now  so  powerful  that 
I  had  to  divest  myself  of  my  overcoat  and  rugs 
and  assume  my  solah  topee,  which  I  had  dis- 
carded the  day  before  in  favour  of  a  cap. 

But,  more  remarkable  still  perhaps,  was  the 
wondrous"  scene  this  sudden  sunlight  had  dis- 
closed, and  which  I  will  attempt  to  describe — 
though  I  feel  quite  sure  no  words  that  I  can 
think  of  could  possibly  convey  one  quarter  of  its 
beauty,  or  give  but  the  faintest  notion  of  its 
grandeur. 

Immediately  in  front  of,  and  below,  us  lay  a 
valle}^  possibly  from  two  to  three  miles  broad, 
the  opposite  shores  of  which  was  bounded  by  a 
hill  extending  from  east  to  west,  and  gradually 
diminishing  in  height  till  we  could  see  over  it ; 
in  the  distance  a  range  of  snow-clad  mountains 
which,  with  the  sunlight  playing  on  them,  seemed 
as  if  wrought  in  burnished  silver. 

These  stupendous,  white-clothed  mountains 
were  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  with  the 
far-famed  Kunchinjingha  towering  in  their  midst, 
rearing  its  lordly  height  far  above  its  monstrous 
brethren  who,  gigantic  though  they  were,  seemed 
but  as  dwarfs  beside  him. 

In  the  clear  atmosphere  around  us  these 
glorious  snowy  heights  appeared  as  if  but  ten 
miles  or  so  distant,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
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not  so  very  far,  taking  the  distance  as  the  crow 
flies,  but  to  reach  even  to  the  foot  of  them, 
through  the  numerous  valleys  and  glaciers  to  be 
met  with  on  the  way,  would  occupy  many  a 
weary  week. 

The  hill,  or  spur,  I  have  mentioned,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  was  studded  with 
many  buildings  along  its  crest  and  sides  ;  houses 
of  every  shape  and  size,  and  in  colour,  too,  as 
varied  as  in  build,  some  with  red-tiled  roofs 
showing  here  and  there  amongst  the  dark  green 
foliage  with  which  the  hill  was  clothed. 

It  was,  in  fact,  as  fair  a  picture  as  the  eye  could 
wish  to  dwell  on,  and  one  as  rare  as  it  was  beauti- 
ful ;  for  where  else  could  one  find  such  a  variety 
of  scenery  as  in  this  panorama,  now  presented  to 
our  view  ? 

But  it  was  soon  hidden  from  our  sight,  for  the 
road,  now  turning  sharply  to  the  right,  followed 
the  horse-shoe  formation  of  the  valley  for  quite 
a  mile  or  more,  where,  curving  to  the  left  again, 
it  came  to  a  mountain  torrent,  spanned  by  a 
wooden  bridge. 

This  stream,  or  "Jhora"  to  give  it  its  local 
name,  was  in  point  of  fact  a  waterfall,  having 
its  source  somewhere  high  up  on  the  hill  and, 
gaining  speed  in  its  descent,  collected  in  a  pool 
on  the  brow  of  a  precipice  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  our  heads. 

From  this  point  it  fell,   in   one  solid,   watery 
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column,  on  to  the  rocks  below,  with  a  crash  that 
could  be  heard  a  mile  or  two  away,  then  went, 
foaming  and  tumbling,  through  a  self-constructed 
channel  underneath  the  bridge,  till  it  finally 
quieted  down  into  an  inoffensive  streamlet, 
wandering  meekly  through  the  valley. 

The  driver  told  me  that  this  "  Jhora  "  wore  a 
very  different  aspect  in  the  rains,  often  rendering 
the  bridge  impassable,  and  sometimes  carrying  it 
bodily  away.  This  I  could  quite  believe,  for, 
even  as  we  crossed,  the  water  splashed  up  to  the 
rails,  and  the  noise  of  the  column,  falling  so 
close  behind  us,  gave  some  idea  of  what  a  larger 
one  might  do. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  was  comparatively 
uninteresting,  for  though  we  obtained  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  snows,  they  were  only  momentary 
and  not  to  be  compared  with  what  I  have 
attempted  to  describe — although  I  fear  the 
description  falls  far  short  of  the  reality,  for  it 
would  be  difficult  to  paint  such  a  picture  in 
mere  words. 

We  had  now  passed  the  highest  point  in  our 
ascent  and,  after  going  along  the  level  for  a  while, 
commenced  descending,  until  we  found  ourselves 
in  what  was  evidently  the  Bazar,  or  native  quarter 
of  the  town,  threading  our  way  with  difficulty 
through  a  noisy,  jabbering  crowd. 

This  assemblage  was  composed  of  people 
from    every    part    of    India,    from    the    gigantic 
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Afghan  trader,  in  grimy,  flowing  garments,  to  the 
ubiquitous  Bengah  Babu,  strutting  about  in  shirt 
tails,  his  nether  hmbs  encased  in  long,  parti- 
coloured stockings,  and  patent  leather  shoes. 

The  majority,  however,  were  "  Bhutiahs," 
Lepcha  or  Pahariahs,  descendants  of  those  who 
had  come  there  originally  from  Bhutan,  Sekhim, 
and  Nepal,  and  easily  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  Mongolian  cast  of  countenance,  and  merry, 
devil-may-care  demeanour,  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  native   of  Bengal. 

Progressing  slowly  through  this  crowd,  w^e  made 
our  way  out  of  it  at  last  and,  rattling  along  again, 
soon  drew  up  at  the  office,  where,  standing  on 
the  steps,  his  face  beaming  with  delight,  was  my 
old  friend  Tom,  at  least  so  I  assumed,  for  he  had 
written  to  say  that  he  would  meet  me,  and  was 
the  only  European  there. 

But  these  ten  long  years  had  wrought  a 
change  I  could  not  have  believed  possible,  for  he 
was  so  altered  in  appearance  as  to  be  scarcely 
recognisable. 

As  with  most  Forest  Officers,  the  life  had 
evidently  told  upon  his  health,  and  reduced  his 
former  rotundity  in  figure  to  almost  sylph-like 
proportions,  but  this  alteration  was  merely  in  his 
shape,  for  he  was  still  the  merry,  jovial  little 
person  he  had  been  ever  since  I  had  known  him. 

"  Well,  old  boy,  so  here  you  are  at  last  !  and, 
by   Jove  !     I   do   beheve   you   have  grown,"   he 
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exclaimed,  as  seizing  both  my  hands,  he  almost 
wrung  them  off  in  the  exuberance  of  his  joy  at 
seeing  me  again. 

"  Yes,  here  I  am — and  you  may  well  say  *  at 
last,'  "  I  replied,  for  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  travelling 
for  a  month.  "  But  what  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself,"  I  asked,  referring  to  his  figure. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  ;  malaria  and  hard  work, 
I  suppose,  as  I  have  had  large  doses  of  both. 
Capital  things,  though,  for  improving  one's  appear- 
ance. Look  here!  "  and,  turning  himself  round 
for  my  inspection,  seemed  quite  pleased  at  being 
so  thin  ! 

"  But  come  along  to  my  diggings,"  he  continued, 
"  for  you  must  be  ravenous  after  that  cold  drive." 
So  handing  my  traps  to  some  coolies,  we  mounted 
the  two  ponies  he  had  waiting,  and  started  up 
the  hill. 

I  found  that  Tom's  "  diggings,"  as  he  called 
them,  was  a  charmingly-situated  little  Bungalow, 
a  long  way  up  the  hill,  but  the  sturdy  little  ponies 
evidently  thought  nothing  of  the  climb,  for  they 
cantered  all  the  way. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  Bungalow,  for  Tom 
shared  it  with  a  "  chum,"  was  a  young  policeman, 
a  very  nice  young  fellow,  who  had  been  posted 
here  for  his  health,  which  hard  work,  added  to 
polo  and  pig-sticking  in  the  heat,  had  considerably 
impaired. 

After    a    tub,    which,    by    the    way,    I    found 
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distinctly  less  enjoyable  at  this  height,  and  an 
enormous  breakfast,  our  friend,  having  to  go  off 
to  his  office,  gave  us  the  opportunitv  for  talking,  of 
which  Tom,  at  any  rate,  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage,  for  his  conversational  powers  had, 
evidently,  not  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as 
his  tissues. 

He  talked  of  all  we  had  done  in  those  first  few 
months  of  our  arrival  in  the  country  and,  of 
course,  of  old  Dulall,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
whole  of  that  fascinating  period  of  our  existence. 
Tom  showed  me  some  letters  the  old  man  had 
written  him,  extraordinary  specimens  of  the  epis- 
tolary art,  which  he  had  preserved  as  curiosities. 

Though  written  in  the  English  character,  and 
purporting  to  be  in  that  language,  they  were 
wonderful  productions,  literal  translations,  in  fact, 
of  Dulall's  quaint  phraseology,  as  rendered  by 
the  scribe  he  had  employed.  How  they  had 
ever  reached  their  destination  was  a  puzzle,  but 
the  fact  that  they  had  done  so  reflected  much 
credit  on  the  Post  Offices  concerned,  for  the 
addresses  on  the  covers  w^re,  if  possible,  evea 
more  ambiguous  than  the  "  English  "  of  the  letters. 

For  instance,  "  To  his  War-sheep,  Tumkinum, 
Sahib  Bahadur  Burra  Jungli  Sahib  Unchapar," 
bore  no  very  close  resemblance  to  "  Tom  Keenan, 
Esq.,  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  Uncha- 
pahar,"  Tom's  proper  name  and  title. 

Apparently,  the  old  man  was  a  little  doubtful 
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himself  and  had  provided  for  their  return,  for  in 
one  corner  of  the  envelopes  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  have  his  own  name  and  address 
inscribed  thus  :  "  From  his  slave  Dulall  Sing^ 
Phrasegade  (Forest  Guard),  Shikarpore  !  " 

These  letters  amused  me  greatly,  and  interested 
me,  too,  once  I  had  puzzled  out  their  meaning, 
for  they  were  full  of  "  Sporting  News,"  one  item 
being  that  the  elephant  which  had  given  us  such 
trouble  in  the  bear  hunt  "  had  broken  its  chain 
one  night,  and  after  killing  its  Mahout,  had 
gone  off  into  the  Jungle  and  since  become  a 
'  Budmash.'  " 

The  mention  of  this  incident  recalled  to  our 
minds  many  we  had  forgotten,  with  the  result 
that  Tom's  friend,  returning  three  or  four  hours 
later,  found  us  still  engaged,  fighting  our  old 
battles,  and  soon  became  an  interested  listener. 

However,  when  we  had  exhausted  these 
reminiscences,  Tom  told  me  of  all  he  had  been 
doing  since  we  had  parted  at  Begumpore,  a  tale^ 
which,  added  to  my  own,  lasted  until  past 
midnight,  when  I  insisted  on  going  to  bed. 

It  was  a  curious  feeling  going  "  upstairs  "  to 
bed  again,  a  thing  I  had  not  done  since  I  landed 
in  Calcutta — and  then  to  find  neither  punkah  nor 
mosquito  net  !  I  could  scarcely  realise  it  at 
first,  and  asked  Tom  if  he  could  lend  me  one  of 
the  latter  until  I  had  unpacked  my  own  ! 

Laughing    at    my    request,     he    replied    that 
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mosquitoes  were  unknown  up  there,  but  admitted 
that  he,  too,  had  felt  the  same  on  first  arrival  and 
laid  awake  half  the  night  expecting  to  hear  them 
buzzing  round  him. 

The  sequel  proved  that  he  was  right  and,  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  was  tired,  I  would  have  passed 
a  restless  night,  for  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
absence  of  that  familiar  sound  seemed  to  me 
quite  disquieting,  and  like  the  "  Londoner"  in  the 
country — I  missed  the  noises  of  the  street. 
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The  morning  was  far  advanced  when  I  awoke  to- 
find  a  glorious  sunshine  streaming  through  the 
window,  but  even  then  I  was  loth  to  leave  my  bed, 
for  the  air  was  cold  and  crisp,  while  the  sensation 
of  being  once  more  under  blankets  was  exceedingly^ 
alluring. 

However,  as  I  knew  that  Tom  would  now  be 
soon  on  the  rampage,  and  that  once  he  was  about 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  dressing,  I  resisted 
the  temptation,  and  jumping  out  of  bed  went 
over  to  the  window,  for  he  had  told  me  the  view 
from  it  was  grand. 

But  little  did  I  expect  a  sight  such  as  was  now 
before  me,  for  the  whole  length  of  the  snowy  range 
was  there,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
deep  blue  background  of  the  sky  behind,  the  sum- 
mit of  each  peak  tinted  with  the  rosy  hues  of 
morn,  but  fast  fading  into  white  as  the  sun  rose 
higher  in  the  heavens. 

269 
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How  I  regretted  now  the  moments  I  had  wasted 
lying,  lazily,  in  bed,  for  had  I  been  but  half-an- 
hour  earlier  I  should,  probably,  have  seen  the 
whole  of  that  snow-clad  range  swathed  in  its  pink 
mantle  ;  a  sight  well  w^orth  the  loss  of  half-an- 
hour's  comfort  ! 

While  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  scene,  I 
was  aroused  by  Tom's  famihar  voice,  "  wishing 
me  good-morning,  and  asking  how  I  had  slept." 
"  And,  by-the-way,  how  many  mosquitoes  did 
you  slay  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  comical  expression, 
pretending  to  look  for  their  bodies  on  the 
floor. 

"  Like  a  top  !  "  I  rephed.  "  But  come  and 
look  here  ;  bother  the  mosquitoes,"  and  seizing 
him  by  the  arm  I  dragged  him  to  the  window. 
"  There  !  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  view. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right — jolly,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  have 
seen  it  for  the  last  six  months,  you  know,"  was  all 
the  comment  he  vouchsafed  to  make. 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  are  as  hopeless  as  ever,"  I 
■exclaimed,  seeing  that  in  spite  of  ten  years  of 
jungle  life,  in  close  and  daily  contact  with  every 
thing  most  beautiful  in  Nature,  he  was  still  as 
insensible  to  her  charms  as  in  those  early  days  of 
-our  forest  life  together. 

"  But  I  must  hurry  up,"  I  exclaimed,  "  for 
judging  from  my  feelings  it  must  be  nearly 
breakfast  time,"  and  leaving  him  smihng  at  my 
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rhapsody,  as  he  called  it,  I  went  off  to  have 
my  tub. 

The  rest  of  that  day  I  passed  in  exploring  the 
lesser  beauties  of  the  place,  accompanied  by  Tom, 
who,  only  too  glad  of  the  excuse,  had  given  him- 
self a  hohday  to  act  as  cicerone. 

The  weather  was  delightful,  as  it  usually  is  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  clouds  would 
appear  to  take  their  annual  holiday  before  settling 
down  to  their  serious  business  in  the  rains. 

For  the  next  six  weeks,  almost  without  a  break, 
the  sun  shone  on  us  daily,  in  all  its  glorious 
splendour,  imparting  to  mind  and  body  that 
buoyant,  joyous  feeling  w^hich,  despite  of  care 
and  trouble,  compels  one  to  admit  that  hfe,  after 
all,  is  worth  living  ! 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  weather 
was  all  that  we  enjoyed  ;  for  our  life  w^as  one 
continuous  round  of  gaiety  and  enjoyment,  so 
different  from  the  dull,  monotonous  existence  of 
the  Plains — that,  with  but  httle  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  one  might  easily  have  fancied  we 
were  in  another  world. 

However,  "  Life  at  a  Hill  Station,"  has  too  often 
been  described  to  need  a  repetition,  nor  have  I 
the  time  or  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind.  Besides,  that  would  be 
quite  "  another  story,"  which  I  will  leave  to  some 
writer,  better  qualified  than  I  am,  to  relate. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  in  those  three  months 
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at  Unchapahar,  that  most  fascinating  of  all  ''  Hill 
Stations,"  we  had,  as  Tom  would  have  described 
it,  "the  most  ripping  time"  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  imagine,  and  when  the  day  drew  near 
for  my  departure,  I  felt  like  the  "  old-fashioned  " 
boy  used  to  feel  when  going  back  to  school. 

One  evening,  a  few  days  before  my  leave 
expired,  I  was  playing  bilhards  at  the  Club  when^ 
to  my  surprise  I  met  an  old  friend  and  brother 
policeman,  recently  appointed  Personal  Assistant 
to  the  Inspector-General  of  Police,  who  had  come 
up  on  a  few  days'  leave. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  he  happened, 
quite  casually,  to  mention  that  the  Police  Appoint- 
ment at  Shikarpore  would  shortly  fall  vacant, 
owing  to  the  present  incumbent  being  ordered 
home  on  medical  certificate. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  of  revisiting  my  old 
haunts,  and  one  not  lightly  to  be  lost.  However, 
I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but,  on  returning  home,, 
held  a  consultation  with  Tom,  with  the  result  that 
I  forwarded,  that  night,  an  application  for  the 
District. 

I  should  mention  here  that  my  father  and  Tom 
senior  had  both  retired  some  time  ago,  and  I  had 
long  had  my  eye  upon  the  District,  but  up  to  the 
present  no  opportunity  had  offered,  as  the  present 
officer  and  his  predecessor  had  each  been  there 
some  time. 

In    due    course   of    post    I   recei'     ""    a    reply. 
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granting  my  request,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
I  should  cancel  the  remainder  of  my  leave  and 
take  over  charge  at  once. 

I  replied,  accepting  these  conditions,  though  not 
without  regret,  for  I  was  loth  to  lose  even  those  few 
days  of  an  existence  I  had  found  so  exceedingl}^ 
entrancing.  But  when  I  recalled  to  mind  the 
free,  wild  life  we  had  had  at  Shikarpore,  quite  as 
fascinating  in  its  way,  I  felt  that,  after  all,  I  had 
not  much  to  complain  of. 

Tom  professed  to  be  most  envious,  and  I  reall}^ 
believe  he  was,  for  he  talked  of  effecting  an 
exchange  of  Divisions  with  the  Forest  man  now 
there,  and  commissioned  me  to  sound  the  latter 
as  soon  as  I  arrived. 

Forty-eight  hours  later  found  me  once  more 
in  the  Tonga,  rattling  down  the  hill  much  faster 
than  I  had  come  up,  and  consequently,  with 
greater  peril  to  life  and  limb  ;  however,  we 
finally  reached  the  bottom  without  any  mishap, 
excepting  an  apparent  dislocation  of  every  bone 
in  my  anatomy,  due  to  the  jolting  I  had  endured. 

The  railway,  connecting  Puglabarri  with 
Calcutta,  in  course  of  construction  when  I  came 
up,  was  now  an  accomplished  fact,  which  enabled 
me  to  make  the  journey  almost  entirely  by  rail, 
excepting  the  forty  miles  of  road  between  the 
railway  and  Shikarpore. 

I  arrived  at  the  latter  place  late  in  the  evening, 
and  drove         the  Dak  Bungalow,  from  which  I 
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was  speedily  ousted  by  my  predecessor  that  was 
to  be,  who,  notwithstanding  his  state  of  health, 
drove  over  at  once,  and  insisted  on  my  putting  up 
with  him. 

Such  is,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  was,  the  hospit- 
able spirit  prevailing  in  India  in  those  days,  before 
the  diminishing  rupee,  added  to  increase  in  cost 
of  living,  compelled  most  Anglo-Indians  to  adopt 
a  simpler  and  less  expensive  mode  of  life. 

I  was  up  early  the  next  morning  and,  whilst 
seated  at  "  Chota  Hazri,"  noticed  a  crowd  collect- 
ing in  the  "  compound,"  which,  to  my  horror,  I 
discovered  was  a  deputation  composed  of  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  Force,  and  of  which  I  was, 
evidently,  the  object  ! 

This  was  exceedingly  embarrassing,  as  such 
functions  always  must  be  to  the  individual 
principally  concerned.  However,  I  could  not  do 
otherwise  but  receive  them,  for  they  turned  out 
to  be  old  officers  who  had  served  under  my 
father  during  the  many  years  he  had  been  in 
this  district. 

Amongst  them  were  some  long  since  retired, 
but  who,  on  hearing  I  had  been  appointed,  had 
come  in  from  their  different  villages  to  welcome 
the  son  of  their  old  "  Munibe  "  (master)  to  the 
district. 

How  the  news  had  so  quickly  reached  this 
remote  corner  of  the  Province  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  official  Indian  life,  which  has  puzzled 
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many  a  wiser  head  than  mine,  for  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  rapidly  information  of  this  kind 
travels  through  the  country  ! 

Dismissing  "  the  deputation  "  with  a  few 
words  suitable  to  the  occasion,  I  was  turning 
away  when  my  attention  was  attracted  to  two 
persons  walking  towards  me.  Two  khaki-clad 
figures  so  closely  resembling  each  other  in 
appearance  that  I  imagined,  for  the  moment,  I 
was   under   some   optical   delusion. 

But  as  they  drew  nearer  I  saw,  to  my  delight, 
that  the  one  in  front  was  none  other  than  my  old 
friend  Dulall,  looking  just  as  he  had  appeared  the 
last  time  I  had  seen  him,  ten  years  ago,  and  clad, 
to  all  appearances,  in  the  self-same  khaki  suit, 
identical  pair  of  boots,  and  deerstalker  cap,  the 
latter  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  other,  following  closely  behind,  was  most 
obviously  his  son,  the  boy  we  had  seen  before, 
now  grown  up  into  a  man,  and  so  ridiculously 
like  his  father  that,  both  being  now  of  equal 
size,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other  ! 

"  Well,  Dulall,  do  you  know  w^ho  I  am  ?  " 
I  asked,  as  he  stood  before  me,  salaaming  to  the 
ground. 

"  Han,  sahib,  albut  bund  parchanta  "  (Yes 
sir,  of  course  I  know),  "and  Tom  Sahib,  kysa 
hye  ?  "  (how  is  he  ?)  he  added,  quickly,  his  usually 
impassive  features  assuming  a  look  of  interest. 

I  hastened  to  inform  him  of  Tom's  welfare,  which 
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seemed  to  please  the  old  man  greatly,  and  when 
I  hinted  that  he,  too,  might  soon  be  here  he  was 
almost  demonstrative  in  his  delight.  After  a 
while,  pointing  to  his  son,  he  informed  me,  with 
great  pride,  that  "  though  still  but  a  '  chokra  ' 
(boy),  he  was  already  a  '  phrasegade.' " 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  this  and  told  the 
old  man  so,  for  I  judged  from  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  youth  that  he  was  a  true  "  chip 
off  the  old  block,"  and  likely  to  prove  as  efficient 
in  woodcraft  as  his  sire. 

My  host  being  anxious  to  get  away  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  took  over  charge  from  him  that 
morning,  and  soon  settled  down  to  the  humdrum 
station  life,  which  seemed  all  the  more  monoton- 
ous after  the  one  I  had  recently  been  leading. 

Fortunately,  I  had  plenty  to  occupy  my  mind, 
for  the  District  was  quite  new  to  me,  from  an 
official  point  of  view,  and  with  its  Force  of  some 
forty  officers  and  four  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
gave  me  enough  to  do  for  the  next  two  months, 
when  the  camping  season  would  commence. 

I  was  mindful  of  the  promise  made  to  Tom,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  I  had  *'  pumped  "  the 
Forest  Officer  as  to  the  proposed  exchange,  and 
found,  as  I  had  expected,  that  he  was  quite 
agreeable,  as  well  he  might  be,  for  Unchapahar 
was  the  prize  division  in  the  Province.  I 
wrote  to  Tom  at  once,  and  before  a  month  had 
passed   the   arrangements   were   completed.     He 
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arrived  a  few  days  later,  as  usual,  in  the  very 
best  of  spirits,  and  evidently  delighted  to  be  back 
in  the  old  place  again. 

"  Quite  like  old  times  this,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed, after  the  first  excitement  of  our  meeting 
had  subsided.  "  But  where  is  Dulall  ?  "  he  asked, 
"  I  am  longing  to  see  the  old  boy  again.  Here  qui 
hye  ?  Dulall  bolau."  (Who  is  there  ?  call  Dulall,) 
he  shouted  as  we  went  up  the  Bungalow  steps. 

"  Harzir  hye,  huzoor  "  (I  am  here,  sir),  came 
the  reply  from  the  old  man  himself,  who,  having 
just  heard  of  Tom's  arrival,  had  come  hurrying  to 
greet  him,  and  a  moment  later  he  appeared  on 
the  verandah. 

His  delight  at  seeing  Tom  expressed  itself  in 
every  feature  of  his  face,  as,  bending  down,  he 
touched  Tom's  feet  in  a  reverential  salutation 
with  which  a  low  caste  Hindu  would  ordinarily 
greet  a  Brahmin. 

Tom,  somewhat  taken  aback  at  this  unexpected 
reverence,  took  the  old  man's  hand  and,  shaking  it 
heartily,  expressed  his  delight  at  seeing  him  again, 
and  was  then  introduced  to  Dulall  junior,  who 
had  followed  his  father  up  the  steps. 

From  the  expression  on  Tom's  face  as  he  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  I  could  see  that  he  was  as 
puzzled  as  I  had  been  at  first,  at  the  extraordinary 
resemblance  between  the  two,  for  he  had  forgotten, 
for  the  moment,  that  he  had  ever  seen  the  boy 
before. 

u 
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It  would  be  wearisome  to  repeat  in  detail  all 
we  talked  about  that  night,  or  the  various  plans 
we  made  in  consultation  with  Dulall,  many  of 
which,  alas  !  had  to  be  abandoned  for  a  reason 
we  little  dreamt  of  at  the  time,  and  which  will 
be  eventually  revealed.  But  I  must  hurry  on, 
for  there  is  much  still  to  be  told,  and  but  little 
space  to  tell  it. 

The  next  two  months  dragged,  wearily,  along, 
for  they  were  the  worst  tw^o  of  the  year,  that 
most  uncomfortable  of  all  seasons,  viz.,  the  end 
of  the  Monsoon — when  the  rain,  becoming  scantier 
with  each  day,  finally  ceases  altogether,  and  the 
earth  sends  forth  its  steaming  vapours  under  a 
cloudless  sky. 

The  power  the  sun  possesses  at  this  period  of 
the  year  is  beyond  all  description,  and  I  have 
often  wondered  at  such  times  how  the  trees  and 
shrubs  escape  ignition  from  its  rays. 

However,  as  if  in  compensation,  the  nights 
were  fairly  cool,  or  seemed  to  be  by  contrast, 
but,  nevertheless,  most  w^elcome,  and  soon  the 
mornings,  too,  broke  cooler,  till  the  hours  of 
heat  between  the  two  gradually  diminished  as 
the  cold  weather  finally  set  in. 

Unwilling  to  lose  a  single  day  of  it,  we  sent  on 
our  camp  as  soon  as  we  dared  do  so,  and  early 
one  misty  morning  rode  out  to  it  ourselves. 

We  found  the  camp  pitched  on  an  enormous 
plain  and  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the  Forest,  the 
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intervening  space  being  clothed  with  grass  about 
six  feet  or  so  in  height,  and  extending  past  the 
tents  to  quite  half-a-roile  beyond. 

A  narrow  stream  wound  through  the  plain, 
and  a  bare  space  on  the  banks  of  it  had  been 
selected  for  our  camp,  which  was  thus  sur- 
rounded by  grass  jungle — through  which  our 
elephants  and  carts  had  beaten  down  a  track. 

There  was  not  a  tree  of  any  kind  nearer  than 
the  Forest,  a  fact  which  caused  us  much  trouble 
and  anxiety,  for  two  of  our  elephants  were 
comparatively  new,  and,  unless  secured  to  trees 
at  night,  we  feared  might  get  away.  In  other 
respects,  however,  the  camp  was  an  ideal  one, 
that  is  from  an  adventurous  point  of  view  ;  for 
the  grass  jungle,  connecting  it  with  the  Forest, 
would  afford  easy  access  to  any  wild  animals 
desirous  of  visiting  the  camp  at  night. 

However,  the  first  night  passed  quietly  enough  ; 
and  the  next  day  was  a  busy  one  for  both  of  us, 
as  we  had  our  respective  duties  to  attend  to,  and 
leaving  the  camp  early  did  not  return  to  it  till 
dinner  time. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  the  meal  was 
over,  and  then,  wrapped  up  in  our  ulsters,  we  sat 
for  some  time  talking  round  the  camp  fire,  which 
was  always  lit  at  sunset  and  kept  burning  all 
the  night.  On  an  ordinary  occasion  we  would 
probably  have  sat  by  it  till  midnight,  but  we 
were  tired  that  night,  and  soon  went  off  to  bed. 
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I  must  have  been  asleep  some  hours,  when 
I  was  awakened  by  what  I  took  to  be,  at  first, 
the  loud  tinkhng  of  a  bell ;  thinking  the  sound 
proceeded  from  some  belated  herd  of  buffaloes, 
I  turned  over  and  was  dropping  off  to  sleep 
when  I  heard  the  sound  again,  now  much  nearer 
and  more  resembling  the  clanking  of  a  chain. 
I  sat  up  in  bed  listening  for  a  while,  wondering 
what  the  sound  could  be,  till  the  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  that,  perhaps,  one  of  our 
elephants  had  broken  loose. 

Realizing  the  situation,  I  jumped  out  of  bed 
quickly,  intending  to  alarm  the  Mahouts,  but 
before  I  had  reached  the  door  I  heard  Dulall 
calling  to  them  that  an  elephant  had  escaped. 

A  minute  or  two  later  the  whole  camp  was 
astir,  the  men  shouting  to  one  another  as  each 
found  his  own  animal  all  safe ;  and,  presently,  I 
heard  the  Jemadar  (head  Mahout)  replying  to 
Dulall  that  none  of  them  were  missing  ! 

This  discovery,  though  satisfactory  in  one  way, 
was  exceedingly  disquieting,  for  if  all  our  own 
elephants  were  present,  the  beast,  still  clanking 
round  the  camp,  must  evidently  be  the  Tusker, 
the  dangerous  brute  that  had  killed  its  Mahout 
and  escaped  a  couple  of  years  ago  ! 

This  animal  had  been  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  Forest,  the  broken  portion  of  its  chain  still 
fastened  round  its  foot,  and  seemed  to  have 
acquired  a  special  aversion  to  tame  elephants. 
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chasing  them  at  sight,  and  displaying,  altogether, 
a  most  vindictive  disposition. 

His  appearance,  therefore,  in  the  camp,  especi- 
ally at  night  time,  was  a  danger  which  will  be 
readily  understood  even  by  those  who  have 
no  experience  in  such  matters,  for  they  have  only 
to  imagine  a  perfectly  level  plain,  with  not  a  tree 
or  mound  upon  it  higher  than  a  shrub. 

Add  to  this,  an  active,  powerful,  and  vindic- 
tively disposed  elephant,  careering  at  will  through 
the  high  grass  jungle,  uncontrolled  by  any  feehngs 
other  than  the  desire  to  kill  and  destroy  anything 
he  may  meet  with,  and  gifted  with  a  keenness  of 
scent  as  infallible  as  sight. 

Let  the  reader,  I  repeat,  imagine  such  a  scene, 
and  he  will  have  before  his  eye  no  exaggerated 
vision  of  the  peril  we  were  in. 

The  tents  were  obviously  no  protection,  on 
the  contrary — would,  if  we  remained  in  them, 
add  materially  to  our  peril,  for  being  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  plain,  w^ould  at  once 
attract  the  animal's  attention. 

Meanwhile,  the  Mahouts  and  their  assistants 
had  assembled  round  their  fire,  and  with  wisps  of 
straw,  hastily  twisted  into  torches,  in  their  hands, 
were  all  shouting  and  yelling  together  to  drive 
the  beast  away. 

They  succeeded  for  the  time,  for  the  clanking 
ceased  suddenly,  as  if  the  animal  had  stopped  ; 
and  encouraged  by  their  success,  they  redoubled 
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their  efforts,  till  the  uproar  they  created  aroused 
Tom,  who  came  running  to  my  tent  to  find  out 
what  had  happened. 

The  shouts  and  yells  continued,  now  mingled 
with  the  squeals  and  trumpetings  of  our  elephants, 
as  they  scented  the  outsider  and  strained  at  their 
fastenings  in  their  terror  and  excitement. 

Happily  this  critical  period  was  not  of  long 
duration,  for,  presently,  the  clank  of  the  chain  was 
heard  again,  but  instead  of  approaching  us  as 
before,  the  sound  grew  fainter  every  moment, 
and   finally   ceased   entirely. 

We  had  now  an  interval  of  quiet  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  lull,  we  walked  down  to  where 
the  elephants  were  tethered. 

Here  we  found  Dulall  and,  to  our  surprise,  all 
the  Mahouts,  mounted  on  their  respective  charges, 
though  the  latter  were  still  fastened  to  their 
pickets.  We  questioned  Dulall,  who  explained 
that  as  the  Tusker  might  possibly  return,  he  had 
ordered  the  men  to  mount  their  elephants,  as 
they  could  control  them  better  seated  on  their 
necks. 

This  was  a  wise  precaution,  for  it  was  quite 
likely  the  Tusker  would  return  ;  in  which  case 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
elephants  well  under  control,  for  should  one  of 
them  break  loose,  the  rest  might  follow  its 
example,  and  add  considerably  to  our  trouble. 

Under    these    circumstances,  we    decided    on 
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remaining  where  we  were  ;  so,  sending  for  our 
blankets,  we  took  up  our  position  by  the  fire, 
while  Dulall  posted  men  all  round  to  listen  and 
report  should  they  see  or  hear  the  animal 
approaching. 

It  was  now  past  four  o'clock,  and  we  had  been 
sitting  for  an  hour,  watching  the  darkness  visibly 
increasing,  as  it  always  seems  to  do  just  before 
the  dawn  ;  the  elephants  had  quieted  down  again, 
and  except  for  an  occasional  rumble  from  one  or 
two,  more  excitable  than  the  others,  there  was 
not  a  sound  of  any  kind. 

In  spite  of  the  anxiety  and  suspense  we  were 
quite  enjoying  the  novelty  of  the  situation, 
and  were  just  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
come  out  of  it  so  well,  when,  suddenly,  from  a 
distance,  there  came  again  the  awful  clanking  of 
the  chain,  very  faintly  at  first,  but  unmistakably 
growing  louder. 

.  The  animal  was  evidently  approaching  rapidh% 
but  this  time  from  the  direction  of  the  Forest, 
and  we  had  hardly  time  to  light  the  torches  lying 
ready,  and  run  down  to  the  stream,  when  it  had 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Our  fire  here  was  burning  brightly,  and  its 
glare  extending  across  the  stream,  we  could  now  see 
the  enormous  head  and  long  gleaming  tusks  of 
the  huge  beast,  standing  high  above  the  grass. 

We  had  our  rifles  in  our  hands,  and  the  animal's 
attitude  was  so  threatening  that,  in  a  few  hurried 
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words,  we  decided  to  fire  at  him  should  he  attempt 
to  cross  the  stream. 

He  was  not  long  making  up  his  mind  ;  for, 
pausing  but  a  moment,  up  went  his  trunk  and, 
with  a  shrill  scream  of  rage  or  defiance,  he  plunged 
into  the  water. 

We  fired  together,  immediately,  while  our 
men  behind  us  were  shouting  and  flourishing  their 
torches,  but  the  animal  never  swerved,  and 
charging  through  the  crowd,  dashed  on  towards 
the  tents. 

The  next  moment  there  was  a  sound  of  snapping 
cordage,  followed  by  a  thud,  as  the  huge  pole 
of  Tom's  tent,  together  with  its  canvas,  came 
crashing  to  the  ground. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ruin  he  had  wrought,  we 
could  now  see  the  vicious  brute  trampling  on  the 
wreckage,  pounding  into  pulp  any  protuberances 
showing  beneath  the  canvas. 

"  There  goes  my  brand  new  camp  bed,"  I  heard 
Tom  muttering  dolefully  to  himself,  as  merging 
from  the  grass  into  which  he  had  fled,  he  caught 
the  sound  of  something  wooden  being  destroyed. 

Though  feeling  far  too  anxious  at  the  time  to 
notice  the  absurdity  of  his  remark,  I  was  much 
relieved  to  find  that  he  was  evidently  unhurt  ; 
for  the  whole  thing  had  been  so  sudden  that  it  was 
some  time  before  we  realised  what  had  actually 
occurred. 

However,  with  the  animal  still  so  near  us  and. 
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apparently,  in  a  particularly  dangerous  mood, 
immediate  action  of  some  kind  was  absolutely 
necessary,  so,  at  Dulall's  suggestion,  we  fired 
volleys  into  the  air,  while  the  men,  gathering 
together  again,  resumed  shouting  and  flourishing 
their  torches. 

This  combination  of  noises  soon  had  the  effect 
desired,  and  to  our  infinite  relief  the  brute,  giving 
one  appalling  shriek,  moved  rapidly  away — the 
tell-tale  clanking  of  the  chain  betraying  the 
direction  it  had  taken. 

We  now  made  enquiries  of  the  men  to  ascertain 
whether  any  were  hurt  or  missing  ; .  and  found,  to 
our  surprise,  that  only  one  was  injured,  a  stout, 
elderly  individual  who,  less  active  than  the  others, 
had  not  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  way  when  the 
animal  dashed  through. 

His  injuries  were,  fortunately,  not  serious, 
though  strangely  enough,  he  turned  out  to  be 
the  man  who  had  been  grass-cutter  to  this  Tusker, 
and  was  promoted  to  Mahout  in  place  of  the  one 
the  beast  had  killed  when  it  escaped  ! 

The  rest  of  that  eventful  night,  or  rather 
morning,  for  dawn  was  now  approaching,  passed 
quietly.  But  it  had  been  a  terrible  experience, 
and  we  decided  on  removing  our  camp  next 
morning  and  keeping  further  from  the  Forest,  till 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  capture,  or 
destroy,  the  dangerous  beast. 

About   three   weeks   after   this   adventure,  we 
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were  on  our  way  back  to  the  station,  and  had 
encamped  near  a  large  grass  jungle  which  w^e 
knew  to  abound  with  game,  and  the  next  day^ 
being  a  native  holiday,  we  decided  to  explore  it. 

Sending  off  the  elephants  at  daybreak,  with 
Dulall,  to  take  up  their  positions  for  a  "  Beat," 
we  followed  later  on  our  ponies,  but  found,  on 
arrival,  that  there  were  rumours  of  a  ''kill" 
within  the  grass  ! 

This  most  pleasing,  but  quite  unlooked  for, 
information,  however,  involved  a  change  in  our 
arrangements,  which  would  occupy  some  time,  as 
it  would  now  be  necessary,  to  post  ourselves 
instead  of  accompanying  the  "  Line,"  as  originally 
planned. 

Leaving  the  elephants,  therefore,  standing 
where  they  were,  we  mounted  our  howdahs  and, 
avoiding  the  grass,  rode  along  the  edge  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  till  we  had  reached  a  fairly 
open  spot. 

We  were  now  facing  the  grass,  which  extended 
on  either  side  of  us.  The  "  Beat  "  commenced 
soon  afterwards,  and  the  "  Line  "  was  gradually 
approaching,  when  my  attention  was  attracted 
to  a  rustling,  some  distance  to  my  right.  Making 
a  sign  to  Tom,  who  was  about  a  hundred  yards 
on  the  other  side  of  me,  I  waited  eagerly  for  the 
animal  to  appear  in  the  small  opening  in  front  of 
me,  which  lay  directly  in  its  path,  and  the  only 
spot  where  he  might  be  visible  in  passing. 
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I  wondered  what  the  animal  could  be,  for  the 
movements  were  not  those  of  a  tiger,  or  a  leopard, 
but  came  in  plunges,  more  resembling  those  of  a 
pig  or  deer. 

The  state  of  suspense  I  was  in  became  quite 
painful  at  last,  as,  owing  to  the  heavy  grass,  the 
progress  of  the  animal  was,  necessarily,  slow, 
and  I  was  afraid  it  might  change  its  direction 
and  thus,  avoiding  the  opening,  pass  on  without 
showing. 

However,  it  had  apparently  no  such  intention, 
but  came  plunging  along,  making  as  much  com- 
motion in  the  grass  as  if  an  elephant  was  going 
through  it.  Another  second  or  two,  and  it  would 
be  passing  in  front  of  me  and  in  sight  ! 

I  held  my  breath,  and  with  the  rifle  at  full  cock 
and  my  finger  on  the  trigger,  stood  ready  to  fire 
the  moment  it  appeared,  in  fact,  was  very  nearly 
firing  before  it  came  out,  for  the  opening  was 
barely  three  feet  wide,  and  I  was  afraid  it  might 
dash  past  it  before  I  had  time  to  pull. 

Imagine,  then,  my  feelings,  as  the  jungle  parted, 
to  see  a  pony's  head  and  shoulders  appearing  in 
the  gap  and,  as  the  rest  of  its  body  came  into 
my  view,  a  constable  in  uniform  sitting  on  its 
back  ! 

I  can  remember  to  this  day  the  sickening  feeling 
that  came  over  me  as  I  thought  of  what  might 
have  happened  if  I  had  fired,  and  yet  I  might 
easily  have  done  so,  for  who  would  suppose  that 
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any  human  being  would  be  wandering  in  a  jungle 
so  far  removed  from  human  habitation  ? 

The  man  did  not  see  me  till  I  shouted,  and  when 
he  did  seemed  as  much  astonished  as  myself, 
for  it  appeared  he  was  making  for  the  camp 
and,  having  taken  a  short  cut,  had  completely 
lost  his  way. 

He  had  been  sent  out  with  a  telegram — which 
I  opened  quickly,  thinking  it  might  be  on  some 
urgent  office  business,  but  was  horrified  to  find 
that  it  was  a  message  from  an  uncle,  informing  me 
that  my  father  was  seriously  ill,  and  wishing  me 
to  come  home  at  once  ! 

Telling  the  constable  to  tie  his  pony  to  a  tree  and 
chmb  into  it  himself,  I  waited  till  the  "  Beat  "  was 
over  before  saying  anything  to  Tom  ;  soon  after 
the  elephants  came  up,  having  seen  nothing  in  the 
jungle  except  the  carcase  of  a  cow,  which  had 
died  a  natural  death  about  two  days  ago  ! 

Tom  now  brought  his  elephant  up  to  mine  ;  he 
had  seen  the  constable  arrive  and,  judging  from 
my  manner  that  he  had  brought  some  serious 
news,  asked  me  what  had  happened.  I  showed 
him  the  telegram  and,  talking  the  matter  over,  we 
found  that  by  going  in  to  the  station  at  once  I 
could  manage  to  catch  a  steamer  from  Calcutta, 
leaving  in  a  week. 

We  accordingly  turned  back  to  camp,  which 
was,  fortunately,  only  ten  miles  from  the  station, 
and  after  a  hasty  breakfast  galloped  in  as  quickly 
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as  we  could,  for  there  was,  naturally,  a  good  deal 
to  be  done  and  but  little  time  to  do  it. 

Immediately  on  arrival,  I  sent  in  my  application 
for  three  months  of  what  is  termed  "  extra- 
ordinary leave,"  explaining  all  the  circumstances, 
and  with  a  request  for  the  reply  to  be  sent  by  wire, 
and  also  wrote  to  secure  my  passage  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  made  my  preparations  for  departure, 
feeling  sure  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the 
leave.  Three  days  later  I  received  the  expected 
telegram,  informing  me  that  my  leave  was  granted, 
and  all  my  preparations  being  complete,  arranged 
to  start  that  night. 

The  day  passed  quickly  by,  and  once  more  the 
Shigram  was  announced,  as  it  had  been  on  that 
night,  now  so  long  ago,  when,  though  downcast  for 
the  moment,  we  had  entered  it  full  of  expectation 
of  the  "  good  time  "  then  in  store  for  us  ! 

But  how  different  was  it  now  ?  and  what  a  sad 
ending  to  all  our  hopes  and  plans  ?  A  striking 
instance,  truly,  of  that  quaintest  of  true  sayings, 
commencing,  so  far  as  I  remember,  with  the  words, 
"  The  plans  of  mice  and  men " 

Tom  was,  naturally,  the  more  dejected  of  the 
two,  my  mind  being  fully  occupied  with  my 
trouble,  to  say  nothing  of  the  anxiety  as  to 
whether  I  should  arrive  at  home  in  time. 

As  the  hour  approached  for  my  departure,  I 
could  read  in  Tom's  face  the  pain  that  weighed 
upon   his  heart.     Dulall,   too,   was  there,   to  all 
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appearance  as  sorrowful  as  his  master,  as  he  stood 
beside  the  Shigram  waiting  to  bestow  his  blessings 
on  my  head. 

I  felt  it  was  useless  to  prolong  a  scene  so  painful 
to  us  all,  so  getting  up  quickly  from  my  seat 
gripped  Tom  by  the  hand. 

"  Good-bye,  old  man,  till  we  meet  again  in 
March,"  I  said,  as  cheerily  as  my  emotion  would 
permit  me,  and  before  he  could  trust  himself  to 
reply,  jumped  into  the  Shigram  and  drove  off. 

I  had  still  to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  parting  with 
Dulall,  who  insisted  on  running  beside  me  for  a 
while,  till  I  finally  ordered  him  to  go  back. 

"  Take  care  of  Tom  Sahib,  till  I  return,**  I  said, 
as  I  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  leaving  him 
standing  in  the  road,  drove  on  into  the  darkness  of 
the  night. 


EPILOGUE 

And  now  to  those  who  have  been  so  courteous 
as  to  read  my  simple  tale,  I  must  also  say  farewell ; 
trusting  that  they  have  found  something  in  it 
to  interest  or  amuse  them  in  repayment  for  their 
trouble.  Should  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  shall 
hope,  some  day,  to  continue  these  adventures,  and 
relate  the  further  doings  of  "  Dulall  the  Forest 
Guard  !  " 


THE    END 
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